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PREFACE. 
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The Essays composing this volume have nearly 
all appeared in Reviews or Magazines during 
the last few years. The topics discussed in 
, them are all, I believe, amongst those upon 
which opinion is now forming. The principle 
running through them, which I earnestly desire 
to commend by these illustrations to those who 
would arrive at the truth on questions of 
theology and social morality, is that instruction 
ought to be humbly sought, and by Christians 
more reverently than by any others, from the 
progressive development of life and knowledge. 
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THE DEBTS OF THEOLOGY TO SECULAR 

INFLUENCES} ' 

The destructive action of secular movements 
on theology is a favourite topic of eminent 
and popular writers. They have no difficulty 
in showing that theology has been profoundly 
affected by the advances in knowledge and the 
social changes which belong to the modem 
period. Many theological beliefs have yielded 
to the direct assault of these agencies, or have 
been undermined by them until they became 
manifestly no longer tenable. There is an ap- 
pearance of destruction in the work thus going 
on. But theology is not necessarily destroyed, 
or even impaired, by undergoing change. It is 
evidently possible for alterations in men's beliefs 
to be as beneficial to theology as the alarming 
ravages of the pruning-knife are to the tree. 
Changes that correct and deepen and enlarge 

^ The Contemporary Review^ January 1871. 
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2 * Theology and Morality 

the prevailing conceptions about the things of 
God are of obvious advantage to theological 
science ; and it will not be difficult to show what 
peculiar and inestimable services have thus been 
rendered to theology by independent secular 
movements. 

It can never be an altogether agreeable ex- 
perience to religious persons to be disturbed in 
their inherited belief. It is natural and right 
that they should be apprehensive and hesitating, 
and should even put themselves in a posture of 
defence, when they find that conceptions with 
which earnest faith has been closely blended are 
likely to be taken away from them. But if we 
have many instances to prove that the alterations 
forced on theological belief by the progress of 
civilization have had the effect of making that 
belief intrinsically better than it was before, we 
are warranted in looking to such action with 
hope and thankfulness rather than with dread. 
Though anxious, we ought not to be despondent ; 
and so far from shutting ourselves up in wilful 
Ignorance, we ought, for our religion's sake, to 
welcome new knowledge from every quarter. 

The subject as a whole is a very large one, 
and can only be treated here under certain limi- 
tations. I propose to speak briefly of the 
movements which we perceive to be specially 
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affecting theology in our own time. It will not 
fall within this plan to discuss one of the most 
important of all the secular movements of the 
Christian period — the claiming of national life 
and independence. Its bearing indeed on theo- 
logy has been momentous, and it is still of much 
significance. But its chief work in this respect 
was done at the time of the Reformation, when 
the national impulse, called by hostile theolo- 
gians the heresy of nationalism, enabled a large 
part of Christendom to throw off the belief in a 
visible head of the Universal Church. Since 
that time, and mainly in consequence of the 
awakening which then stirred the nations of 
Europe, various movements have been gradually 
changing the complexion of men's thoughts. Let 
us take those which are associated with the 
following names : — Toleration or Religious Li- 
berty, Democracy, Political Economy, Ethics, 
Physical Science, All these are still doing their 
work, or are only now beginning to do it ; and 
each of them makes a definite contribution to 
the improvement of Theology. 

Theology is an account of the nature and 
dealings of God. Christian theology is that 
account of God's nature and dealings which was 
given in its main features by Jesus Christ, and 

B2 



4 Theology and Morality 

by those who accepted him as the interpreter of 
the Divine will. Everything is an advance in 
theology which enables men to know God better, 
and to think of him more worthily— that is, more 
in accordance with reality. The history and 
words and institutions of Christ must always 
supply the substance of Christian theology. 
These original data can never be superseded. 
As they are things of life, they yield from time 
to time new growtjis. But men draw inferences, 
add notions of their own, confuse these with 
what has been transmitted to them, and so build 
up and alter theological systems. Theology has 
natural tendencies towards corruption. For 
example, religious enthusiasm gives birth to ex- 
aggerated and figurative language ; it becomes 
a point of religious honour to hand down such 
language, which is gradually stiffened into pro- 
positions ; and thus unreality is introduced. 
Again, nothing is more natural than that men 
should attribute to God their own modes of 
thought and feeling, supposing all the while that 
these have been declared by revelation to be 
Divine ; and it is not long before such concep- 
tions receive the stamp of common acceptance 
and Church authority. Christian tradition, 
therefore, is no competent guardian of theology, 
nor have professional theologians any adequate 
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interest in keeping it pure or promoting its 
genuine progress. The best theological ideas, 
indeed, may always be discovered in the the6- 
logians to whose devotion and tenderness the 
truest insight has been, given. I believe there 
is no modern theological view which may not 
be found anticipated by Christian thinkers such 
as St. Paul, St. Augustine, and Luther. But 
their witness lies dormant till it wins a response 
in the common consciousness. And it appears 
to be the plan of Divine Providence to force 
upon men the revision of traditional theology by 
means of those advances in life and knowledge 
with which received traditions cannot reconcile 
themselves. Then the restrictions are broken 
through, the corruptions are purged away, and 
the nature of God is not only seen more truly 
as it is, but apprehended with a new freshness. 
I. In this age and in this country we no 
longer speak of Toleration. The principle 
which fought its way to victory under that name 
is now described as the principle of religious 
liberty. In England previous political move- 
ments had substantially abolished religious per- 
secution, and secured freedom for individuals in 
matters of faith and worship ; the French Revo- 
lution carried this freedom in triumph through 
Europe and the world. Nothing now remains 
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for the most enthusiastic partisans of religious 
liberty to claim but the absolute equality in the 
StAte of all creeds and communions. It is need- 
less to discuss here the various influences which 
have aided in producing these results. In part 
those influences have been religious, especially 
if we give this title to that free growth of di- 
vergences of opinion which was a natural pro- 
duct of the Reformation. But on the whole the 
demand for toleration and religious liberty may 
rightly be described as a secular movement. It 
drew its chief support from political justice, and 
it was vehemently condemned in its beginnings 
by the exponents of the dominant creeds. Its 
work in the secular interest may be said to be 
almost finished, and it has already done great 
service to theology ; but its peculiar lesson may 
still be studied by theologians with advantage. 
. It was very natural that when Christians 
attained political power they should suppose it 
to be their duty to use the power to propagate 
and secure the Christian faith. That faith is 
extremely peremptory and exacting. It afiirms 
that a true knowledge of God is the one thing 
needful for mankind ; it claims the absolute 
devotion of all * talents ' to the cause of the king- 
dom of heaven. Supreme power in a State, 
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when it came into the hands of an earnest 
Christian, was a trust that might be used to lead 
men to their highest good and to preserve them 
from their worst danger. Christians argued 
that it was better for men to suffer in their 
bodies than that their souls should be exposed 
to risk. Therefore it was the duty of the civil 
power to suppress heresy, and with this view to 
threaten and punish heretics. The theory of 
persecution must be admitted to be a most 
plausible one, and there have been times when 
it has been assumed throughout Christendom 
almost without a solitary protest. To this day 
the Church of Rome does not repudiate it. 
Other Churches now disown it ; but at the time 
of the Reformation the Protestant theologians 
were not at issue on this point with those of 
Rome. * Persecution,' says Hallam, * is the 
deadly original sin of the Reformed Churches, 
that which cools every honest man's zeal for their 
cause in proportion as his reading becomes more 
extensive.' If the matter had been left to 
theologians, it is not likely that they would 
have discovered the theory of persecution to be 
unchristian. 

But theology, nevertheless, was grievously 
injured by it. According to the Apostolic 
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Gospel, it was the desire and purpose of God to 
win men to be his reconciled children. The 
Gospel appealed to the consciences and affec- 
tions of men, asking for a surrender which 
could not be real unless it were free. The 
theory of an enforced orthodoxy tended inevi- 
tably to produce the impression that what God 
saw with pleasure was the spectacle of an ortho- 
dox world! But the whole world, it is conceiv- 
able, might be completely orthodox, every 
whisper of heretical opinion being silenced, and 
yet the souls of men might remain unquick- 
ened, unenlightened, unreconciled. A uniform 
correctness of creed not only cannot be in itself 
satisfactory to God, but it may become as dis- 
tasteful and offensive to him as the offerings 
and appointed feasts of the Jewish ritual were 
when he said by the mouth of the prophet, 
* They are a trouble unto me, I am weary to bear 
them.' What, then, the principle of religious 
liberty does for theology is this : it breaks up a 
false and dangerous ideal of the desire of God. 
It thereby constrains us to reflect what it is that 
God really wants. We perceive that he can be 
satisfied with nothing except the willing spiritual 
allegiance of the human heart. But the winning 
of the conscience and the affections is a work, as 
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each one may know in himself, requiring delicacy 
of treatment. We cannot imagine anyone to 
be inwardly convinced and attracted towards 
God either by being forbidden himself to ask a 
question, or by seeing his neighbour punished 
for saying out what seemed to him to be true. 
A compulsory and stereotyped orthodoxy is a 
field in which the intelligent apprehension of 
God is less likely to grow than even amidst the 
confusion of rival creeds. 

True theology does not teach that liberty, in 
the sense of license, is to be Worshipped as an 
end, or that it is a good thing for men to indulge 
every fancy or conceit of opinion that may sug- 
gest itself, or that guidance and restraint may 
not be helpful in fostering the tenderest affec- 
tions. It leaves room for various judgments as 
to what the civil power should do or not do in 
the aim of helping truth Against error. Its own 
business is to testify that under all circumstances 
what God desires is that men should come near 
to him in filial knowledge and love. And that 
respect for honesty and truthfulness of thought, 
which at once fosters and is fostered by freedom 
of opinion, assists theology to be true to its 
commission, and to appeal with openness and 
simplicity to the conscience of every man. 
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2. A similar misrepresentation of the mind of 
God is in process of being corrected by the 
steady advance of Democracy. This movement 
also received a prodigious impulse from the 
French Revolution ; but the democratic tendency 
is one of older date and more continuous pro- 
gress in this country and its offshoots. It has 
never perhaps been in alliance with theology, 
but the early incidents of the French Revolution 
attached to it the reputation of being expressly 
irreligious and anti-Christian. Religious teach- 
ing, from episcopal charges down to the lessons 
of the Sunday-school, was for a long time, as 
most of us can remember, in the habit of assum- 
ing that true religion was identified with govern- 
ment by the upper classes. The Dissenting 
bodies, it is true, combined religion to a con- 
siderable extent with democratic politics, and 
their religion was prevented from speaking so 
conservative a language; but the democratic 
politics entered into the combination from the' 
secular side, and the Nonconformist advocates 
of popular rights were generally content with 
maintaining" that there was no necessary incom- 
patibility between the love of freedom in this 
world and the care of the soul for the next. 

It is not easy without a good deal of discrimi- 
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nation to fix the relations of Christianity, in its 
Catholic and its Protestant forms respectively, 
to the democratic movement. On the one hand, 
it has always been the glory of Catholicism to 
vindicate the claims of the weaker classes to 
sympathy and help, and this principle has borne 
most important social fruit. On the other hand. 
Protestantism, with its traditions of independence 
and rebellion, has nourished a stubborn spirit of 
resistance to oppression, by the help of which 
many of the victories of democracy have been 
achieved. But we may safely say that neither 
from Catholic nor from Protestant theology 
could we extract any formal witness in favour of 
the acquisition of political power by the humbler 
and more numerous classes. 

In this country an aristocratic system of 
society came down from the middle ages. The 
mediaeval Church did much, it is universally 
acknowledged, to protect the poor and to elevate 
their condition. But as society was Christian 
in those days, Christianity was naturally identi- 
fied with the existing order. The governing 
classes honoured the Church, and the Church 
desired to stand well with the governing classes. 
At the Reformation the theological movement 
was identified with the national, and this was 
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not democratic. The king and the nobility pro- 
moted and led the insurrection against Rome, 
and there was no revolutionary disturbance of 
the previous social order. It naturally came to 
pass therefore, when the new ecclesiastical system 
was settled, that the Church was intertwined with 
royalty and aristocracy. It confessed its old 
obligation to bear witness against tyranny and 
injustice, but it enjoined submission to the ruling 
powers, and exhorted the lower classes — and cL 
fortiori the humblest — ^to keep their place, and 
not to aspire to any share in the government of 
the realm. 

But the lower classes have not been content 
to stay in their places. Whatever the Church 
has taught, democracy has advanced irresistibly. 
Privilege after privilege has been wrenched out 
of the grasp of the favoured classes ; power has 
gradually descended by the steps of the social 
stairs, until it has joined hands with the vast 
class at the bottom. At the present time it is a 
confessed fact, whether we like it or not, that the 
working class, if it had peculiar interests and 
were unanimously resolved to promote them, 
might dictate the policy of the empire. It is 
beginning to be acknowledged as a rational prin- 
ciple, that in the organization and legal arrange- 
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ments of society, whilst the good of the body as a 
whole should be sought, the most numerous and 
least fortunate sections have actually a better 
title to consideration than the rich and the few. 
The proper effect of this change upon 
Christian theology is to awaken it to the redis- 
covery of its first teaching. It has never been 
wrong to declare that the New Testament is in 
favour of order. The authority and value of 
government for the securing of justice and 
social well-being are plainly insisted on in its 
pages, and loyalty is one of the virtues it com- 
mands. But where "does it say that society 
ought to be organized with a view to the greater 
happiness of the rich and few ? Where does it 
say that they ought to have all the power and 
the poor to have none ? Our Lord laid down 
emphatically that in his kingdom— that is, in 
Christendom — the justification of superior au- 
thority would be in its capacity to serve. * Who- 
soever will be great among you, let him be your 
minister.' Critics who look at the Gospel his- 
tory from the modern point of view, tell us with 
much truth that Jesus proclaimed a social re- 
volution in the interest of the poor. He cer- 
tainly declared that he was anointed to give 
good news to the poor, and to proclaim the 
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year of Jubilee. The meek, he said, were to 
inherit the earth. He always expressed sym- 
pathy with the lower classes rather than with 
the rich, and what was much more than words, 
he lived with them as one of themselves. The 
first Christians were for the most part poor men, 
and one of their teachers speaks with strong 
feeling against the rich. * Go to now, ye rich 
men, weep and howl for your miseries that shall 
come upon you.' * Let the brother of low 
degree rejoice in that he is exalted, but the rich 
in that he is made low.' St. Paul shows how 
men as Christians are raised or lowered to one 
level when he affirms that there is in Christ 
no distinction of Greek pr Jew, of Barbarian, 
Scythian, bond or free. 

This witness in behalf of that which is pro- 
perly human in all men as triumphing over dis- 
tinctions of race and condition, is a theological 
doctrine which has always maintained its place 
somewhere in systems of Christian theology. 
But in past times there has been a sort of com- 
mon understanding that it should not interfere 
with the actual relations of society. The pro- 
gress of democracy asserts in another form the 
purpose of the Ruler of the world, that the 
lower classes shall not be regarded as existing 
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for the greater honour and pleasure of the upper. 
We can now see a new power in the revolu- 
tionary doctrines of the New Testament We 
still do not find its authors inciting men to re- 
bellion ; the principle of order remains a sacred 
one in their teaching. But we recognise it as a 
design of God, manifested in Christ, to interfere 
thoroughly and effectually with aristocratic as- 
sumptions. The principles laid down by our 
Lord and his followers, when once we accept 
them as intended to remodel society, are 
perceived to involve consequences by the side 
of which the aims of ordinary Liberalism look 
pale. Theology is now constrained to teach 
that, according to the mind of God, the one 
comprehensive function of the rich and great is 
to assist in the elevation of the multitude. 

3. The modern science of Political Economy 
has had frequent passages of arms with religion, 
and is still looked upon by many religious 
persons as thoroughly unchristian. It has ac- 
quired this character by marking with decided 
condemnation some habits which traditional 
Christianity had fostered. 

One of these is almsgiving. * Give to him 
that asketh thee,' said Jesus, 'and from him 
that would borrow of thee turn not thou away.' 
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This is only the earliest of a number of precepts 
by which practical kindness towards the needy 
and suffering is inculcated in the New Testa- 
ment, as one of the most characteristic virtues 
of the kingdom of heaven. From the first days 
Christians set themselves to do what their Lord 
and his Apostles had enjoined. They sought 
to lay up treasure in heaven by giving relief to 
the poor. Wherever they saw want and desti- 
tution, they held themselves bound to give alms 
out of their greater abundance. Rich men, 
when their hopes or their fears were touched, 
were induced to give on a large scale ; and great 
revenues were devoted in perpetuity to various 
modes of beneficence. It became evident by 
the time of the Reformation that the monasteries 
from which doles were prodigally dispensed 
drew about them crowds of lazy beggars, to 
whom it was more agreeable to live on alms 
than to work for their bread. Protestant 
Christians have continually had this warning be- 
fore their minds and on their lips, and it has shown 
them that there is a danger in uncontrolled 
almsgiving. This much is generally admitted ; 
and everyone will acknowledge it to be abuse of 
charity when sturdy mendicants are encouraged 
and enabled by the alms of the pious to lead a 
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life of idleness. But that actual distress should 
be known to exist and the gifts of charity be 
withheld seems to most Christians a violation 
of the precepts of Christ, as well as a quench- 
ing of natural kindness. It must be right, they 
think, to give to him that needeth, and they will 
leave the consequences to God. 

Another habit of the same category is that 
of marrying early and in trust. Religion has 
looked favourably on this habit ' God himself 
bade men be fruitful and multiply. Let young 
people who fall in love marry, or they may do 
worse. God will provide food for the mouths 
he sends into the world.* Our Lord, it is 
urged, exhorted his disciples to a simple de- 
pendence on the Heavenly Father who feeds the 
sparrows, and condemned anxious care about 
the morrow. To discourage early marriages on 
prudential grounds has been stigmatized by 
religious persons as a hard, godless, immoral 
policy. 

As regards human life in general, it may be 
said that the industrial theory of it has been 
treated for the most part as a rival, if not as an 
enemy, by theological interests. The old tra- 
ditional teaching of the Church represented it as 
the business of the Christian to prepare himself 
U c 
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for the life to come. The things of this life 
were snares which he ought as far as possible 
to shun. The love of money was the root of 
all evil ; it was extremely difficult for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of heaven. The 
man who accumulated wealth was a fool not to 
remember that at any moment his soul might be 
required of him. Mediaeval theology, in an un- 
compromising spirit, asserted the superior credit 
and reasonableness of a simply ascetic life. It 
was good that a man should renounce wealth, 
marriage, comfort, should withdraw himself from 
the occupations and interests of secular society, 
and devote himself wholly to the pursuit of 
salvation. Protestantism recoiled from such a 
condemnation of the present world, and its 
trumpet has given an uncertain sound on this 
question. But its attitude towards industrialism 
and secular civilization has been generally that 
of toleration and compromise. Its theology 
has recommended detachment from the world 
in the interest of the soul and its salvation. 
Life is still pictured as a pilgrimage through a 
trying wilderness to Paradise. But for various 
reasons of necessity and expediency Christians, 
it is explained, may accommodate themselves 
innocently and judiciously to the exigencies of 
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this world. Making money is a thing of the 
earth, earthy ; but money is a powerful instru- 
ment, and true Christians will not forego the 
opportunities it gives for promoting the cause 
of religion. 

Economic science, by studying the facts 
which come within its scope and tracing effects 
to causes, has arrived at decided conclusions on 
these points. Under its teaching we know now 
many things of which the best men were formerly 
ignorant. We see how carelessness is directly 
and inevitably produced by the chance of obtain- 
ing alms easily in time of need ; and carelessness 
is the mother of idleness and sensual indulgence 
as well as of destitution. Benevolence on the 
part of the rich may create what the French 
expressively call la mtskre ; it has no power to 
remove it. Where there is a hard struggle for 
the means of living, to marry and multiply 
without thought of the future is the way to keep 
down to the lowest point the condition of the 
whole labouring class. The accumulation of 
capital by saving is the only means of providing 
employment ; and he who makes a fortune and 
invests it does much more for the poor than he 
who gives away all that he receives to the 
neediest people about him. The science that 

C2 
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establishes these conclusions points, as a matter 
of course, to certain rules of conduct. If you 
wish well to the mass of mankind, you will 
endeavour to check, waste, to increase produc- 
tion, to encourage industry and forethought and 
self-restraint. You will be extremely cautious 
not to put temptations in the way of the poor, 
by which — ^weak as they are by nature and 
circumstance — they may be seduced into thrift- 
lessness. You will throw yourself heartily into 
the industrial efforts by which the fabric of 
material prosperity is built up. 

This economic doctrine is perplexing to those 
who have received the theological tradition. 
There is much in it of which they cannot but 
approve, but still the care of the soul, the trust 
of the believer in Divine Providence, the grace 
of charity, appear to be rudely jostled by the 
duties thus prescribed. But let Christians reflect 
upon their own proper aims, and inquire into 
the tendency of the habits which economy con- 
demns to promote those aims. Then let them 
do justice to the higher and ultimate objects of 
the economists. They will find that the modern 
science convicts them of a fatal departure from 
their own highest principles, and restores to 
them an ideal which they had almost forgotten. 
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In their readiness to minister without fore- 
thought to the bodily wants of their neighbours, 
Christians have really neglected the care due to 
their souls. They have encouraged a depend- 
ence on alms and rates, in place of a dependence 
on the Providence of God. Instead of mani- 
festing a genuine charity or love, they have 
indolently put stumbling-blocks and occasions 
of falling in the way of weak brothers. They 
have played the part of the unworthy parents 
who spoil their children. The impeachment of 
political economy against religion is that it has 
unintentionally, but carelessly and selfishly, done 
injuries to the moral and spiritual character of 
the poorer classes. The Christian Church, in 
the blind following of a theological tradition, 
has helped to make men idle, sensual, gamblers, 
liars, regardless of natural affection. If there is 
truth in this terrible complaint, as there certainly 
is. Christians ought to accept with gratitude as 
well as shame the revelations thus forced upon 
them. For it is the business of the Christian 
Church to build up a spiritual body of thought 
ful men, understanding their duties and striving 
earnestly to discharge them. The Church is, in 
short, warned by political economy to keep the 
theological ideal of society more steadily in view, 
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and not by any obedience to the letter to defeat 
the spiritual ends of the precepts of Christ. 

4. Under the head of Ethics, it will be enough 
to speak of the influence exerted by the improved 
conceptions of Justice upon theology. 

Justice, or righteousness, is a great theo- 
logical subject The account of it given by 
the original Christian doctrine is somewhat as 
follows : — God is righteous, or just, in the sense 
that he is the author and life of the spiritual 
order of the universe. Man is to be righteous 
in response to and dependence upon God ; and 
his righteousness will show itself in conforming 
to the divine order. Perfect submission to 
God as the ordainer of all the relations of per- 
sons and things, and a practical fulfilment of 
those relations in which a man finds he has a 
part, are the main features of human righteous- 
ness as the New Testament exhibits it. God is 
represented as showing in the manifestation of 
his Son the nature and principles of the order 
which he upholds, which is essentially a spiritual 
one, and as purposing to subdue the world to 
harmony through reconciliation and sonship. 
He is just, in being always faithful to the original 
order, and in seeking to make it prevail over 
the confusion with which it is struggling. His 
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righteousness places men in the relation of son- 
ship towards himself, and would be satisfied by 
their being conformed to the image of his Son. 
This theological account of righteousness, 
which finds it in fatherhood and sonship and 
in other relations dependent on these, was soon' 
invaded, in the tradition of the Christian Church, 
by the barbarous notions of justice which haunt 
the unregulated dealings of men with one 
another. In such intercourse the justice recog- 
nised is apt to be the wild justice of revenge. 
When a man has been wronged, his resentment 
demands suffering to gratify it. An injury is 
expiated by adequate pain or loss inflicted on 
the offender. The lex talionis regulates punish- 
ment. The mind being set on suffering as 
what is demanded by justice in case of trans- 
gression, and as what when obtained satisfies it, 
it comes to be thought that the suffering of one 
may be substituted for that of another, and that 
it makes no vital difference to justice whether 
the offender himself suffers or some one else in 
his place. Rude quantitative equivalences, by 
their hold on the popular imagination, gain the 
mastery over moral conceptions, and assume to 
stand for spiritual relations. Endless examples 
might be given of these mechanical notions of 
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justice ; but there is none more illustrative than 
the well-known story of the legislator Zaleucus, 
who, when his son had become liable to the 
penalty of the loss of both his eyes, gave one 
of his own that his son might still have one eye 
remaining. If this story be told to a child or a 
savage, it will probably excite no misgivings as 
to the satisfactory nature, in the eye of justice, 
of this arrangement. Such notions began to 
work upon the terms in which God s righteous- 
ness was described by the preachers of the 
Gospel and upon the facts of our Lord s history ; 
and under this influence statements became 
current which acquired in course of time a 
recognised theological authority. God's justice, 
outraged by man's sins, was said to have de- 
manded a satisfaction in the form of suffering. As 
the holiness of God was magnified by religious 
zeal, and the conscience bore its witness of 
human culpability, it seemed that nothing short 
of endless pain could atone for each man's sins. 
Infinite justice demanded an infinite penalty. 
But the suffering of Jesus Christ on the cross 
was offered in place of the torments of men. H is 
suffering was for a few hours, but, multiplied by 
his divinity, it might be of equivalent worth in 
the eyes of divine justice to the endless pains 
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of all men. The merit of Christ might be 
transferred to believers, as the guilt of Adam 
had been communicated to all his posterity. By 
such imputation some men, without any desert 
of their own, might be enabled to escape the 
general doom. 

This is sometimes called the * forensic ' way 
of regarding salvation and the atonement. But 
no modern court of law, at least in what we call 
civilized countries, would admit the principles 
assumed. That punishment should be propor- 
tioned to the dignity of the person offended ; 
that the proper demand of justice is a fixed 
equivalent of suffering ; that it is a matter of 
indifference whether this be paid by the offender 
or by some other — these are assumptions which 
criminal law as at present administered would 
promptly repudiate. And every ethical system 
treats the justice of the criminal court, at its 
best, as necessarily superficial and imperfect. 
Moralists see that the relations of human beings 
to one another and to the moral law of the uni- 
verse are not to be expressed in legal formulas. 
They search into the nature of justice, and are 
agreed at least that it means an intelligent con- 
formity to some spiritual order ; it would seem 
monstrous to them to talk of justice being in any 
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high sense satisfied by the infliction of suff*ering. 
They speculate on the mystery of the connec- 
tion of pain with goodness, and recoil unani- 
mously from the idea of suffering as a satisfying 
end. The more profoundly they meditate on 
sin and righteousness, the more thoroughly are 
they penetrated with the feeling that these 
are personal attributes, and that they lose their 
meaning if they are separated from the con- 
sciousness and history of the individual 

The divergence between the traditional ethics 
of theology and the ideas of modem juris- 
prudence and morality is so wide that it has 
become impossible to overlook it Attempts 
are made to sustain the former by appeals to the 
universal instincts of mankind ; but these are 
the instincts which are equally well known to 
moralists, and which they unhesitatingly asso- 
ciate with barbarism. A different and a despe- 
rate policy is, to lay down the principle that 
God s justice is not of the same kind as man's, 
and that we cannot argue from the one to the 
other. But this is in glaring contradiction to 
the language of Scripture and of the greatest 
theologians, and it runs a mine under their 
whole moral teaching. And it would be a 
singular thing that the justice of the kingdom 
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of heaveil should differ from righteousness as 
conceived by civilized men only in resembling 
the wild justice of primitive society. 

The better way is to confess at once that 
modem ethics are truer than the so-called 
forensic system of theological tradition. Modern 
theology should humble itself and go to school, 
to get its errors corrected by ethical science. It 
will learn nothing but good from its most subtle 
and refined appreciations. It will see with 
wonder and delight that whatever i^ lofty and 
attractive in the most anti-theological morality 
is in harmony with New Testament doctrine. 
The righteousness of the Apostolic theology is 
conspicuously one of persons and spiritual rela- 
tions. It uses punishment as a means, but never 
pays homage to suffering as an end. God s 
justice can only be satisfied by a living active 
harmony of intelligences and wills throughout 
his universe. Its object is the perfect order 
of the future. True theological ethics ought not 
only to be stronger and better grounded, but 
also more progressive and willing to learn and 
fruitful, than those of any secular school. 

5. We come lastly to the lessons which theo- 
logy has to learn from Physical Science. And 
these are questions of the present day more 
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than any of the others which we have been con- 
sidering, because it is in this age and in our 
own generation that Physical Science has been 
making some of its most momentous advances. 
After much exchanging of angry and con- 
temptuous judgments between the partisans of 
religion and those of science, there is a ten- 
dency now to compromise the conflict by the 
use of general and hypothetical dicta like these : 
— That there can be no contradiction between 
Religion and Science ; that God's word in the 
Bible must necessarily agree with his work in 
nature ; and that when we know more of both, 
their apparent discrepancies will vanish, and 
we shall perceive them to be in perfect har- 
mony. Some years ago there was more confi- 
dence on the side of religion that the mode of 
reconciliation could immediately be found. An 
ingenious interpretation of a text would suggest 
the jubilant feeling expressed by the preacher 
who exclaimed, Scripture and Science have 
met together. Genesis and Geology have kissed 
each other. The comparative diffidence and 
willingness to hold opinion in suspense which 
now characterise the theological world are 
wholesome signs ; but even now there is dan- 
ger of a false trust being fostered, and it will 
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be for the advantage of theology that it should 
make itself more distinctly a learner in the 
presence of the new revelations of scientific 
discovery. 

The great principle which it has been the 
pride of science in these days to affirm and 
illustrate, and to which the most enterprising 
scientific men are unwilling to admit that there 
can be any exceptions in the history of the uni- 
verse, is that of continuous evolution. The chief 
interest of many special discoveries is that they 
extend the visible domain of litis principle. A 
large amount of evidence has been brought 
together in support of the thesis that, in the 
working out of the incessant changes and modi- 
fications of the physical world, force neither 
perishes nor is newly created. It only assumes 
new forms. Its Protean transmutations have 
easily imposed upon the common observer ; but 
lynx-eyed Science has caught it in the act of 
changing, and the force which has been known 
as heat has been recognised again under the 
disguise of electricity. The keenest scientific 
ambition is putting forth all its energies to 
prove that life itself is evolved, through natural 
transformations of force, and therefore without 
what is called a, new creation, from non-vital 
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elements. All that is, according to these views, 
is but a re-arrangement of that which has been. 
There is growth and progress, but at each step 
the change is only that which followed inevi- 
tably from the natural play of forces in the ex- 
isting conditions. New worlds take shape and 
place ; new species of living creatures appear ; 
but all is brought about by gradual and regular 
evolution. 

Old notions about creation are obviously dis- 
turbed by this doctrine. It is difficult to fix 
the precise meaning which the terms used at 
any time to describe the action of the Creator 
have conveyed to men's minds. Due allowance 
being made for figurative expression, and for 
the mysterious nature of the subject, much 
of the older language about creation may be 
regarded as not incompatible with scientific 
views : and it would be unreasonable to insist 
that it was always understood and meant in the 
most superficial sense. But it is safe to say 
that creative action was always associated with 
breaches or interruptions of continuity in the 
natural order. God, it was supposed, intro- 
duced something new into the total amount of 
existence when he created. This idea of crea- 
tion encouraged men to think of the divine 
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action in general as an action of interference. 

* ' 

There was a certain regular course of things, 
but Divine Providence was constantly interpos- 
ing to make them go differently. Miracles were 
regarded as proving that God could suspend 
the laws of nature when he pleased. To per- 
sons trained in these modes of apprehending 
divine action, it must be something of a shock 
to find all that goes on in the universe ex- 
plained by the principle of continuous evolution. 
They will be apt to protest that God is being 
explained out of the creation. 

It is a trial also to the traditional forms of 
faith, that the boundaries of time as well as of 
space should be pushed away out of sight to 
such an infinite distance. The gradual deve- 
lopment of which science speaks has consumed 
lengths of time which confound the faculty of 
calculation. If we place a Creator at the begin- 
ning of things, to produce the required force 
Avhich has been working ever since, of what in- 
terest is he to us, calling into existence at that 
remote date the unimaginably formless elements 
of the world ? Piety may claim back in de- 
spair the God who made the sun and moon and 
stars, the earth and all that is in it, five or six 
thousand years ago, who has since exhibited his 
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power from time to time in miracles, and who 
interposes by adaptations of the natural order 
for the carrying out of his gracious designs and 
in answer to the prayers of his worshippers. 

The same discoveries which stretch out past 
time so amazingly, affect the common theology- 
through their bearing on the Bible history. It is 
not only in the six days of creation that science 
finds a stumbling-block, but in the story of 
Adam and Eve, of the generations before the 
Flood, of the Flood itself, and so on. If we 
add to the conclusions of physical science those 
of historical research and of the compara- 
tive criticism of religions and myths, it is im- 
possible not to feel that an implicit belief in 
the Old Testament narratives is exposed to 
most serious difficulties. Any creed, therefore, 
which is built up on the assumption of the 
perfect authenticity of the earlier Scriptures is 
likely to be rudely shaken. 

Either great injury or some important gain 
ought certainly to accrue to our theology from 
such a disturbance of the traditional doctrine 
concerning creation and the Bible. We have 
reason to hope that the influence exerted will 
turn out in the end to be a beneficial one. It 
is well that we should be driven out of narrow 
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and mechanical conceptions of the action of 
the Creator. Such conceptions are natural and 
inevitable in a certain stage of knowledge ; 
whilst we are children we may speak, think, and 
understand as children. But the childish forms 
of thought are only excusable, they are not to 
be permanently clung to. The moment it is pos- 
sible to rise above them they begin to be re- 
strictive, confusing, and injurious. It is not 
really good for our faith that we should look 
upon the world as going by chance or fate, and 
upon God as a powerful Being who can inter- 
fere at will with its natural course. The kind 
of religion founded on such notions is not the 
best suited to raise and purify and strengthen 
the soul. The scientific view constrains us to 
think of God as in everything or in nothing. 
If we will not be without God in the world, we 
must learn to regard nature, in its order and 
tendencies, as Divine. We are now under less 
temptation to fix the Creator at some begin- 
ning of things as his place ; his present work is 
more interesting than his past, that which he is 
about to do still more interesting than that 
which he has done. God is about us and 
before us as well as behind us. If we find it 
difficult, as it is idle to deny that we shall, to 

D 
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associate the sense of personal relations and 
personal action with a Creator whose work 
we seek chiefly in that energy which sus- 
tains the progress of the world, we have the 
more inducement to think of God first in the 
character in which he claims our Christian wor- 
ship, as the Father of our spirits, desiring to 
bring us into harmony with his perfect mind. 
It is the knowledge of God as the Righteous 
Father that concerns us most ; to know him as 
a Creator comes in the next degree. The faith 
taught us by Christian theology is that he whom 
we know through Christ is the life and order 
of the universe ; and our apprehensions of the 
mode in which God is related to the universe will 
rightly vary with our knowledge of the universe 
Itself. It would have been wise of Christians not 
to tie themselves down to anything more tech- 
nical and precise on this subject than the broad 
'Pantheism'^ of St. Paul. 

It cannot be denied that the tendency of the 
scientific view of nature is adverse to a belief 
in miracles. Under its influence we require 
that a miracle should introduce itself to us with 



* ' One God and Father of all, who is above all, and through 
all, and in all.' ' Of him, and through him, and unto him, are 
all things.' 
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a strong recommendation before we consent to 
pay any attention to it at all. It is true now, 
as has been alleged, that instead of a miracle 
commending a cause, the cause must commend 
the miracle. We shall believe in the wonders 
wrought by Christ because we believe in Christ. 

But in so doing we shall only be taking the 
mental attitude which our Lord himself ap- 
proved. That men should believe because 
they saw signs and wonders was a thing worth- 
less in his eyes. But he was willing that those 
who believed in him should see illustrations of 
his saving power, and so have their faith in- I 
creased and enlightened. 

The change of attitude, again, with regard to 
the Bible, which science is forcing upon us, only 
brings us back to the Apostolic principle. The 
faith of the Christian Church in its first days 
certainly did not repose upon an infallible book. 
* Not the letter, but the spirit,' was St. PauFs 
maxim, and he included in *the letter' the 
words of documents which he held sacred. It 
cannot, indeed, excite any surprise that the 
reverence of Christendom for the books con- 
tained in the canon of Scripture should have 
passed into an idolatry of the J^ook; or that 
Protestantism, which had emancipated itself 
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from the despotism of Rome by appeals to the 
Bible, should have substituted the infallibility of 
the Bible for that of the Church. But however 
natural was the letter-worship, its effect was 
none the less to numb and cramp the faith of 
Christendom. It was the design of God that 
the world should be governed by the spirit, and 
not by texts. The sacred volume is therefore 
exhibited in the face of the world, to the in- 
credulous dismay of the general multitude of 
Christians, as not wholly trustworthy. The 
Christian will no longer be able to avail himself 
of the short and easy method of the syllogism, 
* All that is in the Bible is true ; this is in the 
Bible, therefore this is true.* But the loss 
ought to be a great gain. The Word of God 
interpreted by history and life is a grander ob- 
ject of faith than even the Bible. Theology 
ceases to be the mere exegesis of documents, 
and becomes an attempt to explain and com- 
mend to the human intelligence the spiritual 
realities with which men have to do. 

I have alluded to St. PauVs habit of associa- 
ting the word ' aW with the name of God. On 
the whole, it may be contended that the New 
Testament in general is free from the mecha- 
nical notions of creative action and interference. 
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from the distinction between the natural and the 
supernatural, and from the cosmological theo* 
ries, which science has had to condemn in the 
traditional theologies. The New Testament 
will not hinder but encourage us in aiming at 
the most spiritual apprehensions of Divine 
energy. It testifies of order as the necessary 
product of the Divine mind in Nature, and the 
order it points to is not dead or stagnant, but 
instinct with life and ever working itself out in 
higher and more perfect forms, having its seat 
in the loftiest provinces of being, but including 
in its dominion whatever is most outward and 
transitory. 

Seeing thus how much our formal thoughts 
about God may owe to movements which do not 
invoke his name, and which come into collision 
with the theology of their time, we shall surely 
turn with increased reverence to him who is the 
God of the world as well as of the Church, 
and who actually governs whilst we are specula- 
ting about him. Our faith, we are admonished, 
is in God himself, and to know God is our su- 
prertie attainment, from whatever quarter the 
knowledge may come. The Divine nature rises 
above systems and speculations, the legitimate 
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object of these efforts of the human understand- 
ing, but never comprehended by them. From 
those heights a new awe should descend upon 
our faith. 

But let us notice how the standing of theology 
is affected, as these powers of the spiritual world 
act and react on one another. In the first place, 
we are under no necessity to admit that Christian 
theology is being disintegrated or undermined 
by the encroachment of secular ideas. Decayed 
and unstable props, in which false confidence 
had been placed, are removed, but the founda- 
tion stands sure. If theology is improved, if 
its conceptions of the Divine ways are made 
deeper and wider and more real, then we have 
good reason to contend that it is strengthened, 
and not weakened. If we retire from some 
positions which are now untenable, we see that 
they were never wisely occupied, and we remove 
to those which we ought to have held all along. 
Theology, like other sciences, is not injured by 
correction. On the contrary, to purge it of 
errors is to do it the greatest possible service. 
There is the more reason for taking this hopeful 
view, because we can not only see that science 
is dangerous rather to the fungoid growths than 
to the health and life of the old theology, but 
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are further able to show that those larger appre- 
hensions which seem to be produced and are at 
all events urged upon us by modern progress, 
were never wholly wanting to theology. As we 
read what has been left us by devout Christians, 
from the Apostles downwards, we constantly find | 
what we had supposed to be modern thoughts I 
anticipated ^ in their reflections. In the second 
place, we are encouraged to believe in theological 



* I have been struck by an unexpected instance of this antici- 
pation given in Miss Wedgwood's book on John Wesley (p. 78). 
The following passage occurs in the writings of John Gambold, 
a clergyman who joined the Moravians, and who died in 1771 : — 
* However common it is, it must ever be atheism to term any 
event natural^ with the intent to deny that it is divine, ... It 
is impossible to conceive any religion at all, any trust, resigna- 
tion, or gratitude towards the Deity, upon any other foundation' 
(than that of the acknowledgment of all things as divine). * For 
what a dreary void are we left in, what a sullen and total 
suspense of all those sweetest emotions of the soul towards its 
Maker, which are to it what respiration is to the body, the 
moment the least exception is imagined from the general rule, 
that " the finger of God is in all things " ! As on the one hand, 
with respect to such an exceptional instance, there would be no 
intelligent and gracious Being for us properly to honour, love, 
and ti^ust in, to suppUcate and thank, in that event ; so on the 
other, if but some things — were they ever so few — did come to 
pass without Him, more might, and then why not all ?' 

* Miracles were such simple instances ' (of God's dealing with 
man) * as by their peculiar evidence were intended to serve for a 
key to a thousand less clear ; such uncommon events as were 
designed to explain what is called the common course of nature 
— they were calculated to claim on the part of God that regular 
and continual agency which He has in the elementary motions 
and sublunary events.' 
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progress, because we can see where the forces 
are by which the advance is to be promoted. 
It is clear that we cannot trust the cause of 
theology to the religious instincts of mankind, or 
to the expository labours of divines. From such 
agencies corruption and formalism are always to 
be dreaded. The hope of theology is rather in 
movements outside of its own province. As hu- 
man life becomes richer and human knowledge is 
enlarged, theology will be supplied with materials 
for new growth. There is an actual progress in 
the world, and in this we may claim that theology 
should share. It will be the interest of religious 
men to promote and to study secular progress, 
in order that they may know the ways of God 
more truly. We may still be persuaded that 
special inspiration will be given to the most ear- 
nest faith and devotion ; but the inspiration will 

' often come through the channel of suggestion 
from the outside world ; and the best thoughts 
of the few will not be the ruling assumptions of 
the many, until they can enter into combination 
with those ideas of the age by which common 
life is moulded. 
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THE RELA TIONS OF THE CHRISTIAN THEOR Y 
OF DUTY TO UNIVERSAL MORALITY} 

We Christians have for ourselves a certain 
theory of duty. We find the principles of it in 
our sacred writings. It is expounded and en- 
forced in our churches. There are, we know, 
very considerable variations in the modes in 
which it is interpreted ; and it very often 
happens that Christian teachers speaking to 
fellow-Christians give advice and use appeals 
which might be addressed by any man to any 
other men. But it is, nevertheless, obviously 
true that there is a Christian manner of life pro- 
fessedly grounded on Christian assumptions, 
having claims on those who acknowledge, and 
not having the same kind of claims on those 
who do not acknowledge, those assumptions. 
The ethics of the pulpit in their most character- 
istic form are intended for believers only. How 
then do we who accept the properly Christian 
ethics stand towards the morality of men in 

'^ The Fortnightly Review^ July 1869. 
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general ? This is a question which forces itself 
upon any Christian who looks outside the pre- 
sent life of his own communion, and takes an 
interest in the affairs of the world. It is hardly 
necessary at this time to refer to the opinion — 
though it has been held by the most earnest 
Christians — according to which there is no such 
thing as morality at all, except in the sense of 
some indispensable worldly conventions, for the 
non-elect, or the unconverted ; which has de- 
nounced the best acts of non-Christians as no- 
thing better than splendid sins, and has refused 
to have any other conception of men in general 
than that of creatures walking blindly to their 
ruin. Practically we may regard this way of 
thinking as now repudiated by responsible 
Christians. And therefore they are called upon 
to realise to themselves, and to explain to others, 
what are the relations between their morality and 
common morality. Does the word Duty express 
for them two different sets of ideas ? Has the 
Christian, besides his own ethics, to adopt ano- 
ther system for more general uses ? Is he 
compelled by his own doctrines to choose one 
rather than another of the systems of morality 
which he finds competing in the world ? It will 
be my endeavour in this paper to show that, 
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with legitimate interpretations, the Christian 
theory of duty becomes available in a very ade- 
quate and complete degree as a universal system 
of morality. 

I must briefly state what woujd be generally 
accepted as the Christian conception of duty. 
We believe that we are, by our higher nature, 
God*s children. It is our duty to be true chil- 
dren of God. God has revealed himself in a 
Son, so that we know in an appreciable degree 
what God is> and what his children should be. 
We are to yield him filial affections, and to 
imitate his nature. The chief features of the 
Divine Nature are righteousness and love, and 
we, accordingly, ought to become righteous and 
loving. But the constitutional relation of man 
to God is such that dependence on God is a 
condition of moral life. The just man lives by 
faith. The will of God is what the Christian 
has to do, and it is by trust and self-surrender 
that he becomes able to do it. This statement 
would probably seem to all Christians too bald 
and incomplete to be taken as anything like 
an adequate account of the principles of their 
morality. Some would like to add to it one 
development or qualification, some another. 
But Christian morality must always, I appre- 
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hend, have for its cardinal assumption sonship 
toward God, and, for its sphere and code, the 
affections proper to that sonship, and to the 
mutual relations amongst human beings which 
it involves. * 

Outside of the Church we find systems of 
ethical science endeavouring to establish them- 
selves, in which no account is taken of such a 
filial relation, or of such filial duties. The field 
of ethical controversy is in the main occupied 
by two rival schools, that of intuitive or spiritu- 
alist, and that of inductive or utilitarian morality. 
Just now, fresh life has been thrown into the 
conflict between the two schools. A gallant but 
evidently somewhat rash assault has been made 
upon the utilitarians by Mr. Lecky, and has been 
hotly repelled in their name by the editor of the 
Fortnightly Review. The conflict is full of 
interest and instruction. It is easy to see that 
the intuitional moralists are most in sympathy 
with theological views, and that the utilitarians 
— though Mr. Lecky may be unadvised in saying 
that their creed is practically incompatible with 
belief in a God — make it their business for the 
most part to explain human life to its roots 
without reference to God, But it is generally 
assumed, on both sides, that the ethical contro- 
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versy should be carried on without the introduc- 
tion of theological elements; and, for various 
reasons, intuitional moralists who have been not 
only theists, like Mr. Lecky, but undoubted 
Christians, have thought it best to argue moral 
questions upon grounds which are presumably 
common to themselves and their opponents, and 
therefore to keep their theology in the back- 
ground. Paley is an exception of some importance 
to these latter remarks. He' was a utilitarian 
moralist, adopting what other utilitarians have 
thought a low standard, and at the same time 
the will of God and a future life were necessary 
elements in his system. But^ as a rule. Chris- 
tians are expected to maintain the intuitive 
morality without making their Christianity a 
ground of it. On this point I may express the 
general feeling in the words of the late Professor 
Grote, a clergyman and sincere Christian. The 
position to be held, he says, is this : — 

That morality suggests religion, and that the more 
right morality is, the more it suggests, and must sug- 
gest, the true religion : but that morality is in itself 
independent of anything which can, with significance, 
be called actual religion, and that all the great notions 
of morality are suggested independently of any dis- 
tinctively religious considerations. This latter prin- 
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ciple appears to me to be of prime importance, for 
two reasons : the one, that without it morality cannot 
ftimish any independent support to definite religion — 
any argument, e, g.^ in support of the truth of our 
Christian revelation — and to me it furnishes the 
greatest; the other, that we want morality to have 
its full force, as morality, MnAtx false religions as well 
as under the true, and not to be only valid for those 
who acknowledge this latter.^ 

I quote these words with great respect, but 
the considerations I have mentioned, as to the 
exhaustive pretensions of the properly Christian 
law of duty, make me unable to agree with 
them. 

In observing the battle between the intuitive 
and the inductive moralists, it may be noticed 
that the antagonists do not both bring their 
strength to bear upon the same point. The 
most important division in moral science is that 
between the moral standard and the moral 
sanction. The former answers the question, 
How do we find out and know what is right ? 
The latter answers the question, What constrains 
us to do it ? We can all say, * I ought to do 
what is right/ But inquirers will ask, either — 
Why ought I ? or. Why is this or that right ? 
Now utilitarians urge, that the criterion of right- 

* From an unpublished letter. 
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ness in an action is its tendency to promote the 
general well-being or happiness ; and the posi- 
tion is one which it is extremely difficult to 
assail. Intuitive moralists urge, that we have 
instinctive preferences and a consciousness of 
obligation, which incline us ct priori to what is 
right ; that Right asserts an authority over us, 
which we naturally acknowledge. In these con- 
tentions each party is strong, and it does not 
appear, so far, that there is any direct contradic- 
tion between them. But if utilitarians affirm 
that what we call the authority of conscience is 
nothing but impressions of pleasure collected by 
experience and brought to bear in the form of 
constraint upon individuals by law and social 
opinion, and that all thought and feeling and 
action are only modes of molecular activity, or 
if intuitionalists deny that a tendency to promote 
well-being is a sound test of right action, then 
an undoubted antagonism arises. If, however, 
we are at liberty to take from each school what 
we choose and to leave the rest, we may find 
ourselves very much disposed to pay deference 
to the criterion by which the utilitarians would 
discover what is right, and at the same time to 
believe with the d priori moralists that human 
nature is so made as to recognise the inherent 
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authority of what is right, whenever and how- 
ever it has been discovered. 



The moral standard for the Christian must be 
the will of God ; nor can his moral sanction be 
anything else than the same will of God. That 
which is right for us to do is what God wills. 
The reason why we ought to do it is because 
God wills it. • There is nothing more ultimate 
or fundamental to the Christian than these two 
principles, which thus coalesce into one. 

But when we have called the will of God our 
rule and standard, it becomes necessary to ex- 
plain how we are to learn what the will of God 
is. The first impulse with a great number of 
Christians is to pronounce that we learn it from 
the Bible. An innocent dictum of this kind, 
prompted by the loyalty and reverence which 
Protestants have been taught to cherish towards 
the Bible, gives great advantages to hostile rea- 
soners, and is summarily accepted by them as 
the Christian theory of the standard of morality. 
It is easy to show that the Bible cannot serve 
as such a standard ; and it is equally easy to 
show that in the New Testament, and in all the 
more authoritative utterances of Christian belief, 
we do not find such a character ascribed to the 
Bible. The authentic Christian theory may be 
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stated as follows : — The great principles of the 
will of God, and those which should govern all 
human action, have been exhibited in the most 
perfect and impressive form in the life of the 
Son of man. These principles commend them- 
selves so naturally to the human conscience that 
they will never be honestly denied by anyone. 
They are such as justice, truth, self-control, love. 
In by far the greater part of human life these 
principles are of themselves sufficient to guide 
and determine conduct. But they do not settle 
beforehand what ought to be done in all circum- 
stances. New circumstances raise new questions. 
One step towards greater perfection suggests 
another step. How, in such cases, are Christians 
to ascertain what is the will of God ? We might 
answer, speaking most broadly, that help of 
every kind is to be willingly accepted. Such a 
criterion as that of congruity with what is already 
known and thoroughly trusted will be of great 
use. But on the whole the new principle or 
mode of action will have to be proved. Experi- 
ence is the great test of accordance with the will 
of God. How does it work "i is the question 
which the devout Christian i$ bound to ask con- 
cerning any innovation in life. The question is 
asked with confidence by Christians, because 
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they believe that the conditions of human life do 
not come by chance, but are divinely ordered. 
The verdict of experience is necessarily the 
judgment of the Divine Ruler. This is the plain 
and reiterated teaching of St Paul, and this was 
the rule on which the first Christians consciously 
and deliberately acted. The prepossessions of 
a devout mind will be rich in suggestions, but 
they can never afford to be independent of facts. 
It will always be necessary to prove by trial, 
8ox*fta^6*v, what the will of God is. 

With regard to the great questions which 
mark the line of moral progress, this has always 
been the legitimate Christian policy. I do 
not for a moment mean to say that Christians 
in general have faithfully followed it. But they 
would have been better Christians, as well as 
more useful to the world, if they had. And, 
though not firmly observed, that policy may be 
distinctly traced in the history of Christendom. 
In regulating customs as to marriage, slavery, 
and other dominant institutions of life, — in de- 
ciding upon the comparative claims of religion, 
of country, and of family, — ^whilst hints and sug- 
gestions have generally come from the aspira- 
tions of Christian hearts, the testimony of ex- 
perience has been confessed by the greater 
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Christian teachers to be sacred, and has been 
accepted as the final judgment. 

And the question how a thing would work, 
whether experience was in favour of it or 
against it, could not substantially differ from the 
question whether its tendency was to promote 
the well-being of mankind or not. In other 
words, Christian judgment has submitted to the 
utilitarian or experiential test. The will of God 
is the real good of mankind. We cannot for a 
moment allow that there can be any possible 
divergence between the two standards. It is 
true that utilitarians affirm that good is ' happi- 
ness, and happiness is pleasure, and I admit 
that there is something extremely distasteful to 
the Christian habit of mind in making pleasure 
the aim and end of existence. But then we find 
that this notion, in the same sense, is almost 
equally distasteful to the modern utilitarian. 
The selfish theory is utterly and conclusively 
abandoned by the highest utilitarian authorities.^ 

^ See for example MilFs ' Utilitarianism,' pp. 22-24. ^^ the 
other hand, the self-regarding theory has been reasserted in 
one of the most remarkable of recent ethical discussions (' The 
Morals of Expediency and Intuition,' Pail Mall Gazette of 
June 5 th and 8th), by a writer who combines the principles of 
Bentham and Paley. This vigorous thinker says that the 
utilitarian answer to the question, Why ought I to do what is 
right ? is, Because it will conduce to my greatest happiness : 

£ 2 
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They appear to call for the unreserved sacri- 
fice and destruction of himself, if a man can 
thereby promote largely the general happiness 
of his fellow-men. And when we find that 
they also eagerly insist upon a difference of 
dignity in pleasures, setting the aesthetic above 
the sensual, and the moral above the aesthetic, 
I do not see that we need have any quarrel 
with them upon this point of the nature of well- 
being. 

Mr. Lecky, speaking on the side of intui- 
tional morality, is rash enough to allege that 
the higher kind of virtue is not of a nature to 

and he endeavours to prove that the very question. Why ought 
I ? cannot be thoroughly understood except so as necessarily to 
imply such an answer. But he holds that the probability of 
rewards and punishments in a future state must affect the 
expectation of happiness in an important degree. The principle 
affirmed by Mr. Mill, that a man is bound to give up his own 
happiness without reserve or hope, if he can thereby promote 
the greater happiness of others, will be felt by Christians to be 
a strained and unnatural one, binding a needless burden on men. 
According to Christian belief, he who casts himself away will 
find himself. We are encouraged not to care for ourselves, 
because God cares for us. In some respects those who start 
from the Christian relation between men and God, will rather 
agree with the writer in the Pall Mall Gazette than with Mr. 
MilL But there is an important difference between his concep- 
tion of God and theirs. Whilst he thinks of God chiefly as 
wielding the promises and threats — especially the threats — of 
the future world, they would take the most perfect ideal of 
parental guidance and filial trust as illustrating what God is to 
men, and what men should be to God. 
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promote the well-being of mankind, or at least 
to promote such social happiness as he conceives 
to be the ideal of utilitarians. He takes the ap- 
parently high line of advocating, on the ground of 
our native instincts of preference and approba- 
tion, a virtue which not only does not make hap- 
piness its aim, but is actually likely to diminish 
the amount of human happiness. It is incon- 
ceivable that anyone accustomed to believe iti 
God as the Creator of human society, should, 
think that there can be a virtue which would in 
the long run have such an effect. Christians 
have always assumed and taught that obedience 
to the will of God is the way to true happiness. 
They will agree with Mr. Mill wl^en he says, — 

If men believe, as most profess to do, in the 
goodness of God, those who think that conducivc- 
ness to the general happiness is the essence, or even 
only the criterion, of good, must necessarily believe 
that it is also that which God approves.^ If it be 
a true belief that God desires, above all things, the 
happiness of his creatures, and that this was his 
purpose in their creation, utility is not only not a 
godless doctrine, but more profoundly religious than 
any other. ... A utilitarian who believes in the 
perfect goodness and wisdom of God, necessarily be- 
lieves that whatever God has thought fit to reveal on 
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the subject of morals, must fulfil the requirements of 
utility in a supreme degree. . . . Whatever aid 
religion, either natural or revealed, can afford to ethical 
investigation, is as open to the utilitarian moralist as 

to any other.* 

• 

Let us take as an example some question 
within the domain of moral. science, upon which 
there would now be a difference of opinion 
amongst well-informed persons. It is a remark- 
able fact that, whilst there is so much diversity 
as to the grounds of duty, there is so little as to 
the duties themselves. But such a subject as the 
relation of women to men may be considered as 
belonging to morals, and upon this it may be 
assumed that at the present moment people 
seriously differ. Some would advocate greatly- 
increased facility of divorce, an absolutely equal 
contract in marriage, identical rights for each 
sex before the law, and other innovations affect- 
ing the position of women. To a certain ex- 
tent Christians may be said .to be prepossessed 
against such proposals. A theory of marriage 
is laid down in the New Testament, which is 
represented as having the sanction of God Him- 
self. To give up marriage altogether would 
make a great rent in the New Testament teach- 

^ * Utilitarianism,' pp. 31, 32. 
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ing. And certainly the general effect of that 
teaching is to persuade us to regard the mar- 
riage tie as sacred, and not to be dissolved. A 
theory which treats marriage as a matter of con- 
venience is repugnant to our Christian instincts. 
But we Christians are quite ready to justify the 
most reverent view of marriage as conducive to 
the well-being of mankind. We have no fear 
of its being proved by any appeal to experience 
that the institution of marriage is an injurious 
one. If evidence unfavourable to any existing 
custom in the department of marriage laws or 
the legal condition of women begins to accumu- 
late, we shall probably be led by our Christian 
prejudices to scrutinise it with severity, and we 
shall feel an interest in meeting it with argu- 
ments from experience on the other side. But 
should the unfavourable evidence be manifestly 
the stronger, it is vain to suppose that we shall 
be unaffected by it. Gradually, perhaps slowly, 
but surely, we shall come to recognise the testi- 
mony of experience as bringing a Divine sanc- 
tion with it. Good customs which seem to be 
endangered will jfind a firmer support than they 
had before. We shall once more perceive the 
will of God in what the facts of life bring home 
to us. The witness of facts, if only we can get 
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It genuine, is as positive and authentic a re- 
velation of the will of God as anything in the 
New Testament. 

So far, then, as the determining of what we 
ought to do is concerned, we may be better sa- 
tisfied that we are walking on Christian as well 
as solid ground, in going with Mr. Mill or any 
other of the moralists who make the promotion 
of human happiness the test of right action, 
than in depending, with Mr. Lecky, on the 
guidance of our innate moral consciousness. 
And, to turn the matter round, the Christian 
theory of accepting God's will as our law, and 
finding out by experience what God's will is, 
provides us with just those means of discovery 
which utilitarianism professes to supply. 

It is not so easy to describe the sanction^ as 
the standard, of utilitarian ethics. With the 
Christian the will of God is the sanction as well 
as the standard. We hold ourselves bound to 
do God's will because it is his will. Mr. Mill 
seems to allow that Christians, without giving up 
their theory of obligation, may be perfect utili- 
tarians by simply accepting the utilitarian test. 
But he holds — in common with nearly all mo- 
ralists, on his own side and on the opposite — 
that duty may be defined without reference to 
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God ; and he undertakes to show that utilita- 
rians can account for and produce the pheno- 
mena of conscience and obligation as well as 
the ct priori moralists. 

In thoroughness and simplicity Christians 
may surely contend that their theory of obliga- 
tion is beyond all rivalry. Only let their datum 
be granted — that there is a God who communi- 
cates his will, in whatever way, to men, his 
children — and no one can deny that we have in 
this fact a simple and final explanation of con- 
science and duty. All the language which 
seems most natural and inevitable about moral 
obligation fits in readily with this theory. We 
have but to name the will of God, to imply that 
it is absolutely binding upon us. When we 
further consider what we believe about the 
nature and acts of God, the law of complete 
self-surrender and dependence — the principle of 
righteousness by faith — commends itself to us 
as necessarily involved in that belief If all the 
world consisted of believers in the God of the 
Christians, it would be manifestly futile to at- 
tempt to construct any other theory of duty but 
that according to which men are responsible to 
their Maker, as to a perfectly wise and just and 
loving Father. 
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Both intuitionalists and utilitarians, however, 
undertake to explain duty without assuming 
man's relation to God. And the former do it 
by affirming that there is something in the con- 
stitution of man's nature which gives to right 
action an ct pHoH claim and authority over his 
mind. They make their appeal to the common 
consciousness. When the received morality 
says to us, You ought to do this and that, if we 
ask, Why ought we ? intuitionalists answer by 
asking, Don't you know and feel that you 
ought ? Utilitarians bring against this method 
the well-known objections, that this is simply 
turning the popular impressions of the moment 
into a law, and that these supposed constitu- 
tional assumptions cannot stand against analy- 
sis. They proceed to analyse. They say that 
all that they have to deal with is the internal 
persuasion or bias which we call the sense of 
duty. This is, in fact, a strong leaning to what 
is right, and a strong shrinking from what is 
wrong. They resolve this feeling into the re- 
sult of many influences. They trace it to here- 
ditary tendencies impressed on the bodily sys- 
tem, to early education, and most generally, to 
the action of law and social opinion deterring 
from and punishing what is wrong, and encou- 
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raging with approbation and rewards what is 
right. When such influences have been brought 
steadily to bear upon a human organisation, 
there results the state of feeling called con- 
science, or a sense of duty. To nourish the 
conscientious feeling it is only necessary to 
strengthen and direct those influences. 

The most determined spiritualist can hardly 
follow, unmoved, these operations of 'victo- 
rious analysis' upon the moral sense. But 
however adequate the explanations, in the 
hands of an able reasoner, may for a moment 
appear to be, no one can acquiesce in them as 
satisfactory except those who have despaired 
of the spiritual world. The old terminology of 
morals is continually protesting and rebelling 
against this theory of the conscience. Explain 
it as you will, ' I ought ' is hardly the proper ex- 
pression to denote a physiological inference. If 
we try to frame a language really suited to such 
• conceptions of duty, the very life seems to have 
gone out of morality. We miss the most power- 
ful spring of conduct, the most intelligible ob- 
ject of appeal, the strongest anchor in a storm 
of personal temptation. For the promotion of 
inward virtue, the morality of thoughts and as- 
pirations, we lose the hold upon a higher power, 
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and have to fall back upon self-culture only. 
The moral chemist may bring together mate- 
rials from below which promise to make the 
living growth of goodness ; but, after all, we 
continue to feel that we cannot dispense with 
the subtle influence from above which animates, 
and inspires, and draws the spul upwards. 

But we Christians do not now profess to deny 
all morality in those by whom the Christian 
sanction is not accepted. We recognise and 
admire virtue in men who do not practise it 
because it is the will of God, If we, then, 
whose explanation of morality is that God 
speaks to us, and we hear his voice, and confess 
his authority, are called upon to explain morality 
in those whose conception of it is a totally dif- 
ferent one, we must either avail ourselves of 
some independent system of morality for them, 
or show that our system can adapt itself in some 
way to their case. The latter course seems to 
me in every way preferable. And in order to 
justify ourselves we need nothing but one prin- 
ciple of interpretation, a principle which is on 
all accounts a most important one. We need to 
conceive of God in a truly spiritual manner. 
That is, we must think of God as mysterious, 
never more than partially apprehended, speak- 
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ing in nature, and in human society, as well as 
in Christ and in the sacred writers. We must 
think of trust in God and the service of God as 
not limited to those who accept the definitions 
of theology. 

The narrowest and most formal notions of 
God and his action are too common amongst 
Christians ; and these are, naturally welcome to 
those who make it their business to account for 
all things without God. Non-Christians have 
great excuse for assuming that the will of God 
is but another name for infallible Scripture, or 
that God only acts in miracles, or that faith is a 
curious principle to be understood only by the 
initiated. But these notion^ never formed part 
of the higher Christian theology. It is impos- 
sible for a man to be an earnest and intelligent 
Christian without being raised by his Christianity 
above them. All the greater Christian theo- 
logians have been led inevitably to views which, 
by comparison, may be called mystical and 
pantheistic. They have been accustomed to 
see God in all things, and especially in all order 
and goodness. It would be impossible to find a 
more unmystical and common-sense divine than 
Paley ; but even of him Professor Bain remarks, 
with significant wonder, * He cannot, it seems. 
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trust human nature with a single charitable act 
apart from the intervention of the Deity.' We 
should not use by preference the word * inter- 
vention;' but assuredly a spiritual theology, 
whilst ready to acknowledge the charitable acts 
of any man, would never admit that one of them 
was done without the Deity. We say, then, that 
everything to which the idea of duty attaches 
itself is some aspect or manifestation of God ; 
that a moral law, whencesoever derived, is in fact 
a law of God ; that ideals cherished with reverence 
are shadows of the Divine perfection ; that even 
devotion to human kind is devotion to the Father 
in whose image mankind is made. We do not in- 
vent these interpretations merely for the sake of 
contriving an ambitious, but unreal and delusive 
comprehension ; these and similar statements 
have been expressed from the first in the lan- 
guage of Christian doctrine, and with an eye to 
Christians only. We preach upon them from 
texts of Scripture * in sermons intended for the 
edification of believers. So that this method is 
a perfectly real one to Christians, and we apply 

^ For example : ' God is love, and he that dwelleth in love 
dwelleth in God, and God in him.' * Every one that loveth is 
bom of God.' * When saw we thee an hungered and fed thcfe ? 

Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 

these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.' 
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it to ourselves far more, and more naturally, 
than we think of applying it to unbelievers. 
But it is capable of application to their case as 
well as to ours. It will follow then, that, accord- 
ing to the Christian view, he who regards Duty 
as having an indefeasible claim upon him, is 
really acknowledging the absolute sovereignty 
of God's will ; he who forgets himself to live for 
his fellows is living for Christ and for God ; he 
who cherishes an ideal of honour and purity and 
kindness, is paying homage to the Son of man, 
and striving after the perfection of God. A 
conscience is a conscience, however it has been 
produced ; and the higher law to which it is in 
fact sensitive, however it may be named by the 
owner of the conscience, is necessarily by Chris- 
tians named the law of God. 

Professor Huxley, in that lecture ^ on * The 
Physical Basis of Life,' in which he has declared 
so uncompromising a determination to know 
nothing but natural phenomena and their laws, 
seems to reduce the noblest acts of duty to the 
precise level of the contractile agitation of the 
protoplasm in the hairs of the stinging-nettle. 
' All thought,' he says, ' is but the expression of 
molecular changes in the physical matter of life. 

* The Fortnightly Review^ February 1869, 
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As surely as every future grows out of past and 
present, so will the physiology of the future gra- 
dually extend the realm of matter and law until 
it is coextensive with knowledge, with feeling, and 
with action/ Most of his readers cannot help 
feeling depressed by such a prospect, and would 
at any rate take it to be discouraging to moral 
appeals and exhortations ; but Mr. Huxley 
himself seems to consider the identity in nature 
of action and contractility as positively suggest- 
ing with peculiar emphasis a moral conclusion. 
*Why trouble ourselves,' he asks, 'with any- 
thing beyond natural phenomena ? We live in 
a world which is full of misery and ignorance, 
and the plain duty of each and all of us is to 
try to make the little corner he can influence 
somewhat less miserable and somewhat less 
ignorant than it was before he entered it.' The 
plain duty of each and all of us ! Where in 
the world, we are inclined to ask, does Mr. 
Huxley find a place for plain duty amongst his 
molecular changes ? Nevertheless, we see that 
he does acknowledge a plain duty for all and 
each ; and this plain duty he declares to be to 
strive against misery and ignorance. Well ; any 
man who does that, in the eye of the Christian, 
is doing Gods will; if he is responsible for 
doing it, he is really responsible to God. Mr. 
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Huxley is a physiologist, and goes a little aside 
from his own professional line in making this 
appeal to our consciences. But when we see 
the warmth with which such moralists as Mr. 
Mill, say, or M. Comte, treat moral questions, 
the enthusiasm with which they desire the im- 
provement of the human race, their indignation 
against wrong, their reverence for goodness, 
the profound sense of responsibility they would 
cultivate in themselves and others, we cannot 
but say, these men live by faith more than most 
Christians, and their faith is in — what ? In 
what we, speaking for ourselves, should most 
certainly name God. 

It may make philosophers smile, thus to pro- 
nounce them theists and even Christians, whether 
they will or no. But these considerations are 
not addressed expressly to them. The object 
of them is to justify the Christian theory of 
duty as capable of universal application. Mr. 
Bain says of Paley : * The ethical standard with 
him is the conjoined reference to the will of the 
Deity, and to utility or human happiness. He 
is unable to construct a scheme applicable to 
mankind generally, until they are first converted 
to a belief in revelation.' From such an objec- 
tion I desire to clear the doctrine of those who 
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make the will of God the supreme law. I con- 
tend that Christians have no need to add an 
exoteric to their esoteric morality. The theory 
taught them by their Master and St Paul and 
St. John serves for all the world. It accepts 
the utilitarian test of the rightness of actions 
without reserve. It more manifestly embraces, 
and gives much-needed support to, the whole 
intuitional morality. It is able and willing to 
recognise and affiliate the goodness of all good 
men, whatever they may profess to believe. In 
utilitarianism there is nothing which there is not 
in Christianity. What there is in the Christian 
ethical system beyond and in advance of utili- 
tarianism — how it gives birth to a larger and 
finer code of duties, how it presents more 
powerful and inspiring motives, how, by dealing 
at once with the heart, out of which are the 
issues of life, it escapes the embarrassment of a 
system which is primarily a morality of actions, 
how it invests the human ideal with heavenly 
radiance, touching the imagination as well as 
the heart — on these topics it has been beyond 
my present purpose to dwell. My conclusion is, 
let not Christians be distrustful of their theology ; 
let them be glad to see it searched and proved 
by any trial. Marcus Aurelius has said (iii. 13) 
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Christian ought to say it with tenfold mean- 
ing and confidence — * The bond which unites the 
divine and human to one another is such, that 
neither wilt thou do anything well which per- 
tains to man without at the same time having 
a reference to things divine ; nor the contrary/ 



NOTE ON THE MORAL QUALITY OF 
ACTIONS APART FROM MOTIVES. 

It is by no means an easy thing to define an 
action. There is on one side the Scylla of 
making it mechanical, by shutting out mind 
and feeling from it ; and on the other side the 
Charybdis of putting too much mind and feeling 
into it, and so making it include what does not 
properly belong to it The question of the 
relation of a motive to an action is so important 
that I may be permitted to refer to an inci- 
dental discussion of it in a note contained in the 
second edition of Mr. Mill's * Utilitarianism/ 
Mr. Mill says in the text of his work (p. 26) : 
* Utilitarian moralists have gone beyond almost 
all others in affirming that the motive has 
nothing to do with the morality of the action^ 
though mtich with the worth of the agent. He 
who saves a fellow-creature from drowning 

F 2 
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does what is morally right, whether his motive 
be duty or the hope of being paid for his trou- 
ble ; he who betrays the friend that trusts him 
is guilty of a crime, even if his object be 
to serve another friend to whom he is under 
greater obligations.' I had objected to this 
statement, in a criticism which Mr. Mill does 
me the honour to notice, that we cannot help 
taking the motive into account, in estimating the 
rightness or wrongness of an action ; and I had 
suggested more extreme alternative cases than 
Mr. Mill's, as that the life of the drowning man 
was saved in order that he might be tortured 
alive, and that the friend was betrayed with an 
eye to his own greater good. Mr. Mill replies, 
that by a common and venial oversight, I have 
confounded the very different ideas of motive 
and intention, the distinction between which 
utilitarian moralists (and Bentham pre-eminently) 
have taken great pains to illustrate. In the case 
of rescue which I have supposed, not only the 
motive, Mr. Mill says, but the act itself is 
different. The rescue is only the necessary first 
step of an act far more atrocious than leaving 
the man to drown would have been. True : 
but the same criticism appears to me to apply 
to Mr. Mill's own illustrations. What Mr. Mill, 
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in the passage quoted, calls motives, Bentham 
would rather have called intentions. Intention 
may regard, says Bentham, either the act or 
its consequences. The man who hoped to 
be paid for saving the other from drowning, 
intended, Bentham would have said, to make 
some money ; his motive was desire of money, 
a thing neither good nor bad. The saving of 
life was right, because saving life is generally 
conducive to happiness. In the other case, what 
Mr. Mill calls the man's ' object ' — meaning his 
motive— would also be, more strictly, his * inten- 
tion.' To serve his friend is his intention, and 
the betrayal of the other friend's trust is *a 
necessary first step of this act ; ' his motive is that 
variety of benevolence which is called gratitude, 
— a motive which, according to Bentham, might 
just as easily prompt a wrong action as a right 
one. As regards this particular point, then, 
I venture to think that I have offended against 
accurate distinction neither more nor less than 
Mr. Mill himself The question of importance 
is, how we are to give an action its full moral 
quality, when we separate it from the motives 
and disposition. To Bentham, I believe, this 
would have been a matter of indifference. To 
him it is enough to call an action pernicious 
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without stamping it as wicked. He would have 
so far differed from Mr. Mill, I imagine, as to 
persist that in the case I suggested, the man 
in the mere saving of life was doing what ought 
to be called right, because generally beneficial, 
although in the particular case it was a step to a 
wrong action. Mr. Mill appears to be unwilling 
to call a bad man's act, done with a bad purpose, 
a good act. On the other hand, are we willing 
to say with him that a man who betrays a friend 
in order to serve another friend, to whom he is 
under greater obligations, * is guilty of a crime,' 
no less than if the act were a wholly selfish one ? 
The act, in the legal or Benthamite view, is a 
wrong one ; it is an act for law to punish. But 
in pronouncing on the guilt of the doer, in con- 
sidering the reflex character of the act, we can 
hardly help taking motives into account. Mr. 
Mill allows us indeed to do this, if we are esti- 
mating the worth of the agent We may infer, 
he says, disposition from acts, and shall think 
well or ill of a man according to his disposition. 
Well, what I contend is, that this principle of 
estimating according to motives runs of necessity 
into our judgment of acts when we are deter- 
mining their moral quality. Bentham himself 
says, * It is an acknowledged thing that every 
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kind of act whatever is apt to assume a different 
character, and be attended with different effects, 
according to the nature of the motives which 
give birth to it/ It is most natural, when we 
are thinking of moral responsibility, to regard 
an act as an expression of mind or feeling. And 
Christians will habitually and consistently so 
regard it. They will always look beyond the 
act to its motives. In their view, acts derive 
their niorality from the actuating purpose or 
feeling. And they will judge of feeling as right 
and noble, or the opposite, not only by its ten- 
dency to produce beneficial results (although 
they will accept this as a safe criterion), but 
also as it is in harmony or not with what they 
have learnt to be the highest attributes of the 
Divine nature. 
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WEAK POINTS IN UTILITARIANISM} 

Of all moralists not distinctly professing to take 
the utilitarian side, probably no one has conceded 
so much to the utilitarian theory as Professor 
Grote.^ He distinguishes, indeed, between the 
older Epicurean doctrine concerning happiness 
as the object of action, and what he calls the 
neo-utilitarianism of Mr. J. S. Mill, and it is 
only to the latter that he is so friendly. He 
sees in it a philosophy differing much, and even 
in kind, from that of Bentham and Paley. But 
this ethical system of Mr. Mill is the utilita- 
rianism which is before the world now, and in 
which we of this generation are chiefly interested ; 
and Professor Grote, as a philosopher of a dif- 
ferent school, has treated it with a generosity 
which should tell with equally advantageous 
effects both on utilitarians and on their oppo- 

^ The Contemporary Review, August 1870. 

^ An Examination of the Utilitarian Philosophy, By the late 
John Grote, B.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. Edited by J. B. Mayor, M.A. Cambridge : 
Deiehton. Bell, & Co. 1870 
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nents. It is extremely desirable on many ac- 
counts that the modem utilitarianism should be 
understood, and should have thorough justice 
done to it 

The criticism which Professor Grote brings 
to bear on Mr. Mill's treatise at many different 
points is mainly intended to prove that the 
system expounded by Mr. Mill is inadequate as 
a complete explanation of all the facts which 
moral science must take into account. All Mr. 
Mill's positive doctrine, we might isay. Professor 
Grote accepts; and he gives it a high place, 
allowing it to divide the throne of the ethical 
kingdom. But he decidedly opposes the claim 
of utilitarianism, in its improved shape, to be 
the whole of moral science. 

I wish it were possible to commend this work 
of Mr. Grote to all those who are interested in 
ethical discussions as a readable book ; but un- 
fortunately, with all its merits, it does not possess 
that of readableness. For this the style is partly 
to blame, and partly the whole order and method 
of the work. But it would be hard to blame 
either the author or the editor. Mr. Mayor has 
done all that an editor could do in the circum- 
stances in which he was placed. These are fully 
explained in the Preface. The pleasure which 
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Professor Grote took in speculating and writing 
down his thoughts on philosophical questions 
was balanced by a corresponding dislike of the 
task of preparing what he wrote for publication. 
He consequently left a lai^e quantity of essays 
and chapters in manuscript, in a more or less 
finished state. A great part of this Examination 
was written when Mr. Mill's papers on Utilita- 
rianism came out in Frasers Magazine in 1861. 
On the republication of these papers in a separate 
volume, Mr. Grote sent his criticisms to the press 
as far as the end of the seventh chapter of this 
volume ; but then he changed his mind about 
publishing in that form, and the type was broken 
up. After his lamented death in 1866, Mr. J. B. 
Mayor, as literary executor, found himself in pos- 
session of the printed chapters, with eleven more 
in manuscript. These latter he has partly re- 
arranged ; and he has edited the whole work with 
affectionate care, giving all possible help to the 
reader by references, summaries, and occasional 
notes of explanation. Such being the history of 
the work, we can hardly either wonder or com- 
plain that it exhibits the disadvantages of being 
written in ^, desultory manner. The arrange- 
ment, though not disorderly, is unsystematic 
whilst the subjects discussed are so liable to be 
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confused and made hopelessly unintelligible by 
indistinctness of thought, that we most of us need 
the helps of formal arrangement and a precise 
style to preserve us from lapses of discrimina- 
tion, and from being victimised by besetting 
fallacies. If the matter of the volume had been 
digested and packed into half the space — if this 
criticism of Mr. Mill had not been much more 
than twice as long as Mr. Mill's treatise — the 
reading of the book would have been much easier. 
No doubt some will also share the feeling 
which caused Professor Grote himself to give 
up his first intention of publishing this work — 
that it is too exclusively critical in its scope. It 
aims at proving that the new utilitarianism is 
not so well-based and complete a system of life 
and duty as it professes to be. But we are too 
familiar with the shortcomings of all human 
products, systems of speculation amongst the 
rest. Considering how freely Mr. Grote accepts 
the utilitarian as a partial theory of morals, the 
reader will be apt, I think, to get tired of so 
much trying of its weak places, and will wish to 
see it harmoniously and securely adjusted in the 
more comprehensive theory of which it is to 
form a part. Mr. Grote does not omit to indi- 
cate what principles, in his judgment, are needed ^r 
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to supplement that of the pursuit of happiness, but 
he deliberately declines to attempt the construc- 
tion of any system, and prefers to regard human 
existence as too various and incomprehensible a 
matter to be brought, at least with our present 
knowledge, under any simple unity of conception. 
A little more enthusiasm, a more evident desire 
to co;nmend some satisfying view to the reader s 
mind, would have made the book more inte- 
resting. 

But if we miss the inspiring effects of eager- 
ness and confidence, we feel at once in this work 
the presence of the most charming modesty and 
candour. Professor Grote is never carried by 
controversial warmth into unfairness. He is 
always courteous and gentle, always anxious to 
correct dogmatism in himself, as in others, by 
appeals to the complexity and mysteriousness of 
the world with which moralists have to deal. 
And, in the same spirit of reverence for the 
actual truth of things, he takes pains to be 
accurate in expression as in thought. His style, 
though involved and cumbrous, is that of a thinker 
who realises distinctiy what he means, and en- 
deavours to convey his meaning in terms which 
shall not be liable to be misunderstood. 

The following topics may serve as heads for 
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some of the critical observations in which Mr. 
Grote seems to me to have touched weak points 
in the utilitarian creed : — the nature of happi- 
ness, the social instinct, the distribution of 
happiness, the value of action, moral impera- 
tiveness. 

I. Utilitarians hold, in Mr. Mill's words, 'that 
actions are right in proportion as they tend to 
produce happiness, wrong as they tend to pro- 
duce the reverse of happiness. By happiness is 
intended pleasure, and the absence of pain : by 
unhappiness, pain, and the privation of pleasure.' 
Professor Grote admits that some kind of happi- 
ness is the end of all action, that * the happiness 
of whatever can feel happiness is the proper 
object of all the action which can go on in the 
universe.' ' I hope I may be able to avoid,' he 
says, * in controverting Mr. Mill, any disposition 
to value less than he does human happiness, or 
even human pleasure, and the action which is 
conducive to it. I recognise fully the worth, not 
only of his utilitarianism, but of the older and 
inferior, as aiding the study, than which nothing 
can be more important, of the manner in which 
human happiness maybe promoted.'^ But, he 
inquires, do we sufficiently know what happi- 

1 p. 32. : 
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ness is, to be able to make general rules 
about it, and to use it as the one measure of 
the Tightness of actions ? Mr. Mill thinks we 
do. He appeals to common sense and common 
experience. But when attempts are made to 
formulate happiness, either we have only the 
more commonplace forms of it represented, or 
we have some ideal quality of it introduced, 
which does not belong to the mere testimony of 
experience. In describing a happy life, Mr. 
Mill mentions as ' the foundation of the whole, 
not to expect more from life than it is capable 
of bestowing.' Mr. Grote observes on this pre- 
scription for happiness, that it rather has a partial 
and moralistic truth, than is true as a scientific 
statement. ' I apprehend that with at least an 
equal degree of truth we might say that it was 
a great thing for happiness to expect a great 
deal from life.' ' I can hardly think Nature was 
wrong in filling us, as she does, especially in 
earlier days, with hope and unlimited expecta- 
tion, even though perhaps much of bitter dis- 
appointment should follow.' *The advice of 
parents to their children is given with the feeling 
on the part of the parent, that there is sure to be 
enough in the child of strong passion, hopeful- 
ness, enterprise, and other elements of this kind. 
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which he only fears lest there should be too 
much of, but the absence of which, though they 
make no part of his advice, he understands would 
be quite as great a calamity as disregard of his 
advice. Mr. Mill's prescription for happiness, 
not to expect too much from life, is of this cha- 
racter. Considering the exceeding likelihood 
that we shall form utterly unreasonable expecta- 
tions, the advice, in this point of view, is most 
sensible. But if Mr. Mill's view were, not 
simply to correct and restrain a temper of mind 
which he knows is sure to exist in spite of all 
that may be said against it, but to describe the 
temper which he thinks should be, I would take, 
for happiness, what seems to me to be the side 
of nature against him. And so as to Paley : if 
his description of what will make us happy is 
intended as a portrait of a happy life, without 
the supposition of there existing besides a mass 
of strong emotion, impulse, imagination, and 
other such elements, of which what he gives is 
really only a chastening and correction,^ I must 



^ There is a striking coincidence between this observation of 
Mr. Grote's and a similar one in a paper to which I shall refer 
again, on *The Morals of Expediency and Intuition.' *A11 
moral controversies may, we think, be reduced under four general 
heads. First, what is the sphere of morals, what part of human 
life do they cover, and of what other elements in human nature 
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say that in my view human life as it exists is 
not only better but happier than he would make 
it/^ This seems to me an interesting and valuable 
piece of criticism. Mr. Mill's attempt to base 
the superiority of the higher class of pleasures 
upon simple experience is subjected to a keen 
analysis. * It is an unquestionable fact/ says 
Mr. Mill, ' that those who are equally acquainted 
with, and equally capable of appreciating and 
enjoying both, do give a most marked preference 
to the manner of existence which employs their 
higher faculties.' To call some faculties ' higher/ 
Mr. Grote argues, implies of itself that they are 
worthier to be employed, and is sufficient to de- 
termine action. But it might be answered that 
* higher ' is used cL posterioriy to describe the 
faculties of which the employment is found by 
comparative experience to yield the more plea- 
sure. With more effect he remarks that, in taking 
the judgment of those who have tried, and are 



do they assume the existence ? . . . The first, which is of ex- 
treme importance, has as yet been hardly touched, though it would 
probably be found to throw great light upon the other three. We 
shall confine ourselves to observing upon it that it will be found 
to involve, amongst other things, the principle that all ethical 
systems assume the existence of a flow of passion which is to be 
artificially checked or quickened by prohibitions or commands^ — 
Pall Mall Caxette^ June 5, 1869. 

'P. 34. 
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capable of appreciatingy different sorts of plea- 
sures, we are bringing in an element — capability 
of appreciation — ^which does not belong to the 
simple experience of pleasure and pain. We say 
that we ought to pursue that kind of happiness 
which is valued by the worthiest. He shows 
also that pleasure and pain are so little separable 
from the whole state of mind of the enjoying or 
suffering person, that a man whose existing cha- 
racter disposes him to enjoy one kind of pleasure 
is not a fair judge of the comparative enjoyability 
of another kind, although he himself, in a different 
state of mind, experienced it; 'As a matter of fact 
we do not look upon pleasures as independent 
things to be thus compared with each other, 
but as interwoven with the rest of life, as having 
their history and their reasons, as involving dif- 
ferent kinds of enjoyment in such a manner that 
\ our being able to enter into one kind is accom- 
panied with a horror of another kind, which 
would entirely prevent the comparison of the 
one with the other as pleasures. Besides this, 
it must be remembered that, in the interval 
between the one pleasure and the other, the 
mind itself is changed : you have no permanent 
touchstone, no currency to be the medium of the 
comparison. Supposing a man whose youth has 

G 
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been grossly vicious, whose mature age is most 
deeply devout : most commonly I think the man 
will wonder that he was ever able to find plea- 
sure at all in what he once found pleasure in. 
Earnestness in the later frame of mind, what- 
ever it is, would only preclude the possibility of 
a cool comparison of it, as to pleasure, with the 
earlier one/^ ' Pleasure will not bear to be looked 
too straight at, to be made too much, itself, the 
object and centre of view/ ' I do not think that 
any person who considers really what life is, 
while undoubtedly he acknowledges that com- 
parability among different sorts of pleasure, as 
pleasure, is to a certain extent real and what we 
act upon, will ever imagine that it can be to us 
a moral guide, or a basis for moral philosophy/ 
* I cannot understand a general scale of pleasures, 
in which so many marks will be given to drunk- 
enness, so many to love of the fine arts, so many 
to something else, according to the experience 
of those who have tried more than one of them/^ 
2. But, in Mr. Mill's creed, it is not their 
tendency to produce happiness simply, but* their 
tendency to produce social or general happiness, 
that determines the rightness of actions. The 
adjective social, in Mr. Grote's opinion, really 

' P. 54. P. 55. 
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transforms the old happiness theory, instead of 
merely developing it He points out something 
very like a fallacy in Mr. Mill's attempt to found 
the pursuit of social good on the natural desire 
of happiness. * " Each person's happiness," says 
Mr. Mill, '* is a good to that person, and the 
general happiness, therefore, a good to the 
aggregate of all persons." We are talking here 
of " a good" as an " end of action :" let us sub- 
stitute the equivalent term, and the argument 
then will be, that as each man's happiness is 
''the end of action" to him, so the general 
happiness is "the end of action " to the aggre- 
gate. Except so far as *'the aggregate" can 
act, this latter clause is unmeaning. But Mr. 
Mill seems to consider that he has proved that, 
in the same natural manner in which a man's 
happiness is an end to him, the aggregate 
happiness is an end to each individual of the 
aggregate. Mr. Mill in other places, as we 
have seen, shows most admirably how it may 
become so ; but if his proof here had held good, 
there would have been no need to show this ; 
what I have called his '* Societarianism " would 
have been superfluous.' *The real point of 
morals, which Utilitarianism evades, is the 
knowing how to meet any one who concludes 

G 2 
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thus, Since then it Is my happiness that is the 
good to me, it is not the general happiness that 
is so, and there is no reafeon that I at least 
should act for that. The more a man's particular 
happiness appears a good to him, the more it is 
likely to engross his action, and the less he 
is likely to think of the happiness of the aggre- 
gate.' ^ 

If happiness, in the bulk, were like a central 
body towards which human effort naturally 
gravitated — if it were as natural to me to seek 
some one else's happiness as my own, simply 
through the attraction which happiness exercises 
upon my instincts, — then Mr. Mill's Neo- Utili- 
tarian theory would seem to be well based and 
consistent. But it is not clear why the simple 
natural craving of each man for his own happi- 
ness, no other element which might determine 
conduct being imported, should be supposed to 
bind or to lead each man to prefer the general 
happiness to his own, Mr. Mill emphatically 
holds such preference to be right. His words 
can never be too often quoted : ' The happiness 
which forms the Utilitarian standard of what is 
right in conduct is not the agent's own happiness, 
but that of all concerned. As between his own 

^ pp. 70, 72. 
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happiness and that of others, Utilitarianism 
requires him to be as strictly impaitial as a dis- 
interested and benevolent spectator ; ' 'it is 
noble to be capable of resigning entirely one's 
own portion of happiness or chances of it' 
There could not be a higher or more exacting 
ethical doctrine. But does it quite legitimately 
spring from the observation that nature teaches 
every man to seek his own happiness ? Mr. 
Mill brings in, as a fact of experience, the 
multiform operation of the social instincts : ' The 
social state is at once so natural, so necessary, 
and so habitual to man, that, except in some 
unusual circumstances, or by an effort of volun- 
tary abstraction, he never conceives himself 
otherwise than as a member of a body/ No 
doubt this is a fact, and a fact of experience. 
Instead of questioning the importance of it, we 
ask whether it is not too important in the Neo- 
Utilitarian theory for a secondary place; whether 
the account of virtue and duty given by this 
theory is not based much more on the bond 
which unites men in society than on the desire 
of each man for his own happiness. Men become 
conscious of relations to their fellows ; the bind- 
ing force of these relations grows with life and 
civilization ; men thus feel themselves con- 
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strained to prefer the social good to their own. 
Is not the social bond the more important part 
of the foundation of Mr. Mills ethics ? Has 
not the Stoical or Christian cuckoo extruded the 
Epicurean sparrow ? The ideal, though you 
drive it out with a fork, will insist on returning. 

3. According to Utilitarianism, tendency to 
produce happiness is the sole criterion of the 
morality of an action. Therefore, it may be 
inferred, a man s actions are to be determined 
by intention to produce happiness. Professor 
Grote assumes that the latter proposition is 
equivalent to the former ; and he presses the 
question, Whose happiness ? both in other parts 
of his work, and especially in a chapter on ' the 
distribution of action for happiness.* 

Perhaps, however, it ought not to be assumed 
that those two propositions are equivalent. 
Whether a certain kind of action is right or not, 
is to be settled by its bearing, to be ascertained 
by experience and observation, upon universal 
happiness. But when it has been concluded on 
such grounds that a certain action is right, its 
rightness is a law, on Utilitarian principles, 
to the individual agent. He is not bound or 
expected to have the results of the action con- 
sciously in view. I think that the remembrance 
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of this distinction between the morality of an 
action and the purpose of the agent will neutralize 
some part of Mr. Grote^s criticism. If a man is 
asked, * Why do you care more for your child's 
happiness than for that of some other human 
being who has no tie to you ? ' he may answer, 
* Because it is natural and right that I should ; 
and it is right, because experience proves that 
the peculiar devotion of parents to their chil- 
dren's good is for the general advantage.' At 
the same time it seems to me open to question 
whether the Benthamite calculations which Mr. 
Mill persists in affirming to be the foundations 
of morals, are really the natural and scientific 
basis of the superstructure which he rears upon 
them. 

Mr. Mill writes as follows : * The Greatest- 
Happiness Principle is a mere form of words 
without rational signification, unless one person's 
happiness, supposed equal in degree (with the 
proper allowance made for kind), is counted 
for exactly as much as another's. These con- 
ditions being supplied, Bentham's dictum, 
" everybody to count for one, nobody for more 
than one," might be written under the principle 
of utility as an explanatory commentary.' Mr. 
Herbert Spencer had remarked on this dictum, 
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that 'the principle of utility presupposes the 
anterior principle, that everybody has an equal 
right to happiness/ ' It may be more correctly 
described/ answers Mr. Mill, * as supposing that 
equal amounts of happiness are equally desirable, 
whether felt by the same or by different persons. 
This, however, is not a /^^-supposition ; not a 
premise needful to support the principle of 
utility, but the very principle itself; for what 
is the principle of utility, if it be not that 
" happiness " and " desirable " are synonymous 
terms ? I f there is any anterior principle implied, 
It can be no other than this, that the truths of 
arithmetic are applicable to the valuation of 
happiness, as of all other measurable quan- 
tities.' ^ But is this principle, that equal 
amounts of happiness are equally desirable, 
whether felt by the same or by different persons, 
all that is meant by the dictum, * everybody to 
count for one, nobody for more than one ' ? This 
dictum sounds like a generous assertion of equal 
rights ; iDut it has no longer any such attractive- 
ness if it means, for example, this, ' Provided I 
can more than double my own happiness, I shall 
do this, rather than try to give only an equal 
amount to another.' Hypothetical cases, which 

^ p. 93, 2nd Ed. 
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do not correspond to actual facts, are often mis- 
leading; but in dealing with an arithmetical 
philosophy, arithmetical cases are not illegitimate 
tests. Suppose then only two persons, say Adam 
and Eve, alive in the world together. Imagine 

• 

Adam to be thoroughly possessed by Utilitarian 
first principles. He would repeat to himself, 
* Equal amounts of happiness are equally desir- 
able. Eve's happiness is as valuable. as mine ; 
also, mine is as valuable as Eve's. If it is in 
my power to add rather more to my own hap- 
piness than with the same effort I can add to 
hers, Eve has no claim whatever upon me. A 
larger amount of happiness is more desirable 
than a smaller.' But what, in this surely sup- 
posable case, becomes of the self-renunciation 
which Utilitarianism applauds ? 

Mr. Mill, it has been seen, remarks that the 
principle ' that everybody has an equal right to 
happiness may be more correctly described as 
supposing that equal amounts of happiness are 
equally desirable, whether felt by the same or 
by different persons.' Yet he himself delibe- 
rately uses on the same page the less correct 
form of expression, * The equal claim of every- 
body to happiness, in the estimation of the 
moralist and the legislator, involves an equal 
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claim to all the means of happiness/ Mr. Mill 
grows warm in the assertion of equal rights, and 
then he affirms that the great moral duty of 
treating all equally * rests on a still deeper foun- 
dation, being a direct emanation from the first 
principle of morals/ This first principle is the 
arithmetical valuation of amounts of happiness. 
But in such valuation of happiness, as Mr. Mill 
himself plainly states, it makes no difference 
whether the happiness is felt by the same or by 
different persons. Therefore there is no equal 
claim of everybody to happiness involved in 
the mere addition and subtraction of amounts 
of happiness. Enthusiasm for social justice is 
not to be derived from the simple arithmetic of 
happiness, disengaged from every other prin- 
ciple. 

Mr. Grote, assuming that in the applica- 
tion of its fundamental principle Utilitarian- 
ism would teach a man to aim at giving equal 
happiness to all, points out the extreme unna- 
turalness of such impartiality. No one would 
tolerate such a precept as ' love your father and 
your neighbour, your benefactor and your 
neighbour, alike / ' yet this is in fact what the 
principle of " everybody counting for one'' leads 
to.'^ It is difficult to say how far such 

» P. 95. 
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criticism touches Mr. Mill. On the one hand, 
he warns us distinctly that that principle is 
limited by the inevitable conditions of human 
life, and by considerations of social expediency ; 
and both life and the common interest constrain 
a man to love his father more than a stranger. 
On the other hand, Mr. Mills creed seems to 
look upon preferences with disfavour, as tole- 
rated exceptions rather than as growing out of 
the fundamental idea, as enclaves in the terri- 
tory of the greatest-happiness principle, which 
must be watched with jealousy. But, if we 
take Mr. Mill's interpretation of the equality of 
persons as being properly the equality of equal 
amounts of happiness, we might invoke this 
principle \n aid, not of an unnatural impar- 
tiality, but of those preferences which nature so 
strongly sanctions. For surely a man might 
argue with himself in this way, * Placed in the 
relation in which I am to my wife, I am much 
more able to give three times a of happi- 
ness to her than to give a to three strangers 
apiece. Therefore my wife has the stronger 
claim to happiness at my hands.' Most per- 
sons, however, would feel that if the primary 
and derivative principles of Utilitarianism be 
respectively what Mr. Mill describes, we are 
better occupied in conversing with such secon- 
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dary principles as Duty and Self-renunciation 
than in going to the source and assuring our- 
selves that equal amounts of happiness, whether 
in the same or in different persons, are equally 
desirable. 

4. The difficulty, in 'the Utilitarian philoso- 
phy, of ascending directly from the fact, known 
and observed, of the universal desire of happi- 
ness, to a satisfying conception of Duty, meets 
us at every turn. * All men desire happiness ; 
therefore I ought to try to promote the happi- 
ness of all,' — does not seem an inevitable de- 
duction. But we might raise the question, 
whether trying to promote happiness does 
really commend itself to us as constituting 
the whole moral worth of action. Granted, that 
all right action promotes happiness ; as to this, 
there is no controversy : but has the rightness 
of action no other element except the ten- 
dency and purpose to produce happiness? If 
desire of happiness is instinctive, there is 
also a very strong and general instinct which 
shrinks from contemplating the pursuit of hap- 
piness as the highest and most satisfying aim. 
Mr. Grote appeals frequently to this feeling, 
and to the experience which supports it. The 
following passage will illustrate his view : * To 
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the philosopher who would make pleasure the 
proper aim of life, the moralist might use the 
same kind of language as the physician might 
use in reference to bodily pleasure, — " Pleasure, 
so far as man is master of it, means simply 
health : take care of that, and the pleasure will 
take care of itself: any pleasure expressly 
sought and indulged in will more or less disturb 
this, and really be more akin to, and productive 
oU pain than pleasure." . . . But even to the 
philosopher who would make mental health and 
welfare the aim of life, the moralist might speak, 
as I suppose the best physicians would in re- 
gard to the body, — ** Care of health is not the 
whole of life or the entire aim of it : nor is 
health likely to be the better in the mass of 
cases for such express exclusive care : it will be 
best consulted if the body, and each part of it, 
does its proper work and business." And the 
work and business of the collective human race, 
it seems to me, is self-improvement; for the 
sake of the glory of God, if we take a religious 
view ; for its own sake, if we do not' ^ 

It might seem from the last sentence that 
Mr. Grote in this passage was thinking of the 
collective human race as seeking its collective 

» P. 35T. 
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happiness ; but his remarks apply with more 
exactness to the case of an individual seeking 
his personal happiness. And Mr. Grote has 
himself warned us that seeking one's own hap- 
piness and seeking other people's are distinct in 
kind, and that a fallacy may be involved in a 
saltus from one to the other. We may recog- 
nise, however, a modified force in his argument, 
if we transfer it to that other distinct case. Ac- 
cording to the Utilitarian, to pursue happiness 
in the bulk is the essence of morality. Happi- 
ness in the bulk, to me, is mine plus that of other 
sentient beings. Now, as regards my pursuit 
of my own happiness, there is a very general 
belief, which cannot be said to support the Uti- 
litarian theory, not only that such pursuit can- 
not assume the character of virtue even in a 
limited degree, but also that I am more likely 
to be happy if my conduct is guided by other 
considerations than that of seeking to be happy. 
To seek the happiness of others undoubtedly 
assumes at once the character of goodness ; but 
it may be questioned whether, in the close rela- 
tions of life, deliberate intentional effort to pro- 
mote the happiness of others is the best way to 
make them effectually happy. I doubt whether 
it would be agreeable to me to know that the 
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people about me were uniting their efforts to 
make me happy. One who stirs up the hope 
and enthusiasm of others by pointing out to 
them a worthy end for which they may strive, 
does more to make them happy, though he may 
not think at all of their happiness, than if it 
were his understood labour to add to their seve- 
ral enjoyments. Paradoxical as it is, there is 
something which the subtler part of human na- 
ture shrinks from in the naked and deliberate 
manufacture of happiness. 

Is there not a danger, then, of our sacrificing 
to a theory a portion of the dignity and higher 
quality, and even usefulness, of human action, if 
we determine to attribute to it no other, or no 
higher, aim. than that of the production of 
pleasure ? 

5. The difficulty of obtaining an adequate 
sense for the word * ought,' — of extracting the 
imperativeness which we associate with the idea 
of duty, — out of the elements of the Utilitarian 
creed, is so obvious and familiar that no hostile 
critic could fail to insist upon it. Mr. Grote on 
this point criticises Bentham rather than Mill. 
In his statement of his own views, Mr. Mill 
seems willing to restrict Utilitarianism to the 
assertion of a criterion of morality. Any one 
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who will say, ' I hold an action to be right 
because, or even if, it promotes the general good, 
to be wrong because, or if, it is detrimental to 
the general goodV is with him a Utilitarian, 
whether he believes or not in any other sanction 
which binds the individual to what is thus ascer- 
tained to be right. ' The feeling of unity with 
our fellow-creatures* is what Mr. Mill himself 
appeals to, as giving the sense of obligation. 
He supposes a man to ask, ' Why am I bound 
to promote the general happiness ? If my own 
happiness lies in something else, why may I not 
give that the preference?' And he observes, 
' This difficulty will always present itself, until, 
by the improvement of education, the feeling of 
unity with our fellow-creatures shall be (what it 
cannot be doubted that Christ intended it to be) 
as deeply rooted in our character, and to our 
own consciousness as completely a part of our 
nature, as the horror of crime is in an ordinarily 
well-brought-up young person.' ^ And he adds, 
on the same page, * The principle of utility 
either has, or there is no reason why it might 
not have, all the sanctions which belong to any 
other system of morals. Those sanctions are 
either external or internal. Of the external 
sanctions it is not necessary to speak at any 

' P. -;o. 
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length. They are, the hope of favour and the 
fear of displeasure from our fellow-creatures or 
from the Ruler of the Universe, along with 
whatever we may have of sympathy or affection 
for them, or of love and awe of him, inclining 
us to do his will independently of selfish con- 
sequences. There is evidently no reason why 
all these motives for observance should not 
attach themselves to the Utilitarian morality, 
as completely and as powerfully as to any other.* 
On this Mr. Grote remarks, * External sanctions 
are very slightly alluded to, and are dismissed 
by Mr. Mill almost with contempt;'^ and it is 
not indeed easy to see why Mr. Mill should 
have thought brevity so specially suitable to the 
mention of them. But at whatever length they 
may be spoken of, it is clearly a point of great 
importance whether we stop short with saying, 
This and that action will conduce to the general 
happiness, and happiness is desirable for every- 
body ; or can add, I must do what is for the 
good of my fellow-creatures, because I am bound 
to them in one body, or because I am the child 
of a God who desires the good of all his children. 
The particular task undertaken by Mr. Mill was 
to defend Utilitarianism against the * intuitive^ 

> p. 138. 
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moralists ; and, with reference to the sanctions 
of right conduct, he aims at showing that a 
morality inferred from the general good may 
have as strong supports in internal feeling and 
conscience as a morality derived from intuitive 
notions of duty. Mr. Grote is hardly an * in- 
tuitive ' moralist, of the school opposed by Mr. 
Mill : if one were to remark that it is difficult to 
say what he is, that is an impression which he 
v/ould have been very willing to produce. He 
is so moderate and hesitating in his own preten- 
sions, whilst making it his chief business to 
moderate the pretensions of the Utilitarians, 
that he fails to give emphasis enough to his own 
convictions. But I gather on the whole from 
the Chapter on * Duty and the Utilitarian Sanc- 
tions,' that Mr. Grote makes the bindingness of 
Duty to consist in the claims which others have 
upon us in virtue of their relations to us. He is 
nearer to Mr. Mill than he is to the * intuitive' 
moralists ; but this doctrine of relations as im- 
posing duties upon us, differs from Mr. Mills 
doctrine that the unity of the human race makes 
us all responsible for seeking each the happiness 
of all. Duty, as answering to relations, rests 
rather, as Mr. Grote observes, on differences 
amongst men than upon their absolute equality. 
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And it varies in stringency according to the 
closeness and character of the relations. 

This theory of Duty and its sanctions might 
reasonably have been developed and insisted 
upon by our author, as having advantages over 
the scheme by which Duty is built upon the 
two foundations of the desire of happiness and 
the social unity of the human race. But Professor 
Grote had a curious shrinking from anything that 
might even look like a comprehensive science of 
morals. He had convinced himself that moral 
philosophy ought to be lowered from its scientific 
rank, and to be regarded as a set of sciences 
grouped in somewhat indeterminate relations 
together,^ or as an art, depending on several 
sciences. He believed that right manner of 
thought about morals was more wanted than 
systematic knowledge.^ 'What I have most 
dreaded,* he says — and it is interesting to note 
so rare an apprehension-^* has been lest any- 
thing that I have said should appear to have a 
completeness which does not belong to it, and 
lest I should bar up any ways in which the 
thought of any interested in these subjects might 
otherwise tend to expand itself.'^ He gave his 

* P. 344. ' P. 7. ' Ibid. 
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admiration and sympathies to Aristotle amongst 
moralists, and in the large-minded moderation 
and patient dependence on the observation of 
life which characterised that ' greatest of philoso- 
phers/ he found qualities in which he delighted. 

But if the cautious temper of mind, nourished 
by a sense of the vastness and variety of life, is 
to be compared with that craving for unity 
which will not rest without endeavouring to see 
things in their real connection and subordina- 
tion, we can hardly hesitate in acknowledging 
the latter as the more serviceable to the progress 
of knowledge. In morals, not less than in other 
departments of human investigation, what we 
most want is the key to the true order of a 
number of things with which we are familiar. 
Which is first, which comes after ; which is 
above, which below ; at what point we must 
place ourselves so as to understand best our 
own life and that of other men ; — ^these are the 
interesting questions of ethical study. A tenta- 
tive order is not mischievous, but helpful. Let 
thinkers offer their solutions, and let students 
compare them and verify them as they can. 

I cannot understand why moralists who are 
also Christians, and who have in their creed 
what professes to be a key to human life an4 
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duty, should not make open and direct use of it. 
But that has not been commonly their custom. 
The more orthodox amongst moral philosophers 
make rare and dim allusions to their ' religion ' 
as something which esoterically they add on to 
their morality, but for the most part they keep 
it out of sight. Wishing to take * higher * views 
of life than the thinkers who appeal to experi- 
ence, they use a kind of shadow-words to fight 
their battle with. Instead of God, they put 
forward a shadow-deity called Conscience ; for 
the invariableness that belongs to the mind and 
will of God, they imagine an invariableness in 
the conceptions of men. There is more of 
reference to the will of God and the teaching 
of Christ in those publicans the Utilitarians, 
than in most of the * intuitive ' philosophers. 

To Christians, the will of God must be the 
ultimate rule and authority. But we may look 
for manifestations of that will in the structure 
and history of the world of men as much as in 
answering voices of the inner nature. 

We can therefore go with those who appeal 
to experience, as far as they are willing to go 
with us. Let us hold with Mr. Mill that all 
human beings are bound together in a spiritual 
unity ; with Mr. Grote, that they are bound to- 
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gether in various and particular relations ; with 
both, that all right action myst tend to the good 
of mankind : in the facts thus admitted we have 
a solid positive basis for duty. These facts, 
studied and dwelt upon, will define our duties 
with adequate precision, and will nourish the 
sentiment of obligation. 

But if to these facts there be added the ac- 
knowledgment of a Maker of the human race and 
a Framer of its relations, who desires the health 
and well-being of his creation ; and if it be 
believed also that the Maker, being so related 
to human beings that they are capable of entering' 
in some degree into his mind, has given them 
some knowledge of himself and intends them to 
know him more truly, as children know their 
father ; — ^then it is evident at once that the spi- 
ritual unity and organisation of the human race 
receive an explanation and support without 
which they are always in danger of being re- 
garded as imaginary or assumed. I am not 
forgetting that there are difficulties in reconciling 
the belief in a supreme will of perfect goodness 
with the actual phenomena of the world. But, 
in the case of Christians, their belief stands in 
spite of those difficulties. And one of the argu- 
ments for their belief is that it supports and 
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explains the necessary assumptions of every 
moral system. The will of God enfolds in its 
reconciling embrace all duty, all progress, all 
happiness. Additional duties, which are not 
without * positive' support in the order and pro- 
gress of human life, enforce themselves upon 
those who recognise a Supreme will. But the 
duties of man to man are not displaced. Every 
act which can be fairly shown on utilitarian or 
on positivist principles to be right is invested 
with new dignity, and receives an accession of 
the most powerful sanctions. 

The most simple and popular of all schemes 
of utilitarian morality was that of Paley. He 
assumed that a man must inevitably be moved 
to action by a consideration of his own happiness, 
but he held that the prospect of enjoyment or 
pain in the next world would naturally have a 
most preponderating influence upon his calcula- 
tions. According to him, the Supreme Being 
enforces his will upon men by the promise of 
reward and the threat of punishment. This 
system, so different from Mr. Mill's, appeared 
likely to become obsolete. But it has been 
revived by a writer of well-known vigour and 
acuteness, whose speculations on ethics and the- 
ology have been chiefly given to the public 
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without his name in the Pall Mall Gazette and 
in Eraser s Magazine, This writer, in the Pall 
Mall Gazette of June 5th and 8th. 1869, under- 
takes to explain ' ought * on rigorous Benthamite 
or Paleyan principles, and finds in it the meaning, 
* will, on certain assumed conditions/ * He ought 
not to commit a crime,' for example, means, * He 
will not commit it if he pays a natural and rea- 
sonable regard to the consequences which will- 
overtake him for doing it/ And the most ter- 
rible consequences are those which belong to the 
next world. It would probably be convenient, 
and it would fall in with the usual illustrations 
of a writer whose ethics breathe of the Criminal 
Court, to leave rewards alone and to speak only 
of punishments. * Law,' he says, * whether of 
the temporal or of the spiritual power, is nothing 
but organised and systematic intimidation.' Now 
there is no doubt that men's action is greatly 
influenced by fear of punishment. Those who 
believe in the filial relation of men to a perfect 
God as giving the most complete explanation of 
human duty, will recognise the value of intimi- 
dation for just such purposes as the writer in 
question has in view. They have always held 
that the Law is necessary for the restraint of the 
unrighteous disposition ; although it is not their 
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doctrine that it is the source of righteousness or 
goodness. 

The will of God : — but how is the will of 
God to be ascertained ? Well, we must cer- 
tainly take care, as we have been lately warned 
to do, not to speak of God as if he were a 
man in the next street. If Mr. Mill or M. 
Comte can show that anything is right because 
it promotes the general good, springs from a 
healthy moral state, is bound up with progress, 
we may readily accept the same evidence as 
proving the same thing to be according to the 
will of God. Let a practice have the strongest 
imaginable religious sanction, if it can be shown 
on sufficient evidence to be really and on the 
whole injurious to the well-being of mankind, it 
is impossible that we should continue to believe 
it to be prescribed by the will of God. We 
think we have other information as to the will of 
God ; but no other can be in the long run more 
convincing than that supplied by conduciveness 
to the happiness of mankind. 

The old snare of orthodoxy is that of not 
merely using some particular mode •of reading 
the will of God, but of insisting on that mode 
as solitary and exclusive in its authority. If we 
are simply anxious to learn what it may please 
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the Creator of- the universe and Redeemer of 
mankind to communicate to us, by any of the 
processes which may be suitable to the Aiodes 
of his action in the world, we may be able to 
welcome any contribution to our knowledge 
which the honest observation of facts may sup- 
ply. In the physical world, we are learning to 
admit every well-supported theory of the modes 
of change and development, as not conflicting 
with, but illustrating, the action of the Divine 
Creator. Discoveries which seem to show us 
how things have come about, have no proper 
tendency to weaken our faith in him who 
prescribes the way and gives the impulse. 
So, in the moral world, there is no theory as 
to the determination of right or wrong, or as 
to the genesis of conscience, professing to rest 
on facts, which we who look to the will of God 
as supreme may not gladly credit with the whole 
value which the facts seem to impart to it 
Suppose it to be shown that moral feelings are 
transmitted together with physical characteris- 
tics from parent to child ; suppose it to be 
shown that social opinion impresses its judg- 
ments by the unwearying urgency of threats 
and punishments with great effect upon the 
growing nature : why should not these be par- 
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tial methods of Divine discipline ? We ob- 
serve in the world of mankind a marvellous and 
intricate order ; we see incessant reciprocal in- 
fluence, curious likenesses and differences, a 
body composed of individuals who are changed 
from minute to minute, yet maintaining a ho- 
mogeneous growth of thought and sentiment 
which speaks of a common spiritual life : all 
these phenomena should be full of interest and 
instruction to us, and we should only rejoice 
that in the confession of a divine purpose we 
have a centre of unity for them all, and know 
how to find an origin, a meaning, and a hope, for 
what we see or experience. There is neither 
need nor inducement to make human intuitions 
the ultimate foundations of our building, when 
the will of God has been revealed to us by life 
and history and is illustrated by the whole pro- 
gressive creation. 
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NATURE AND PRAYER} 

The prayer appointed for use in our churches 
with reference to the cattle plague and the cho- 
lera appears to have fallen upon a susceptible 
state of the public mind like a spark upon tin- 
der. It is evident that many thoughtful per- 
sons have been much exercised in mind by 
questions relating to prayer. Not unwilling to 
pray, they have shrunk from praying blindly. 
They have wished to feel assured that they 
could pray reasonably, and without stultifying 
convictions upon which a main part of their life 
is built up. Old difficulties and perplexities 
about prayer have revived, and have assumed 
what has appeared for the time a more formid- 
able aspect. And whilst these anxieties have 
been stirring in the minds of the thoughtful, 
that portion of the religious world which is not 
troubled by doubts has been disposed to push 
the use of prayer with a certain importunity, 
and in a spirit of latent, if not professed, anta- 

^ MacmillafUs Magazine^ January, 1866 (the preceding year 
having been that of the cattle plague). 
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gonism. There are always people ready to 
seize with eagerness what they regard as an 
opportunity *to rebuke the infidel notions of 
the day.' Most likely a strong and early pres- 
sure was brought to bear upon the Archbishop 
and the Ministry to induce them to appoint a 
public prayer against the cattle plague. *What 
are the clergy and the authorities doing/ I was 
asked, ' that we have no prayer issued for deli- 
verance from the cattle plague ? ' I expressed 
a doubt whether the calamity had reached a 
magnitude which called for so special an act. 
'Oh, but,' the answer was, *it is so important 
to take these things in time ! ' The appoint- 
ment of a prayer which was to be looked to as 
a kind of mechanical prophylactic did not seem 
to me a thing much to be desired; and pro- 
bably a similar distaste was similarly excited in 
others. When the prayer came, it certainly 
was not peculiarly felicitous, but it was not un- 
like other prayers of the same kind. It was 
welcome, I fully believe, to a large number of 
pious persons, who had been very much alarmed 
by the reports of the disease, and who thought 
it right that we should publicly deprecate the 
terrible visitation which had begun to afflict us. 
But, on the other hand, it excited an almost 
angry outburst of protest and criticisrcv. ^ •a>S\x. 
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was found with details of the prayer, in a tone 
which showed plainly that those who found it 
disliked the whole before they quarrelled with 
the parts. Then followed reflection and ques- 
tioning. ' If this prayer is wrong, what kind of 
prayer is right ? ' Objections have been gravely 
and even reverentially raised; attempts have 
been made to meet those objections. Laymen 
have come forward to say that, while they felt 
that some ordinary kinds of prayer could not be 
defended in the face of science, and must be 
abandoned, they yet could not consent to give 
up prayer altogether. Reasons have been 
given for discriminating between one kind of 
prayer and another ; and it has also been seen, 
as is ' common ^ in similar cases, that those who 
have given up certain beliefs in deference to 
argument, think they have thereby purchased a 
right to live unmolested by argument In what 
they retain. 

Everyone is aware of the ground upon which 
prayer is commonly objected to at the present 
time. The uniformity of nature^ it is said, 
makes it impossible that any prayers having for 
their object a variation in the course of nature 
should be effectual. The laws of nature, ac- 
cording to all true observation, are constant 
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There is no greater or less in the matter. To 
ask that a single drop of rain may fall, is as 
contradictory to science as to ask that the law 
of gravitation may be suspended. Prayer, 
therefore, having reference to anything which 
comes within the domain of natural laws, is for- 
bidden by modern science. 

It would be the rashness of mere ignorance 
and folly to enter the lists against science, or 
against that principle of the uniformity of na- 
ture which is at once the foundation and the 
crowning discovery of science. Science has 
been so victorious of late years, and has been 
adding so constantly to the strength of its main 
positions, that it is scarcely safe to doubt any- 
thing which is affirmed by cautious scientific 
men as a fact within their own domain. But 
when, from the proper and recognised conclu- 
sions of science, inferences are drawn which 
affect the spiritual life, and threaten destruction 
to what we have been accustomed to regard as 
most precious, it cannot be complained of if we 
scrutinise those inferences carefully. If there 
is a region of genuine mystery, into which the 
science of phenomena is pushing forward its 
methods too confidently, it may be forced to 
retire, not indeed by spiritual intimidation, 
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but by the opposition of realities to which it is 
self-compelled to pay respect 

Now the affirmation of the uniformity of 
nature, when pressed logically against the utility 
of prayer, seems to me either to prove too 
much or to prove nothing. ^ We may be per- 
mitted to ask this question, Does the constancy 
of the laws of nature imply that the course of 
nature is absolutely fixed y or not ? 

It is surely conceivable that the negative 
answer might be given to this question. For 
the experience of every hour, of every minute, 
seems to show, that the actual course of nature 
may be altered without the slightest inter- 
ference with any law of nature. Shall I blow 
out the candle before me, or not ? It seems to 
me that I may do it, or refrain from doing it, as 
I please. In either case, no law of nature is 
violated. In either case, interminable conse- 
quences follow my choice. The whole course 
of nature will be different if I do it from what 
it would be if I did not do it. The voyage of 
discovery of Christopher Columbus was at one 
time apparently within the domain of human 
choice. He might not have sailed ; he did sail ; 
and what prodigious results have followed, in 
the ordinary course of nature, as we say, from 
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his enterprise! If this variableness of the 
course of nature be admitted, it is clear that the 
constancy of natural laws interposes no obstacle 
to an efficacy of prayer without limit. There 
may be other reasons why human prayer should 
not avail to change the course of nature, but 
the absolute inviolability of law will not be a 
reason. For, in the first place, prayer may be 
conceived as taking effect through human wills. 
In a vast proportion of cases, the objects for 
which we have prayed might be accomplished 
through human agency. The cattle plague 
might be neutralized by the discovery of a 
remedy, by the adoption of hitherto neglected 
sanitary precautions, and by other means which 
ingenuity might imagine as operating through 
the minds of men. If any persons have a con- 
viction that our praying could not lead to any 
quickening of human intelligence, or to any in- 
vigoration of human effort, they would hardly 
express that conviction by saying that the laws 
of external nature are too constant to allow it 
With regard to all that may be done through 
human volition, the existence of fixed laws of 
nature is manifestly no hindrance to its being 
done. 

The interference of mind and will with the 
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course of nature is no doubt more intelligible 
to us as taking place through human action, 
than if we transcend human action. But we 
are now speaking of possibility, in a strict logi- 
cal sense. And, although we are entirely igno- 
rant how the Creator can change the course of 
nature otherwise than through man, it seems 
clearly unreasonable to affirm that such other 
interference is impossible, because we know 
nothing about it. If there are invisible beings 
in the universe, why should they not have some 
power of acting upon the course of nature? 
So far as analogy is any guide, the fact that we, 
by our volition, can. alter the course of things 
without violating laws, would suggest a pre- 
sumption that the same thing can be done in other 
ways of which science simply knows nothing, and 
about which imagination cannot with much ad- 
vantage exercise its power of conjecture. It is 
conceivable therefore that prayer relating to 
definite physical ends might be answered, with- 
out the appearance of the slightest departure 
from the ordinary course of nature. 

If, then, the constancy of natural laws be so 
interpreted as to admit of indefinite variations, 
through free volition, of the course of nature, 
that constancy proves nothing against prayer. 
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If, however, it be interpreted to mean that 
by the operation of cause and effect the course 
of nature is so fixed that no change in accord- 
ance with human thought or desire can possibly 
take place in it, the argument proves too much. 
If the tremendous doctrine of necessity be called 
in at all, it is unscientific to apply it partially. If 
in the face of a fixed and necessary course of 
things prayer becomes an absurdity, how much 
else becomes absurd also ! Everything properly 
human ceases to be rational, till we are reduced 
to a dead fatalism. If a philosopher says to 
me, ' How can you think that by your prayers 
you can divert universal nature from its pre- 
ordained course ? ' I think I reply rationally 
by asking, ' How can I suppose that by any 
acts of mine, any more than by any prayers, 
I can alter the unalterable ? ' If the assertion, 
* It is of no use to pray against the cattle-disease 
or the cholera,' be based upon the fact that effect 
follows cause with unvarying uniformity, the 
same reason would lead us on to the further 
assertion, * It is of no use to do anything against 
the cattle-disease or the cholera.' 

Let us consider what will have to be given 

up, if prayer for physical benefits be condemned 

on the ground of the uniformity of nature. 

I 2 
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Prayer for spiritual blessings can hardly be re- 
tained. Are not spiritual things mixed up 
inextricably with physical ? Spirit acts upon 
outward things ; outward things act upon the 
spirit Fever is raging in a swampy district 
The owner, feeling it to be his duty to try to 
get rid of this plague, and learning that he 
might probably do so by draining his land, cuts 
a drain. The place becomes wholesome. Then 
the moral tone of the population also rises. The 
children become brighter, more intelligent, more 
moral. A great spiritual gain is secured, by 
the enlightenment of one man acting through a 
physical improvement. Can it be said that 
visible things are subject to law, spiritual things 
to no law "i Neither the philosopher nor the 
Christian could acquiesce for a moment in such 
a distinction. If, then, a mother is forbidden, 
by reason, to pray for the restoration to health 
of her child, can she reasonably pray that he may 
grow up wise and virtuous ? Again, thanks- 
giving appears to be correlative to prayer. If we 
are to regard everything that happens as fixed 
by a predetermined order, we shall be bound 
to repress all special promptings to gratitude. 
There may remain perhaps a certain sense of 
admiration of the course of things as a whob 
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modified, one would expect, by a good deal of 
dissatisfaction — ^but what we commonly mean by 
thanksgiving must disappear. Again, deliberate 
effort to accomplish any end is stultified. I f a man 
were betrayed into such effort by the singular 
instinct which haunts us, the recollection of the true 
philosophy would make him smile at himself as 
a fool. And lastly, he would learn to be ashamed 
of desire and hope. Only those who have not 
been taught the unalterableness of the course of 
things can be weak enough to indulge a wish or a 
hope concerning the future. What will be will be : 
and there is an end of it. Motives, aims, hopes, 
may be included as blind instincts in the great 
scheme, but they cannot be properly rational ; 
they cannot justify themselves to the enlightened 
understanding. They must share the fate of 
prayer. They are instinctive — so is prayer. 
Prayer is not rational — no more are they. 

It would seem, then, that the unalterableness ' 
of nature, if it is allowed to condemn prayer, 
must go on to extinguish everything that we call 
human. And this argument, if it is sound, would 
no doubt be generally accepted as a reductio ad 
absurdum, conclusive for refutation. A reductio 
adabsurdum, however, is always more annoying 
to an opponent, than really satisfying or instruc- 
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tive. It ought hardly to be used except where 
strict logic is professed on the other side. That 
is so in the present case. And we might desire 
to meet as summarily as possible an assumption 
which holds up to contempt a large part of 
all the utterances which human souls in their 
earnestness and their anguish have offered up, 
and still offer up, at that Throne of Grace before 
which they have been invited to prostrate them- 
selves. But the most important bearing of this 
argument is that it leads us to lay stress upon 
the affinity between Prayer and rational Desire. 
* Prayer is the souFs sincere desire, uttered or 
unexpressed/ All Christians have been ready 
to accept this as a principle of devotion. But 
may we not find, in the definition that prayer is 
desire looking upwards, a useful guide as to the 
conditions of reasonable prayer ? If desire, by 
looking upwards, becomes prayer, then we have 
a real basis for prayer before we come to con- 
sider its efficacy. We have it even before we 
have provided ourselves with any solution of 
the mystery of God's providence. What we do 
require, as an antecedent condition of prayer, 
is the confession of a living God, whose creatures 
we are, and in whose presence we stand. Then 
the simple affection of desire for this or that, by 
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being the affection of a man who remembers 
God, and knows his relation of dependence and 
subjection to God, grows into a prayer. A 
man who desires, in his true consciousness as a 
creature and child of God, also prays. Suppos- 
ing this ideal condition to be realized, whatever 
modifies the desire will modify the prayer ; and 
whatever modifies the prayer will modify the 
desire. 

This view of the nature of prayer would have 
two important negative effects : — i. It shuts 
out the use of prayer as a kind of spiritual ma- 
chinery. The plausible representations of what 
has been gained by praying, which are often made 
use of to stimulate the devotions of religious per- 
sons, have a tendency to become thoroughly 
offensive to a reverent mind. We cannot pray 
rightly, if we resort to prayer simply as an 
expedient for obtaining what we want. 2. It 
protests against the divorce of prayer from exer- 
tion. Instead of being a substitute for effort, or 
a supplement to it, prayer is seen to be a kind 
of natural breath of effort. And the man whose 
energies are most simply roused in pursuit of 
any object, will be the man to pray most 
earnestly. 

But how does this view, that prayer is the 
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Godward aspect of desire, bear upon the ques- 
tion, What boons may we reasonably ask for 
from God ? It suggests, I think, the following 
principles. 

I . We cannot reasonably either desire or ask 
for anything, except subordinately to the greater 
desire that God's will, and not ours, may be 
done. We are sometimes afraid, I suspect, that 
the full statement of this principle may damp 
the ardour of prayer. We apprehend the easy 
objection, * What is the sense of asking God to 
do his own will ? ' But let us bear in mind 
that the same principle applies to wishing. Can 
I deliberately desire that God should give up 
his will for mine ? Suppose I earnestly desire, — 
say that my church should be crowded by reve- 
rent and teachable hearers. And suppose a 
Divine voice to ask, ' Do you wish this, whether 
it be in accordance with my will or not ?' How 
monstrous and shocking an idea it would be 
that I could wish it apart from its being God's 
will ! There is no difference, then, in this 
respect between praying and wishing. Eager 
importunate entreaties and desires will no doubt 
be checked by the habitual consciousness of the 
perfection and power of the Divine will. So 
far as reasoning goes, we might probably expect 
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that such a consciousness would tend to the ex- 
tinction of desire and prayer altogether. But 
experience seems to prove that a constant 
remembrance and worship of God's will does 
not' quench desire, but rather keeps it alive. 
Whatever be the effect of it, we must take the 
consequences without .reservation. If we can 
only say other prayers heartily on condition of 
not saying always, * Thy will be done,* we must 
keep to this prayer and give up the rest. On 
this point no doubt or compromise can be 
admissible. 

2. A second principle will be, that we should 
yield without resistance to the instinct of modesty 
in making particular requests. It is here that 
our increased knowledge of the laws of nature and 
the interdependence of all phenomena should 
tell upon us. Occurrences which primitive 
ignorance never dreamed of as being other than 
partial and limited, are known to us as having 
the widest bearings and connexions. To wish 
that this or that phenomenon should occur to 
suit our convenience, when we know that it 
must have other and far more important conse- 
quences than those which concern us, would 
seem ridiculously arrogant. We ought not to 
shut our eyes to the influence which this con- 
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sideration may exert upon the character of our 
prayers. That influence will vary with the 
knowledge and with the habit of mind of different 
persons, and is sure to be increasingly great. 
But, whilst our prayers go hand in hand with 
our wishes, I think we need not fear for our 
prayers. We must be content to trust our human 
nature in the hands of its Maker. If it be his 
will that we should arrive at a state in which 
desires for particular things will have become 
extinct, it is not for us to try to arrest our pro- 
gress towards that state. But, on this point, it 
would be rash to speak confidently as to the 
future. At the present time I imagine it cannot 
be doubted that cultivated minds, and especially 
those which are familiar with the study of the 
complicated and orderly processes of nature, 
instinctively shrink from allowing themselves 
deliberate desires for external occurrences, which 
are not within the apparent scope of human 
effort. There is indeed a less scrupulous kind of 
feeling somewhat different from desire, of which 
the natural expression is, * I should be glad if 
such or such a thing were to happen.* Of this I 
am not speaking as being co-ordinate with prayer, 
but of that which would lead a man to say, * I 
long for this or that to come to pass.' A philo- 
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sopher's desires of this nature (though I believe 
he will not be without them), will certainly be 
different from a child's ; and it seems reasonable 
to apply to the growth thus to be observed the 
words of St. Paul, 'When I was a child, I 
thought as a child ; but when I became a man, 
I put away cHildish things/ 

3. Besides this growth in what I have called 
modesty — the philosopher s modesty in the pre- 
sence of the outward world — there is another 
kind of growth, more properly belonging to the 
Christian, which will tend towards the same 
result : I mean the increasing spirituality which 
should characterise our desires and our prayers. 
Every one would concur in the statement, that 
as a Christian advances in godliness, his mind 
will be set less on outward things, and more on 
the things pertaining to the kingdom of God. 
In all records of the aspirations of devout men, 
we observe that their genuine longings have 
been spiritual, and that physical good things 
have seemed hardly worthy of their prayers. 
And this answers to the teaching of our Lord — 
as in the Sermon on the Mount, * Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and 
all these things shall be added unto you ;' and 
* If ye, being evil, give good gifts unto youY 
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children, how much more shall your Father 
which is in heaven give the Holy Spirit to them 
that ask him ? ' 

It is not enough to say that the spiritual 
Christian will not pray earnestly for temporal 
good things for himself but will think more of 
being enlightened, purified, and brought into 
fellowship with God. His feeling will be similar 
when he thinks of those in whom he is inte- 
rested. For them, also, he will not be careful 
to ask physical blessings ; he will most earnestly 
desire their spiritual good. Nor will the case 
be different when it is a community — a Church 
or a nation — which prays, and not an individual. 
In proportion as we know what is best, and 
understand the dependence of inferior blessings 
upon the higher gifts of spiritual life, we shall 
pray that light may be given us, and righteous- 
ness, and mutual harmony, and self-control, and 
power to aid other nations and Churches, more 
earnestly and with more satisfaction than we 
shall pray for an abundant harvest or for a new 
development of trade. 

It doubtless has occurred to the recollection of 
the reader that, in thus exalting spiritual objects 
as the proper objects of our prayers, we are but 
following the example which our Saviour ex- 
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pressly gave us to follow. When we say the 
Prayer which he taught us, we ask the Heavenly 
Father of all to cause his name to be hallowed, 
his kingdom to come, and his will to be done, 
before we speak of ourselves at all ; and then 
only pray that our daily bread may be given us 
— this bread itself including unquestionably 
spiritual food— and pass on to petitions for for- 
giveness and for deliverance from the dominion 
of the evil one. 

If our prayers be in their nature strictly co- 
ordinate with our desires, and if both our prayers 
and our desires should be governed by these 
principles — that in all we wish for or ask we 
should be careful (i) to cherish a willing submis- 
sion to the Divine will, (2) to bear in mind our 
own insignificance in relation to the natural 
order, and (3) to lift up our aspirations to 
spiritual objects, it will assuredly follow that 
petitions for physical objects of desire will 
become less and less acceptable to us, and 
will tend to disappear from our habitual prayers. 
Our feeling about them will probably be that 
they belong to an early stage of spiritual and 
intellectual growth, in which they are natural 
and wholesome ; but that they are scarcely 
suitable to adult age. But we shall continue to 
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pay deference to instincts and necessities of 
nature ; and, when the pressure of suffering and 
alarm extorts a longing and an appeal, we shall 
not pronounce in the name of either reason or 
religion that the appeal shall not take form in 
words of prayer addressed to the Father or the 
Saviour. If we are to cry out at all, it is in 
every way best that we should cry to God. An 
earthly parent might desire that the wishes and 
requests of his little child should gradually be 
disciplined by knowledge; but he would not 
repulse the child, and bid him carry elsewhere 
than to him his childish petitions. Unless our 
relation to God in heaven be altogether a fiction 
and a delusion, it is impossible that he should 
not desire that our deepest feelings should be 
turned in trust towards him. And, to those 
who contend that the laws of nature make such 
appeals unreasonable, we have a right to say, 
' You who tell a mother that it is useless for her 
to pray for the recovery of her sick child, tell 
her also that the longing she cannot suppress is 
an illogical anomaly : you who say that a nation, 
in the agony of a struggle, should not ask God to 
bless its arms, say also that all the yearning 
sentiment which is roused into life by the struggle 
is futile and irrational.' 
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It is right to state plainly the conclusion, from 
which some perhaps might shrink, but which 
seems .to follow from the above considerations, 
that the forms which prayer may take, as they 
must be unimportant in the eyes of God, are 
also comparatively of little importance for us. 
The spirit of prayer is that which is really 
acceptable to God, and therefore really effi- 
cacious. That spirit may find expression only 
in unspoken groanings. It may address petitions 
to God as unreasonably as when a child asks 
for the moon. * We know not what we should 
pray for as we ought' But the prayer will be 
weighed and estimated, not by its form, but by 
its essence. There is some danger, let it be 
admitted, in what may be called the laxity of 
such a view concerning the utterances of prayer. 
But we cannot avoid danger, though we may in 
some degree guard against it And, in the 
deeper matters of faith and worship, the true 
view generally seems to be that which is not 
unreasonably suspected of being dangerous. 

And, though it is right to speak decidedly of 
the comparative unimportance of forms of prayer, 
it does not by any means follow that they are 
entirely unimportant ; still less that we can dis- 
pense with them. It should be regarded as a 
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solemn duty — and it is one which easily com- 
mends itself to the conscience and the judgment 
— to throw the spirit of supplication into the 
most rational forms which our knowledge 
enables us to create. It is surely a mistake to 
force ourselves to pray for things which do not 
impress us as fit objects of deliberate desire. 
Liberty in this respect should be allowed to 
individual consciences ; and at the same time it 
might be hoped that tolerance, a reverent tole- 
rance unmixed with contempt, should be shown 
by more cultivated and philosophical minds 
towards the humbler prayers of the more 
ignorant. 

For they who recognise in any degree the 
nature and relation of man as a son of God can 
scarcely fail to admit, that it is well for a man to 
bring all his thoughts, whatever they are, into 
the presence of his unseen Father. It is better, 
a thousand times better, that he should put the 
most foolish and irrational desires into prayer, 
than that he should throw himself into the same 
desires without remembering God. Not that no 
praying can be bad. Prayer may be bad, it can 
hardly be good, when it is addressed to a capri- 
cious being, to a tyrant who may be coaxed 
or soothed or bribed, in order to obtain some 
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private advantage. And there is room for 
earnest thought and endeavour in the effort 
to keep the image of the Fatherly will of God 
pure and clear before the mind. But, if it be 
remembered who and what God is, then, I 
think, it may be said without limit, it is good 
for a man to bring all his desires to God and to 
turn them into prayers, that God himself may 
teach him what desires are worthy of a child of 
his, and from what he needs to be purged. 

After all, I may seem to have evaded the 
question as to the efficacy of prayer. Can we 
expect that God will do what we ask any the 
more for our asking ? Are we ready to bring 
this question to the practical test of experiment ? 
I confess to a shrinking from such an inquiry, as 
from one which it is neither reverent nor useful 
to prosecute. But that this feeling may not be 
reasonably attributed to the consciousness of a 
bad case, we are bound to try to justify it. Let 
due consideration, then, be given to the fact, 
that prayer, when it comes to be regarded as 
efficacious — that is, as a machinery for securing 
results — is beginning to pass into a hurtful and 
irreverent superstition. No doubt we here con- 
front a paradox. We are taught to believe in 
the efficacy of prayer ; we may be satisfied that 

K 
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prayers have brought down definite blessings 
from heaven ; but the moment we begin to act 
in a business like manner upon a theory of the 
efficacy of prayer, we cease to pray acceptably. 
This, let it be borne in mind, is not a mere 
makeshift of an argument, introduced to cover 
a weak point ; it is a first principle in the doc- 
trine of prayer. If, therefore, specific fulfilments 
were fixedly or even abundantly assigned to 
human prayers, a great evil would almost inevi- 
tably be created. Prayer would cease to be, in 
the deepest and truest sense, the prayer of faith, 
and would become the prayer of calculation ; 
and the spirit of it would evaporate. I should 
be sorry to say that no good is done by appeals 
to instances of prayers answered by direct gifts ; 
we have some such appeals in Scripture. But 
I think a reverent mind must experience some 
shock to its delicacy from a contact with such 
appeals; I can almost imagine that it would 
rather hear nothing of such answers. It scarcely 
raises our idea of the character of God, to be 
told that he has caused some little thing to come 
to pass just because So-and-so asked him. What 
we want to feel assured of is, that God hears our 
prayers ; that if we pour out our hearts before 
him in childlike hope, he is pleased, and helps 
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forward the cause into which we have thrown 
our sympathies. In this way, we may thankfully 
believe that our prayers are always efficacious. 
And, inasmuch as very little matters enter into 
the scheme of God's Providence, and are to be 
deemed worthy of the Infinite Being because he 
is infinite, we way also venture to take comfort 
from any incidents which come to us like signs 
that God has heard us, and to read answers to 
our prayers in the most ordinary occurrences 
of life* 
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THE CONTINUITY OF CREATION. 

We are led not unfrequently in these days to 
ask ourselves, what our true attitude is towards 
God as the Creator. * In what sense is God, to 
us, the Maker of all the wonderful things we see 
around us ? ' 

There used to be a mode of regarding the 
Creation, — a mode which has in some way been 
made familiar to us all, — which may best be 
characterised by a comparison which has com- 
monly served to illustrate it. The world was 
compared to a watch. In the works of a watch 
we see manifest evidences of design and skill, 
which warrant us in inferring from the watch a 
watch-maker. So, it was said, with the world. 
When we look around us, we see in Nature what 
we recognise as evidences of design. We see 
adaptations and harmonies, resulting from an 
established system of laws, and producing results 
such as we may most reasonably suppose to have 
been intended. From the mechanism of the world 
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we infer a World-maker. . . . This was an inte- 
resting mode of regarding the Creation, easily- 
grasped by the understanding and the imagina- 
tion. But it has the effect of placing the Creator 
almost exclusively at the beginning of the world. 
The conception of the world as a piece of me- 
chanism implied that it came into existence at 
its besty and that it has been going on just as it 
was first put together. When the superficial 
idea of miracles was adjusted to this conception, 
the Creator was represented as interfering at 
certain times with the natural course of things, 
suspending for the occasion the laws which he 
had established. God was thus associated with 
the world in two ways, — as originally producing 
it, and as subsequently modifying at his will its 
natural order. 

From the point of view of piety or theology, 
this view of God the Creator may be seen to 
,have the fault of separating God too much from 
the present life of the world. It gives excuse to 
the mind for thinking of the world as going on 
without God now, although it could not have 
been originally produced without him. When we 
consider the utterances in which inspired men of 
former times praised God the Creator, we find 
that they were always full of the thought that 
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God is abidingly in the world. To them the 
world was not the mechanical result of an ancient 
creative act, but was at every moment alive with 
the life of God. Difficult as it is for anyone to 
explain this relation of the world to God, it will 
be felt that there is more to stimulate and nourish 
admiring worship, in the idea of a world which 
lives and moves and has its being in God, than 
in the idea of the world as the product of an 
Almighty Artificer. 

Now the irresistible tendency of all recent 
scientific inquiry has been to exhibit the world 
as a growing world. It no longer appears to 
any instructed person as a machine, but as a 
thing instinct with life and with the power of 
self-development. It would not be compared 
any longer to a watch, but rather to a plant, or 
an animal organism. Every science, one might 
say, in its turn, shows how that which is more 
complex has grown and is growing out of that 
which is more simple. 

The faith of the Christian in a Divine Creator, 
accepting this account of the world, will look for 
the action of the Creator in the energy which 
never ceases to push forward, and in the conscious 
purpose which guides, this gradual development. 
And the faith which makes these the objects of 
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its contemplation will find itself enriched, I 
believe, with ever-increasing wonder and hope. 

Let me dwell a little on the process and on 
the rewards which I have thus indicated. 

I say that when we are looking in earnest 
upon the world with the eyes of modern know- 
ledge, we perceive unmistakeable signs oi growth. 
That which is has grown out of that which was. 
Turning our glance backwards, and letting the 
imagination travel farther in the line plainly 
marked by observation and research, we come 
to a world unformed and void. The beginning 
of all things remains as little understood, as in- 
comprehensible, as ever. When we try to reach 
that, we come to a stop, not only in our know- 
ledge, but in our very faculty of conception. 
We may go on and on in thought, apparently 
nearer to the beginning, but, wherever we pause, 
we find that we cannot help thinking of some 
existence \\'dLVVC[g preceded xh^X, earliest or minutest 
origin which we have striven to conceive. Prac- 
tically, we can only reach far enough back to 
discern with probability a world which may be 
described as unformed and void. 

It has been by a close observation of changes 
now going on that the explorers of science have 
themselves seen, and have taught others to see. 
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this growth of the world. So far as the heavenly 
bodies are concerned, — the sun and moon and 
stars, and the earth itself as a heavenly body, — 
their scale is so vast, and their rate of change so 
slow, that observation of their changes, though 
it has ascertained them to be real, cannot be 
said to have revealed or even suggested much 
as to the past development of their system. 
The contemplation of the heavens would not 
have sufficed to breed in men's minds the idea 
of a universal development The heavenly 
bodies suggest eternal immutability rather than 
growth. But it is otherwise with this earth on 
which we are placed. By piercing and sifting 
its crust, men have discovered readable records 
of ancient stages of the earth s history. We 
possess the remains of life, vegetable and ani- 
mal, in these successive stages. The coal, upon 
which we are now keenly feeling our depen- 
dence, .was stored for us out of the closely 
packed vegetation of the forests of a pre-historic 
time. As we go back, we observe by degrees 
less of form, less of organisation, less of life. 
And we can reproduce to ourselves with in- 
creasing distinctness and certainty the mode in 
which one stage passed slowly into another, by 
observing how this same crust of earth is being 
modified now. Water, frost, fire, — these are the 
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great modifying agencies by means of which 
development takes place on the earth's surface. 
Observers have noticed how the ancient rocks 
are disintegrated by frost, which cracks and 
loosens and crumbles them, always thus busy at 
the work of peeling the tops and sides of the 
great mountains ; how the water of the ocean is 
evaporated into clouds which partly discharge 
themselves fruitlessly into the sea again, but 
partly falling on the land, and chiefly on the 
higher lands, in rain and snow, have the task of 
sweeping these mountain sides, — condensing 
themselves into the 

* . . . . streams which, swift or slow, 
Draw down aeonian hills, and sow 
The dust of continents to be ; * 

how the rivers ultimately deposit by overflow, 
or in their deltas, or at the bottom of the sea, 
the soil which the streamlets or the glaciers have 
brought them from the rocks ; how the sea is in- 
cessantly occupied in gnawing at the base of the 
cliffs which stand against it like ramparts, arid 
thus helps the world-wide process of the con- - 
version of barren stone into fruitful soil ; how the 
mysterious subterranean fires, sometimes with 
violence, sometimes imperceptibly, lift broad 
spaces with their water-borne sedvrcv^tvX. o\>X. cR. 
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the sea, thus giving back again to the land what 
had been taken from it ; how the little coral 
insect has the skill to build up islands with the 
solids it extracts from the liquid waters ; and 
how by such agencies the earth is clothed with 
verdure, and rendered capable of sustaining 
more and other animal life, and fitted for the 
needs of successive generations of men. Natural 
philosophers tell us that, with the forces which 
they know as operating now upon the earth's 
surface, and the laws or modes according to 
which these forces now work, they can account 
with tolerable decision for the various changes 
which the strata of geology show the earth to 
have undergone, from the time when the pri- 
mary rocks began to give nourishment to the 
earliest living organisms. The differences be- 
tween the various stages of the earth's con- 
dition are indeed very great; but the lengths 
of time during which the processes have been 
going on are by universal agreement immeasur- 
ably vast, and in each period the subject-matter 
with which the natural forces have dealt, — the 
surface of the earth, — is in the new and changed 
condition to which previous development has 
brought it. The progress of one period makes 
possible a higher progress in the next 
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That there has been a continual improvement 
in the general condition of our globe, that the 
growth has been, not merely a gradual passing 
from one stage into another, but a regular 
ascent to a higher stage, — no one with the evi- 
dence before him would think of denying. Before 
man's period, the progress did not depend upon 
any conscious effort of the living creatures on the 
earth. The growth was what in that sense we 
might call spontaneous. The soil improved, 
the living creatures advanced in degree. Higher 
kinds of life, that is, with more complexity and 
variety, came into existence, and found the 
earth suitable to them. All this we read, written 
with the clearness of daylight, upon the record 
of the rocks. Since man has been upon the 
earth, a marvellous new feature has shown itself 
in the earth's history. It has been man's business 
to subdue the earth as well as to replenish it. 
The old forces remain, and the old laws ; but 
man, with knowledge and will, cultivates the 
earth. Thus an entirely new factor has come 
into play. No other living creature has made 
tools for use ; no other has cleared the ground, 
or planted or sown it. The question of human 
progress in general is beset by some perplexing 
difficulties; but as regards the extent and the 
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arts of cultivatio7i, we may look back upon un- 
disputed evidence of continual progress. Man's 
works, in clearing, draining, levelling, manu- 
facturing, leave unmistakeable marks upon the 
earth. The earth has been made capable of 
supporting more life, and life of a more varied 
and complex kind. 

It is evident, then, that with regard to what 
we chiefly mean when we speak of the Creator, 
we are in a growing world. Development has 
taken place from the rudest and barest be- 
ginnings. It is now going on with accelerated 
speed, and there is every reason to believe that 
it will continue to advance. It is in connection 
with this movement of growth and evolution 
that we must think of the action of the Divine 
Creator. We may define creation, if we please, 
as the bringing of something out of nothing ; but 
if this is all we understand by it, it represents an 
act which we are incapable of conceiving, and 
which lies wholly out of the sphere of our living 
interests. The Creator who comes near to us, 
whom we are constrained to admire and to 
worship, is he who causes the world to march, 
who sustains its order, in whose mind are its 
various types of life, who with foresight and 
purpose brings the higher out of the lower. 
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The true Creation, to us, — the interesting mani- 
festatioa of creative energy, — is to be seen in the 
gradual development of the world. 

Our faith as Christians, it should never be 
forgotten, is in the Heavenly Father whom we 
know through his Son Jesus Christ. We sur- 
render ourselves to the Righteousness and 
Love which seek us and claim us in Christ. It 
is infinitely more important to us to confess the 
Divine Supremacy of Righteousness and Love 
than to have any belief with regard to the 
natural world. Our first and essential worship 
is given to the Father. But we rejoice to ac- 
knowledge in the Righteous Father the Maker 
and Ruler of the world. It is our interest to 
trace in every province with which we are con- 
cerned the signs that the Righteous Father is 
working in it. We cannot believe in mere 
Chance ; we will not believe in any other Maker 
than him who sent his Son Jesus Christ to be 
our Saviour and Lord. Of him Order, wherever 
we m^y see it, speaks to us ; for the Righteous- 
ness, which is Order in the highest sphere, has 
naturally for its ally or representative. Order in 
every lower sphere.^ We rejoice to see the 

* * Righteousness, order, conduct, is for Israel the essence of 
The Eternal^ and the source of all man's happiness ; and it is 
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upward tendency of Nature, the manner in which 
what we simply and rightly call Evil is made to 
minister to Good, the Promise with which Na- 
ture, understood most scientifically, speaks to 
the soul. We do not allow Nature to make our 
God for us ; but we recognise in the humbler 
sphere of Nature, or the visible world, true rays 
of that spiritual glory which is to us supremely 
Divine. 

I referred at the beginning of this paper to 
those adjustments, of organ to useful function, 
of life' to circumstances, in which deliberate 
Design has been traced, and which have there- 
fore been made proofs of a Divine Artificer. 
Of such adaptations, of which no one, least of all 
any scientific man, denies the wonderfulness and 
the beauty, it may be said that they are involved 
by necessity in any principle of development. 
Let the natural action of the physical forces go 
on, and let there be vegetable and animal life 
striving upwards, and it will follow as a matter 
of course that the organs of each variety of life 
will be in exact adjustment with the circum- 

only as a further and natural working of this essence that he 
conceives creation.' ' He viewed all order as depending on the 
supreme order of righteousness, and all the fulness and beauty 
of the world as a boon added to that holder of the greatest of 
all boons already, the righteous.' — Arnold's Literature and 
Dogma, pp. 34, 32 !• 
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stances in the midst of which it exists. Life, and 
the conditions of life, will be inevitably in agree- 
ment. You need no other explanation of this 
agreement than the energy of Life, and the 
physical phenomena environing it, taken toge- 
ther. That is true. It is not to be denied that 
the idea of growth, upon which I have been 
dwelling, supplies an explanation, which might 
perhaps be made to include all cases, of that 
wonderful adaptation which was formerly attri- 
buted to a special ingenuity of the Divine wisdom. 
But the wonder and the beauty of these har- 
monies remain. We do not want to use them 
for syllogistic proofs. They are to us, developed 
as they have been> works of the Creator, pro- 
ducts of the Divine energy in Nature, examples 
of the wonderful Order which God is ever 
working out in the world. As such they im- 
press us, and win our admiration, and deepen 
our reverence. The faith that God is at every 
moment the author of what is, accepts these 
wonders, with all their impressiveness, as setting 
forth, each in its small but genuine way, the 
Divine wisdom. We may entirely believe that 
it is natural for the organs of Life, and the 
conditions of Life, to correspond with the utmost 
exactitude ; and then we may be checked, it is 
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true, from speaking of that correspondence as if 
it were artificial ; but it will not be the less 
Divine for being natural, nor will it affect us 
less by whatever authority it rightly has as a 
witness of the Divine glory. 

The growth and development of a human 
being are what we call natural. When a man is 
fully developed, he is so in consequence of the 
mutual action of the mysterious human life and 
the whole physical element with which he is 
environed. But are we therefore to be debarred 
from yielding to the resistless instinct which 
impels us to recognise a full-grown human 
being as a wonderful work of God 1 Here is 
the thing ; and the more thoroughly we under- 
stand it, the more wonderful it seems to us. It 
is a wonderful work of God, revealing to us 
something of the Creator s mind. Think not 
only of the physical form of a man, but of his 
moral being, of his affections, will, and con- 
science. These qualities are human, developed, 
inherited, what you will. Yes, but here they 
are. We are taught that God is the Father of 
our spirits ; we cannot define how ; but we may 
be quite sure that we should not believe it to 
more purpose, if God caused every human being, 
in some unimaginable way, to start full-grown 
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out of the invisible into the visible world, than 
we dd now, if we dwell on what God has been 
declared to us to be, and on what man is. When 
a man has been developed through trials and 
thoughtfulness and Christ-like submission into 
a specially perfect Christian, we think of him as 
God's work surely with more faith and meaning 
than if he had been made what he is in some 
odd and surprising manner. We reverently feel 
and confess that the brother whom we see is a 
son and creature of the unseen Father and 
Creator. 

And so, I urge, by looking at the world 
reverently as it actually is, with all its forces, 
laws, and processes, and at the same time 
bearing in mind God our Father, we shall best 
understand the nature and glory of creation. 
We lose, instead of gaining, as believers, by 
throwing back creation into what we neither 
understand nor can care for. The world is 
more interesting and admirable now than it was 
millions of years ago. If the contemplation of 
it suggests irresistibly the idea of gradual pro- 
gress and evolution, let us ask ourselves whether 
that idea does not fall in well with the faith and 
hope of a Christian. What but deep thankful- 
ness should it prompt in our hearts, if we find 

L 
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that God has in these later days been admo 
nishing us, teaching us, forcing upon us more 
spiritual conceptions, through the researches of 
science ? 

The more devoutly we believe in God as the 
Creator, with whatever interpretation of the 
mode of his working, the more are we bound 
to respect and sympathise with scientific investi- 
gation. For what is this, but the study of God s 
work ? Through this we might reascwiably 
expect to receive lessons from God himself. 
Let us hear God saying to us, * I your Father 
am working hitherto.' There is truth in the 
saying that God wrought for six days and rested 
on the seventh. It is important that we should 
not exclude the idea of rest from the Divine 
Nature. But we ought not so to understand 
that saying as to conclude that during all these 
ages of development God has been standing 
apart and doing nothing. Our Father has 
been working hitherto. Age after age, week- 
days and Sabbaths, the Creator has been at 
work, patiently but without pause bringing the 
world forward to its present condition. Having 
wrought hitherto he will continue to work. He 
bids us look both backwards and forwards. 
If we have learnt from the past what he has 
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done, we may expect that he will create new 
wonders in the future. Whatever he does, he 
is our Father, and he will reveal his Fatherly 
glory. It will be our blessedness to have eyes 
of filial intelligence to behold all that he is 
pleased to show us ; to look around us in the 
mind of God's children, not doubting that the 
heaven and the earth are his, being sure that 
every work of his must be wonderful and 
worthy of study, but remembering also that 
Fatherhood and Sonship are greater things 
than gravitation and the conservation of force 
and natural selection, and that, whilst it is good 
to know Laws of Nature, it is better to know 
the gracious will of Him who is above Nature. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF THE CHURCH} 

This second volume^ of M. Renan s * Origines 
du Christianisme ' will scarcely rival the first 
in the rapidity and extent of its circulation. It 
was not only its glittering style, its anima- 
tion, its picturesqueness, its light audacity, its 
novelty of interpretation, that gained for the 
* Vie de J6sus * its extraordinary success ; it was 
the unique interest of the Life treated for the 
first time in so surprising a manner. The his- 
tory of the first beginnings of the Christian 
Faith and Church is not so favourable a subject 
for the genius of an artist. And M. Renan 
works in the spirit of an artist rather than of an 
historian. He is eager, he tells at the close of 
this volume, to take in hand * the great Chris- 
tian Odyssey, the unequalled Epopea' of St. 
Paul's adventures. The intermediate history 
wants the artistic unity that may be given to 
a Life of Jesus or to a Pauliad : but there 

^ The Contemporary Review y June 1866. 
' Les ApStres, Par M. Ernest Renan. Paris : M. Ldvy. 
1866. 
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^is no falling off in the remarkable faculties 
which M. Renan has brought to the execution 
j^ of his work; nor has he at all shifted his position 
as an interpreter of the sacred history. 

It is due to M. Renan to bear in mind what 
he himself describes as his design. His aim is 
not to sift the records of our Christian ' Origi- 
|P nes/ and to set forth what is logically deducible 
it' from these records, but to reconstruct the living 
^ history from the suggestions of the fragments 
which remain. In executing a work of the his- 
torical imagination he claims the freest use of 
hypothesis. To object, therefore, to anything 
that he has written, ' This is merely M. Renan's 
fancy,' would be to commit a critical blunder. 
The question is, whether his restoration of our 
Parthenon is truly artistic ; whether the addi- 
tions or corrections which he has supplied to 
the received history are in harmony with the 
genuine fragments or not ; whether his idea of 
the Life of Christ and of the early Church is or 
is not consistent with itself and with recognised 
facts. He himself would have the whole ques- 
tion considered as a purely scientific one, as a 
matter of exclusively speculative interest. He 
has no desire to proselytize, no desire to shake ^^ 
the faith of a single Christian, no thought of ^^ 
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exercising any influence upon the direction of 
things. He holds to the full the doctrine 
which Mr. Matthew Arnold has been trying to 
teach us, that the region of ideas ought to be 
kept separate from that of practice. ' La thdo- 
rie n'est pas la pratique. L'id^al doit rester 
Tid^l ; il doit craindre de se souiller au contact 
de la r6alit6.' And he seems to breathe, to a 
degree which even Mr. Arnold might envy, 
the serene atmosphere of that dispassionate 
region of ideas. He is able to smile from his 
Olympus upon those who have attacked him 
most angrily. 'Often/ he says, 'seeing so 
much naXveU, so pious an assurance, such in- 
genuous anger of souls so beautiful and so 
good, I have said, like John Huss at the sight 
of an old woman who was toiling along with a 
faggot for the fire in which he was burning, " O 
sanda simplicitas!'' ' We who cannot, and per- 
haps would not, rise to the same heights, may 
at any rate learn that by throwing hard words 
at M. Renan, we should not succeed in making 
him angry, but should only expose ourselves to 
his pity or admiration. 

There is still a central figure for the earlier 
portion of this volume. M. Renan is occupied 
with explaining the rise of the Christian belief 
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in the resurrection of Jesus Christ. The life of 
Jesus, which, as a real life, ended with the Cru- 
cifixion, has a term of apparitional existence in 
the imaginations of his followers. M. Renan 
sketches with his old lightness of touch and his 
old profuse sentimentality this phantom-life, * la 
vie d'outre-tombe,* of Jesus. In this part he is 
perfectly lucid, and his meaning cannot be mis- 
understood. But when he proceeds to describe 
the character of the early Church, and of the 
world in which it was planted, having to deal, 
no doubt, with complex and contradictory phe- 
nomena, he seems to lose his clearness. If the 
bewildering effect of some of his chapters is 
partly due to the variety of facts to be taken 
into account, it is partly occasioned, as I shall 
endeavour to show, by a want of firmness and 
consistency in his conclusions. 

M. Renan clears the way for his historical 
inquiries by laying down a preliminary axioma- 
tic principle. * It is an absolute rule of criti- 
cism to give no place in historical narratives to 
anything miraculous.' ^ The term * miracle ' has 
proved a very difficult one to define, and the 
ordinary account of a miracle — that it is a sus- 
pension of the laws of nature — has been of late 

' p. xliii. 
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very generally repudiated. Some of us have 
thought it best to renounce the use of the term 
as a philosophical name for acts or events of a 
particular kind, and simply to employ it in its 
original sense of * a wonder/ But there is no 
uncertainty as to what M. Renan means, or as 
to the application of his principle. This abso- 
lute rule affirms that Christ did not rise from 
the dead in any sense or manner whatever ex- 
cept in the delusions of his friends. It makes 
it simply impossible that he should have had 
any relations to the Divine Being except those 
dependent on an organization somewhat finer 
and more delicate than that of other men. It 
is not M. Renan's creed that there is nothing 
mysterious, nothing inexplicable, in the world ; 
but that a will has never interfered for a spe- 
cial purpose in the course of things. 'That 
God is in everything, especially in all that lives, 
in a permanent manner, is precisely our theory ; 
we only say that no particular interference of a 
supernatural power has ever been established.' ^ 
He disbelieves in a moral or spiritual, as much 
as in a physical, miracle. Christianity, he holds, 
is only unique in degree ; it is a greater reli- 
gion than Buddhism, but it is of the same class 

1 p. xlvii. 
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of things. Hellenism, in another department, 
is just as unique as Christianity : the one is a 
prodigy of beauty, the other is a prodigy of 
holiness. * God is in varying degrees in all 
that is beautiful, good, and true; but he is 
never in any one of his manifestations in so 
exclusive a manner, that the presence of his 
breath in a religious or philosophical movement 
ought to be considered as a privilege or an ex- 
ception.' ^ 

Those who come with a prejudgment of this 
kind to the Christian narratives contained in 
the Gospels and the Acts have a choice of 
three solutions, not mutually exclusive, to ex- 
plain the so-called miraculous portions of them. 
These are illusioH, imposture, legend. The 
first Christians were impostors : this is a very 
coarse theory, but it has been held. They were 
not deceivers, they were themselves deceived : 
this is another theory. There was neither im- 
posture nor illusion in the strict sense, but 
popular imaginations took shape in legends, 
which, by a common error, were mistaken for 
history : this is the third theory. This last is 
the great modern theory, which seemed to be 
carrying everything before it on the non- 

» Pp. 1., li. 
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supematuralist side. A certain ferment, in 
which Messianic ideas were very active, is sup- 
posed to have taken place amongst the popula- 
tion of Palestine during the reigns of Augustus 
and Tiberius, of the working of which we have 
unfortunately no real knowledge, but which left 
as a residuum the Christian Church. This 
movement might probably have died out as 
obscurely as it began, had it not chanced to fire 
the imagination of a remarkable man, who is 
best entitled to be called the founder of Chris- 
tianity. This man, St. Paul, has left not only 
the earliest, but almost the only authentic, 
writings of the first half-century of the Church's 
existence. It may be inferred from these, that 
a certain nucleus of true reports concerning a 
hero of the Galilean peasantry had been handed 
down, round which legendary tales speedily 
crystallized. But our existing books were not 
written by the men whose names they bear. 
The impulse to compose books was the contro- 
versial impulse of a later generation. The 
Church was divided into parties, and each party 
produced supposititious histories and letters to 
justify its own position. 

This was the prevailing theory of the non- 
catholic criticism, when M. Renan, still less 
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professing to be a Christian than the most 
advanced German critics, created great aston- 
ishment by denying, in his *Vie de Jesus,' its 
most fundamental and most cherished conclu- 
sions. He maintained that the popular imagi- 
nation does not transcend itself in its creations ; 
that the Jesus of the Gospels could not be a 
legendary hero, because he was morally supe- 
rior to the generation which was said to have 
imagined him ; that the real Jesus of the Gali- 
lean lake was even a greater man than the Gos- 
pels represent him to have been. Of all the 
books in the New Testament the advanced 
critics were perhaps most confident that the 
Gospel of St. John was not genuine. They 
had proved to demonstration that it was a for- 
gery of the second century, written in the in- 
terest of a debased theosophy as unlike as pos- 
sible to what may have been the creed of the 
historical Jesus of Nazareth. M. Renan said, 
that he believed this Gospel to be in the main 
the work of the Apostle John, the son of Ze- 
bedee; and that in respect of biographical 
details, it was actually more to be depended 
on than the synoptic Gospels. And he pro- 
ceeded, with the help of the four Gospels, to 
construct a tolerably full representation of the 
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life and of the teaching of Jesus. Having to 
find some solvent for *the supernatural ele- 
ment * in the Gospels, he took more than half 
from illusion, a fourth part from imposture, very 
little from legend. The illusion, for the most 
part, he enthusiastically admires ; the imposture 
he excuses with scarcely an expression of re- 
gret; the legendary accretions he passes over 
with little notice. His theory is, that Jesus 
and his followers lived in dreams ; that their 
days were spent in one long succession of beau- 
tiful ecstasies ; and that when the coarse prac- 
tical world intruded itself into their idealism, 
they were obliged, — as all are who deal with 
the practical, — to manage it with a little decep- 
tion. 

The want of feeling for real human life be- 
trayed by what is briefly described as the 
Tubingen school of critics, has made their spe- 
culations very unacceptable to the mass of man- 
kind. The personages of the New Testament 
history have too much flesh and blood to be 
easily resolvable into legendary embodiments 
of ideas. M. Renan's theory is another hypo- 
thesis offered to those who cannot accept the 
Christian account of our * Origines.' But to 
the English taste, at least, the French senti- 
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mentalism is even more disagreeable than the 
German idealism. The latter does not take 
hold of the English mind ; the former — to 
speak plainly — disgusts it. It 1s a curious ques- 
tion what effect M. Renan's * Vie de J^sus ' has 
had upon European opinion. Though he has 
had some apologists, there are no signs, as yet, 
I believe, of the creation of a new school. 
What we are at present most concerned to ob- 
serve, is that he maintains his independent 
position with great spirit in the volume before 
us, rather pushing forward and strengthening 
than abandoning what was peculiar in his views. 
He professes to be quite unshaken in his 
estimate of the fourth Gospel, and he maintains 
the Acts to be the work of Luke, the companion 
of St. Paul, whom he also believes to have 
written the Gospel which bears his name. With 
reference to St. John's Gospel he speaks as 
follows : — 

The use I haye made of it in my * Vie de J^sus ' is 
the point on which enlightened critics have raised 
most objections. Almost all learned men who apply 
the rational method to the history of theology reject 
the fourth Gospel as apocryphal in all respects. I 
have given much renewed consideration to this pro- 
blem, and I have not been able to modify in any sen- 
sible degree my first opinion. Only, as I differ on 
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this point from the general sentiment, I have made it 
a duty to expound in detail the reasons for my per- 
sistence. I shall do this in an appendix to a revised 
and corrected edition of. the 'Vie de J6sus/ which will 
shortly appear.* 

He grounds his belief in the genuineness of 
the Acts upon the perfectly homogeneous cha- 
racter of this work, and upon the strong marks 
it bears of having been written by one who was 
really present with St. Paul where he professes 
to have been his companion. M. Renan is far 
from supposing, however, that all that either St. 
John or St. Luke says is true. And the weak 
point of his reconstructed history, in the eyes of 
a rational critic, is that he is guided by little 
except his own feeling of what is credible in 
selecting what to receive as true and what to 
reject. He infers the disposition of St. Luke 
from his writings. He finds in him no partisan 
of St. Paul, though he had been his friend, — 
' one would say, a disciple of Peter rather than 
of Paul/ Instead of the stiff Protestant indivi- 
dualism of Paul, Luke had the docile optimist 
tendencies of a good Catholic. His great desire 
is to smooth over the dissensions and scandals 
of the early Church, with a view to edification : — 

1 P.ix. 
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The dominant character of the Acts, like that of 
the third Gospel, is a tender piety, a lively sympathy 
with the Gentiles, a conciliatory spirit, an extreme 
belief in the supernatural, a love for the poor and the 
humble; a strong democratic sentiment, or rather a 
persuasion that the people is naturally Christian, and 
is only prevented by the higher classes from following 
its good instincts ; an exalted idea of the power of 
the Church and its rulers ; a very remarkable taste 
for communistic life.^ 

These characteristics of the writer, it is ob- 
vious, are discovered by the easy process of 
abstracting them from the history. * But it will 
be understood,' says M. Renan, 'that such a 
writer was the least capable in the world of 
representing things as they occurred. Whenever 
we can check the narrative of the Acts we find 
it faulty and systematic.'^ M. Renan makes 
the worst of the apparent discrepancies between 
the Acts and the Epistle to the Galatians. But 
he ought to admit that two accounts of the same 
thing may be very different, and yet neither of 
them false. He says himself that there is 'an 
astonishing precision about the last pages of the 
Acts ; they are the most completely historical 
records that we have of the origin of Christianity.' 
And yet there is scarcely a more difficult recon- 

* p. XXV. ^ p. xxix. 
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ciliation to be made between any two parts of 
the New Testament, than between the account 
in the Acts of the interviews between St. Paul 
^nd the J ews at Rome, and the condition of the 
Christians at Rome as it is implied in the Epistle 
to the Romans. 

For the history of what took place between 
the crucifixion and the day of Pentecost, M. 
Renan relies first on St. John's Gospel, next on 
St. Mark's. It pleases him also to accept what 
St. Paul says in i Cor. xv. 5, 6, 7, as perfectly 
authentic. From the details thus obtained, 
married to his hypothesis of illusions just tinged 
with fraud, issues a story which M. Renan would 
have us believe is the most natural thing in the 
world. If he could have been placed in Jeru- 
salem on the day of the crucifixion, he would 
have been able to prophesy the resurrection with 
absolute certainty. Given the disciples, and 
their state of mind, it was an impossibility that 
Jesus should not rise again. M. Renan loves 
strong effects. He delights to have a showy 
case. It is a pleasure to his genius to exhibit 
* exaltation * performing the most difficult feats. 
Passion and sympathy have often produced 
strange creations, but they never did anything 
to equal the invention of the resurrection, be- 
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cause never before or since have there been a 
passion and a sympathy so absorbing. Here is a 
story on which sentiment may be justly lavished 
with the fullest hand. 

On the first day of the week some of the most 
ardent of the disciples come very early to the 
tomb in which the body of Jesus had been laid. 
The body has been removed, and they feel at 
first nothing but the bitterness of disappointed- 
grief But there was one among them whose 
organization was too delicate, whose soul was 
too poetical, whose passion of love was too pro- 
found, to acquiesce with dulness in the real. 
Mary of Magdala stood alone by the empty 
tomb. She heard a sound behind her. This 
trifling noise was the electric spark which woke 
up her prepared but slumbering imagination. 
She saw a man standing. Her fancy, (we must 
suppose,) hesitating shyly to take the bold step 
it had already resolved upon, first pretends to 
itself to think it is the gardener. But the shade 
speaks her name. She now sees it to be * le 
fantdme du mattre exquis.' Jesus is now effec- 
tually risen : — 

In wonderful crises of this kind, to see after others 
is nothing ; all the merit is to see for the first time, 
for the others immediately model their sight after the 

M 
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received type. It belongs to fine organizations to 
conceive the image promptly, with that fitness which 
belongs to a kind of inward sense of design. The glory 
of the resurrection belongs then to Mary of Magdala. 
After Jesus, Mary has done the most for the founda- 
tion of Christianity. The shade created by the deli- 
cate senses of the Magdalen yet hovers over the 
world. Queen and patron of idealists, Magdalen has 
known better than any one how to affirm her dream, 
to impose on all the sacred vision of her own passion- 
ate soul. Her great woman's affirmation * He is risen ! * 
has been the basis of the faith of humanity. Avaunt, 
impuissant reason ! Think not to apply a cold ana- 
lysis to this master-work of idealism and love. If 
wisdom gives up the task of consoling this poor 
human race, betrayed by fate, let madness try what 
it can do. Where is the sage who has given to the 
world so much joy as the possessed Mary of Mag- 
dala .? ' 

Our reason being thus warned off, we can 
only follow wonderingly in the steps of the 
enchanter. With all the resources of his elo- 
quence and pictorial faculty, M. Renan seeks to 
transport us into "the time when, for some few 
months or years, imagination and fancy had their 
day, and wrought out in freedom their finest 
creations. All is dream, emotion, joy, nature, 
poetry. It is the day of woman. The prosaic 
Church has never done justice — such is the way 
of this cold, hard world — to ces touchantes d6- 
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moniaques, ces pecheresses converties, ces vraies 
fondatrices du Christianisme/ ^ It is like St 
Paul, that puritanical Protestant, never to men- 
tion them. The two disciples, however, who 
walked on that first day of the week to Emmaus, 
were not far behind Mary Magdalen. A stranger 
joined them, a pious man, well versed in the 
Scriptures. They invited him to take the 
evening meal with them. The hour of the 
evening meal had a peculiar charm to the fol- 
lowers of Jesus. * How often had they not seen, 
at that moment, the well-loved Master forget 
the burden of the day in the .freedom of cheerful 
conversation, and, refreshed by some drops of 
exquisite wine (d un vin tres-noble), speak to 
them of the fruit of the vine which he would 
drink new with them in his Father's kingdom.' ^ 
On this day the disciples were so overcome by 
these memories, that they could only see Jesus 
in their companion, when he took bread and 
broke it. The spell continued to work upon them 
so strangely, that they could scarcely perceive 
his departure. When their reverie left them, 
they knew that they had seen Jesus. 

The charm grows. When the disciples are 
together, a casual breath of air fanning their 

1 P. 31. 2 P. 20. 
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feces IS enough to make them all believe that 
Jesus has come amongst them visibly, and is 
talking to them. Appearances of Jesus multiply 
through the eagerness of competition. But the 
fever of their souls makes them restless. A sort of 
nostalgia takes possession of them. The women 
in particular must return to the scenes where 
they had enjoyed so much happiness. * The 
odious town became intolerable to thetn ; they 
began to dream, with a feeling of melancholy, 
of the lake and the beautiful mountains where 
they had tasted the kingdom of God.' ^ They 
longed to live over again 'those months of 
joyous intoxication, during which the Great 
Founder laid the bases of a new order for 
humanity ;' to taste once more * the ambrosia of 
the Galilean preaching.' ^ A * besoin de cceur ' 
drove them to the smiling mountain slopes, at 
this season bright with red anemones, where 
their interrupted dream of the sweet kingdom of 
God might begin again. So they returned to 
Galilee. 

The air of those localities, and their imagi- 
nations, did not disappoint them. There are 
remarkable qualities in the Galilean atmosphere. 

1 p. 28. » Pp. i., iv. 
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One day five hundred believers followed their 
chiefs to the top of a Galilean hill : — ' 

The air on those heights is full of strange reflec- 
tions {miroitements). The same illusion which for- 
merly had happened to the most intimate disciples 
(the Transfiguration) was produced again. The 
assembled crowd fancied they saw the form of the 
divine spectre traced in the air : all fell on their faces 
and worshipped. The sentiment inspired by the cleat 
horizon of these mountains is the idea of the ampli- 
tude of the world, with the desire to conquer it. On 
one of the neighbouring peaks, Satan, showing the 
kingdoms of the earth and their glory, had offered 
them, it was said, to Jesus, if he would fall down and 
worship him. This time it was Jesus who, from these 
sacred summits, showed his disciples the whole earth 
and assured them it should be theirs. They came 
down from the mountain persuaded that the Son of 
God had ordered them to convert the human race, 
and had promised to be with them to the end of the 
ages. A strange ardour, a divine fire, filled them as 
they came away frorti the interview. They regarded 
themselves as missionaries of the world, capable of 
any prodigies. St. Paul saw several of those who had 
been present at this extraordinary scene. After five- 
and-twenty yeal-s, their impression of it was as strong 
and vivid as on the first day.^ 

It is not without a sense of degradation that 
M. Renan returns to such mean details as the 

' Pp. 35-6. 
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question, How the body of Jesus had disappeared 
from the tomb ? He mentions four ways, in one 
or other of which he thinks the removal may 
have taken place : — Some unnamed disciples 
may have come to the tomb earlier than those 
mentioned, and have carried away the body as 
a precious object of care. The Jews may have 
abstracted it, in order to prevent the excitement 
which was likely to renew itself about the corpse 
of the popular prophet. The proprietor of the 
tomb which had been invaded may have made 
away with its unwelcome tenant. Or, the de- 
voted women themselves may have been drawn 
into the pious fraud of secretly disposing of the 
body with a view to establishing the belief in 
the Resurrection. , * The feminine conscience, 
under* the sway of passion, is capable of the 
most eccentric illusions. Mary of Magdala had 
been, in the language of the time, possessed by 
seven devils.' ^ Let a veil be drawn over these 
mysteries. The question is as otiose as it is 
insoluble. 

It is not easy to quote speculations like these 
without betraying the feelings they excite in 
one's mind. And, if we could attain to M. 
Renan's own ' supreme indifference * as to their 

^ P. 43. 
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bearing upon the faith and the practice of man- 
kind, we can hardly be expected to extinguish 
the natural emotions of intellectual and aesthetic 
appreciation. But readers of the book we are 
reviewing will know that I have not given a 
false air by exaggeration to M. Renan's opinions. 
Indeed, if he was to accept the statements of 
St. John or St. Paul as essentially authentic, the 
one course open to him was to push the ecstatic 
theory to extremity. As it was, he became 
enamoured of the theory, and welcomed with 
avidity the narratives to which it was to be 
applied. He has deserted the mythical school, 
and has revived, with a brilliancy and animation 
which constitute a just title to originality, the 
pre-Straussian method of simple rationalism. A 
certain historical sense, a feeling that you must 
find a basis for great institutions in human 
convictions, that crowds are moved by individual 
energy and resolution, has combined with a 
genius for dramatic exposition and with a sen- 
tinfentalism which we English can hardly under- 
stand, to produce M. Renan s idea of the origin 
of Christianity. We may let him remind us 
with advantage that we ought not to think of 
such times as those which we are considering 
as if they were cold, flat, dull periods. There 
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was unquestionably an exaltation of spirit pre- 
vailing amongst the followers of Jesus, such as 
we commonly make no attempt to realize. Some 
of the phenomena we read of in the Acts and 
the Epistles may be naturally related to this 
state of mind ; and much of the success of the 
Apostolic preaching may be due to its contagious 
power. It is wise to remember also the character 
of the evidence of our Lord's resurrection ; — ^as 
that no one is said to have seen him rise, that 
he appeared to believers only, and that his 
appearances were of a very mysterious nature. 
The resurrection of Jesus Christ will assuredly 
commend itself as a fact far more easily and 
powerfully to those who consider it in its rela- 
tion to the spiritual history of mankind, than to 
those who regard it as a monstrous phenomenon 
requiring the most conclusive demonstration. I 
the more willingly pass from the subject with 
this short remark, as the reader may see in 
Mr. Westcott s small but masterly work, * The 
Gospel of the Resurrection,' what support "this 
cardinal event receives, and what light it dif- 
fuses, when it is allowed to occupy its true 
central position. 

The history of the Christian Church con- 
tained in the Acts may be said to have two 
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starting-points. One of these is the descent of 
the Spirit on the day of Pentecost ; the other, 
the conversion of St. Paul. Neither of these 
occurrences presents any difficulties to M. Renan ; 
it is easy to him to rationalize both. 

When the hallucinations of the disciples as to 
the appearances of Jesus in Galilee began to 
wear themselves out, the apostles, accompanied 
by a certain number of persons resolved to share 
their fortunes, returned to Jerusalem. There 
they fed their fancies with expectations of a 
special coming of the Spirit. One day, as they 
were assembled together, a storm burst forth 
suddenly, the windows were blown open, flashes 
of lightning filled the air. The longing was 
fulfilled ; the Spirit had come. From that day 
they surrendered themselves freely to a particular 
form of nervous disorder which they called 
* speaking with tongues.' New disciples joined 
themselves to the brotherhood. Although these 
men were not intoxicated, like the Galileans, by 
a personal iattachment to Jesus, they became 
infected forthwith by the same kind of exalta- 
tion. We have to remember, not only the 
ignorance of these poor people, but the difference 
of their constitutions from the European type : — 

Like most Orientals, they ate little, which helped 
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to keep them in a state of exaltation. The sobriety 
of the Syrian, which is the cause of his physical weak- 
ness, produces a permanent condition of fever and 
nervous susceptibility. Our continuous efforts of 
thought are impossible with such a regimen. But 
this cerebral and muscular debility brings on, without 
apparent cause, quick alternations of grief and joy, 
which place the soul in continual rapport with God.^ 

In another passage, which it is difficult to 
imagine as written with any but a mocking 
intention, at all events when it is turned from 
French into English, the hysterical theory of 
the origin of the Christian faith is perhaps 
carried to its furthest development : — 

Tears above all were held to be a celestial grace. 
This charming gift, the privilege of none but very good 
and very pure souls, was exhibited in endless forms of 
sweetness. One knows what power delicate natures, 
especially women, draw from the divine faculty of 
being able to weep abundantly. . . . To weep 
became a pious act ; those who could not preach, nor 
speak with tongues, nor work miracles, wept. Praying, 
preaching, exhorting, all was done with tears ; the 
reign of tears was come. You might have said that 
there was a general melting of souls, and that they 
sought, in the absence of a language capable of ren- 
dering their feelings, to shed themselves abroad in a 
lively and expressive utterance of their whole inward 
being.^ 

^ P. 72. ^ Pp. 73-4. 
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M. Renan, in writing this passage, refers to 
two chapters, Acts xx. 19, 31, and Romans viii. 
23, 26. It was not only then the hardy fishermen 
of Galilee, or the adventurous Jewish emigrants 
who assembled at Jerusalem from all, parts of 
the world in which they had established them- 
selves, to whom it was so natural to pass without 
intermission from one hysterical fit into another, 
but Saul of Tarsus was a prominent example of 
this kind of habit. Nothing was so likely as 
that he should have a fit, with a suspension of 
consciousness, on his way to Damascus. Such 
attacks are not uncommon in those parts. ' I 
myself had an experience of this kind,' says M. 
Renan, * at Byblos ; with other principles, I 
should certainly have taken the hallucinations 
I then had for visions.' ^ But our author, not 
being a slave to consistency, does not on the 
whole represent St. Paul as an example of 
cerebral and muscular debility, a touching per- 
son whose chief gift was to melt over upon the 
souls about him. He gives indeed a very 
different account of him, which it is curious to 
compare with Professor Jowett s view of the 
same character. Mr. Jowett's idea of St. Paul 
comes near one part of M. Renan's, in repre- 

> p. 180. 
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senting him as a man who lived in ' an ecstasy/ 
as weak and trembling, ' a creature of nervous 
sensibility/ But he further describes him as 
more like a middle-age saint than like * Luther 
and the Reformers ; ' as so essentially sympa- 
thetic and dependent upon others that 'his 
natural character was the type of that fcom- 
munion of the Spirit which he preached/ M. 
Renan perceives that his constitution was evi- 
dently * tres-r^sistante/ to bear all that he went 
through during many years. St. Paul's tem- 
perament, according to M. Renan, is that of ' a 
rigid, self-asserting Protestant ' ^ — ^he is the 
* illustrious founder of Protestantism.' ^ In 
Professor Jowett's picture, we see *the image 
of one lowly and cast down.' * Self is banished 
from him, and has no more place in him, as he 
goes on his way to fulfil the work of Christ. No 
figure is too strong to express his humiliation 
in himself, or his exaltation in Christ' In M. 
Renan's, we see * a character rigid, somewhat 
unsocial (peu liant), inclined to isolation.' ^ Paul 
was * a man of action, full of fire, moderately 
mystical. Revolt and protestation were his 
habitual sentiments. He was not made to 
accept a secondary place ; his haughty indi- 

» P. xiii. 3 p, ,87. » P. 206. 
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viduality required a distinct position ' (un role a 
part).^ We read of * cet orgueilleux, ses violences, 
son inflexible personnalit6, sa hardiesse, sa force 
d'initiative, sa decision/ ^ He is * that great 
retractile soul/ It is true, no doubt, that there 
was in St. Paul's character a marvellous and 
perplexing combination of qualities seldom found 
together ; it is also true, I believe, that we do not 
thoroughly understand that character without 
recognising in it something of the element thus 
exaggerated, a consciousness of individuality, 
a sensitiveness about his own position and about 
the behaviour of others to himself, which might 
have turned to jealous exactingness and readiness 
to take offence. M. Renan, with his rapid 
transitions, rather plays with our imagination, 
and challenges it to impossible feats, than helps 
us to realize one of the most commanding and 
most singular of human characters. But there 
will be a welcome freshness in the study of St. 
Paul's life by one who thinks of him as chiefly 
remarkable for haughtiness and independence. 
Let us not be ungrateful for M. Renan's new 
outlines of character, which well deserve con- 
sideration ; — as when, for example, he assigns to 
St. Peter an open, kindly, but rather weak and 

1 Pp. 210,211. 2 p. 186. 
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yielding disposition; or as when, instead of 
making St. Barnabas the noiseless consoler 
of sickness and affliction, he presents him to 
us as the popular preacher, the enlightened 
Liberal, the leader of the party of progress. 

M. Renan's touches are always brilliant and 
decided. Hesitation is a weakness unknown to 
him. But this does not make him the better 
historian. When he has to deal with the com- 
plicated phenomena of a difficult historical 
period, his habit of indulging in piquant sketches 
does not help him to draw trustworthy general 
conclusions. The chief part of this volume 
consists of descriptions of the early Church, of 
the condition of the world at that time, and of 
the relations between the Church and the world. 
Nothing can be clearer than each description. 
But after a time we find our general conceptions 
growing confused, and we begin to suspect our 
author of some carelessness as to the agreement 
of his sketches, and still more as to the consis- 
tency of the opinions he expresses. As I do 
not wish to throw this out as a vague charge, I 
proceed to substantiate it by some examples. 

The great question to which M. Renan's book 
attempts an answer is this : Wherein did the 
real strength of the Christian faith consist ? Now, 
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to begin with, M. Renan in the earlier part of 
the book ascribes, as we have seen, a primary 
importance to the belief in the resurrection of 
Jesus. This is 'le dogme g6n6rateur du Chris- 
tianisme/ ^ Mary Magdalene, next to Jesus, has 
done the most for the foundation of Christianity. 
Her affirmation, * He is risen ! ' has been the 
basis of the faith of humanity. By this she has 
given more joy to the world than all the sages.^ 
Whilst the spell of Mary, 'queen and patron of 
idealists,' is upon him, M. Renan treats the 
actual founders of the Church at Jerusalem as 
heavy, prosaic persons, of whom he is somewhat 
impatient. 

Jesus, having been carried up on his cloud to the 
right hand of his Father, leaves us with men ; and what 
a fall, O heaven ! it is ! The reign of poetry is past.* 
We understand how great the Master was by seeing 
how small the disciples were.^ 

But after a while nothing can be more enthu- 
siastic than the admiration with which he 
contemplates the social institutions established 
by these disciples at Jerusalem. He discovers 
that all the religions of which we can trace the 
beginning have been spread by social much 
more than by theological causes. Buddhism 

^ p. 10. » P. 13. 3 p. 5^. 4 p, ^5^ 
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and Christianity have both found their strength 
in the attractions they offered to the very poor. 
What was the condition of the poor in those 
days in Palestine ? M. Renan has two answers, 
hardly consistent with one another. The Chris- 
tians at Jerusalem — 

Worked no doubt for their living ; but manual l9.bour, 
in the Jewish society of that time, was very far from 
burdensome (occupait tr^s-peu). . . . Amongst 
us, material wants are so difficult to satisfy, that the 
man who lives by the labour of his hands is obliged 
to work for twelve or fifteen hours a day ; the mzm of 
leisure can alone give time to the things of the soul ; 
the acquisition of instruction is a rare and costly thing. 
But in those old societies, of which the East of our 
own day still gives us an idea, in those climates where 
Nature is so lavish to man and so unexacting, the 
life of the worker had plenty of leisure. A sort of 
common instruction placed every one au courant with 
the ideas of the time. Food and raiment were suffi- 
cient ; and these were provided by a few hours of 
irregular labour. The remainder of the day belonged 
to dreaming, to passion.' 

But presently, M. Renan, for another purpose, 
draws a different picture. * The number of poor 
persons, in the first century of our era, was very 
considerable in Judaea. The country is naturally 
denuded of resources by which a comfortable 

1 P. 59. 
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subsistence is obtained/ There was wealth, 
but it was confined to a certain number of 
families : — 

The true theocratical Jew, turning his back on the 
Roman civilization, was only made poorer by it. A 
whole class was formed of holy persons, pious, fanati- 
cal, strict observers of the law, altogether miserable 
externally. . . . Never did hatred equal that felt 
by these poor men of God against the splendid struc- 
tures which began to cover the country, and s^ainst 
the works of the Romans. Obliged, if they would not 
perish of hunger, to work at these buildings, which 
appeared to them monuments of pride and forbidden 
luxury, they thought themselves victims of rich men 
who were wicked, corrupt, faithless to the law. One 
can understand what a welcome would be given, in 
such a social condition, to an association of mutual 
aid. The little Christian Church must have seemed a 
paradise.* 

M. Renan accepts the account given in the 
Acts of the common life of the first Christian 
society as substantially true. The Essenians 
and Therapeutse had already given examples of 
life in common ; the idea of Judaism was natu- 
rally realised in such a life. Christianity is 
essentially communistic ; it can only be organised 
to perfection in cenobitic institutions, in the 
monastery or the convent When difficulties as 

^ Pp. 116-117. 
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to distribution arose in the Church, the diaconate 
was created, — the oldest, the most effective, of 
Holy Orders : — 

It was the proclamation of the truth that social 
questions are those which claim the first attention. 
It was the foundation of political economy so far as it 
is religious. The deacons were the best preachers of 
Christianity. . . . They did much more than the 
apostles. They were the creators of all that was most 
solid and most durable in Christianity. Very early, 
women were admitted to this employment. They 
bore, as in our time, the name of sisters} First they 
were widows ; after a time virgins were preferred for 
this office. The primitive Church was guided in all 
this by a wonderful tact. With a science, which was 
profound because it came from the heart, those good 
and simple men laid the foundations of the great, 
peculiarly Christian, work of charity. They had no- 
thing to serve them as a model for such institutions. 
A vast ministry of beneficence and mutual aid, in 
which both sexes brought their different qualities and 
combined their efforts for the relief of human suffer- 
ing, — this was the holy creation which issued from the 
labour of those two or three first years.* 

This heroic effort against selfishness could not 
continue without modifications : — 

But the wants which it represents will last eternally. 

^ In the places to which M. Renan refers, 'sister/ like 
* brother,* evidently means fellow-Christian. 
' Pp. 120-1. 
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Life in common, in the second half of the middle age, 
having been subservient to the abuses of an intolerant 
Church, the monastery having become too often a 
feudal fief or the barracks of a dangerous and fanati- 
cal soldiery, the modem spirit has been very severe 
towards cenobitism. We have forgotten that it is in 
the common life that the soul of man has tasted most 
joy. The psalm, * Behold, how good and joyful a 
thing it is, brethren, to dwell together in unity ! ' has 
ceased to be ours. But when modern individualism 
has borne its last- fruits ; when humanity, dwarfed, 
dismal, impuissant, shall return to great institutions 
and their strong discipline ; when our paltry shop- 
keeping society,' — I say, rather, when our world of 
pigmies, shall have been driven out with scourges by 
the heroic and idealistic portions of humanity, — then 
life in common will be prized again as much as ever. 
A number of great things, such as science, will orga- 
nise themselves in a monastic form, with hereditary 
succession other than that of blood. The importance 
which our age attributes to the family will diminish. 
Self-love, the essential law of civil society, will not 
content great souls. Meeting together from the most 
opposite points, all will unite in a league against vul- 
garity. Sense will again be seen in the words of 
Jesus and the ideas of the middle age on poverty. . 
. . The splendid ideal traced by the author of the 
Acts shall be inscribed as a prophetic revelation over 
the entrance of the paradise of humanity — ' All that 
believed were together, and had all things common ; 
and sold their possessions and goods, and parted them 
to all men, as every man had need. And breaking 

N 2 
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bread with one accord, they did eat their meat with 
gladness and singleness of heart/ * 

When we have offered an unaffected tribute 
of admiration to his eloquence, just wondering 
a little, perhaps, that the author could have 
found it in his heart to speak depreciatingly 
before of the men who realised so gloriously this 
eternal ideal, is it not a just cause of astonish- 
ment and complaint, that within fourteen pages 
we should come upon such a cruel disenchant- 
ment as this that follows ? — 

It was a piece of extreme good fortune for nascent 
Christianity that its first attempts at association, essen- 
tially communistic, were so soon shattered. .Attempts 
of this kind breed abuses so flagrant that communistic 
establishments are condemned to fall to pieces in a 
very short time, or to disown quickly the principle 
which created them. Thanks to the persecution of 
the year 37, the cenobitic Church of Jerusalem was 
delivered from the trial of time.^ 

Is it the panegyrist whom we have just been 
reading who speaks thus of the result of the 
creation founded with so much science ? — 

The common chest at Jerusalem was not sufficient 
to feed the poor. From all parts of the world, it was 
necessary to send help to save those noble mendicants 
from dying of hunger. Communism had created at 

1 Pp. 131-3. "" P. T47. 
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Jerusalem an incurable pauperism and a complete in- 
capacity for great enterprises. . . . Such was the 
improvidence in this poor starving Church of Jerusa- 
lem, that the smallest accident reduced the community 
to extremity. . . . The decadence of the Church 
of Jerusalem, in fact, was rapid. It is the peculiarity 
of institutions founded on communism to have a first 
brilliant moment — for communism implies always 
great exaltation, — but to degenerate quickly, com- 
munism being contrary to human nature. In an 
access of virtue, man thinks he can get rid of self-love 
and individual interest ; self-love takes its revenge by 
proving that absolute disinterestedness breeds evils 
more serious than were thought to be avoided by the 
suppression of property.^ 

How will the writer of these sentences save 
himself from the strokes of the heroic and 
idealistic scourge ? 

It is not worth while to inquire curiously what 
are the real opinions of a thinker on social ques- 
tions who positively identifies * proud poverty ' 
with 'inbred mendicancy.* Describing the 
Jewish population in foreign cities, M. Renan 
says that — 

Touching examples were found there of concord, of 
charity, of mutual aid, of contentment, of industry (de 
goiit pour le travail), of proud poverty. Mendicancy, 
which in a later time was a peculiarly Christian cus- 

^ Pp. 232-42. 
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torn, was then characteristic of the Jews. The beggar 
by profession, 'formed by his mother/ presented him- 
self to the mind of the poets of the day as a Jew.* 

Every one is ready to admit with M. Renan, 
that a warm and beneficent friendliness con- 
tinued to characterise the Christian community 
as it spread from Judaea westwards, and that 
this quality proved a powerful recommendation 
of the doctrine of the Christian preachers. 
When we go on to ask, what was the special 
condition of the world in that age, our author 
gives us in reply several interesting answers, 
illustrated by various . and original learning. 
It would be the part of a narrow and ignorant 
criticism to fasten eagerly upon appearances 
of inconsistency in these answers. The ap- 
parent contradictions may not be the fault of 
the writer, but may belong to the nature of the 
case. Speaking most generally, we should all 
find ourselves using some such language as this. 
The world was prepared, both by what was good 
and hopeful in it and by what was miserable or 
desperate in it, to receive Christianity. The 
penetrating inquirer may show strikingly how 
much there was of the good, and also how 
much there was of the evil. But we expect 
discrimination in a scientific historian, and we 

^ P. 293. 
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cannot help losing faith in him when he flatly 

contradicts himself. 

The question whether the condition of the 

world in respect of happiness was on the whole 

a better or worse one, when compared with its 

condition in previous and subsequent ages, must 

be so difficult to answer, that a more cautious 

historian than M. Renan would probably abstain 

from giving an opinion upon it M. Renan is 

ready, as usual, to pronounce a judgment, but 

he leaves us in some embarrassment. This is 

what he says first : — 

En sommey notwithstanding the exactions of the 
governors and the violences inseparable from an ab- 
solute government, the world, in many respects, had 
never yet been so happy. . . . Never had the 
man who did not care to occupy himself with politics 
lived so much at his ease. ... In those of the 
conquered countries in which political wants had not 
existed for ages, and where the people were only 
deprived of the right of tearing one another to pieces 
by continual wars, the empire was an era of prosperity 
and of well-being such as had never been known ; 
we may even add without paradox, of liberty. . . 
. . To be in easy circumstances was very general. 
Morals were not what we often imagine. 

At Rome, it is true, cynicism and corruption 
prevailed ; and some countries, such as Egypt, 
were utterly degraded : — 

But in most of the provinces there was a rcvviSis. 
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class in which goodness, conjugal fidelity, the domestic 
virtues, honesty, were widely spread. Is there any- 
where an ideal of family life amongst the honest 
townsfolk of small towns more charming than that 
which Plutarch has left us ? AVhat bonhotnmie ! what 
gentle manners ! what chaste and amiable simplicity \ 
Chaeronea was evidently not the only place in which 
life was so pure and so innocent.* 

But when he has been describing some of the 
less favourable aspects of the world, M. Renan 
concludes : — 'En sommey the middle of the first 
century is one of the worst epochs of ancient 
history/^ As to morality, he warns us not to 
take our opinions from satirists, and he warns us 
also against St. Paul's famous impeachment of 
the world in the first chapter of his Epistle to 
the Romans. He treats this passage very oddly. 
In one place he compares it to the notions of 
* an honest working man of our own time, who, 
imbued by socialist declamations, represents to 
himself "the aristocracy" under the blackest 
colours.'^ In another place, calling it *a much 
too severe opinion,' he says that St. Paul * did 
not know the high Roman Society,' and de- 
claimed like a preacher.* But what he himself 
tells us is this : — * The Roman aristocracy aban- 

1 Pp. 312, 31 17. 3 p. 343. 
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doned itself to the most unbridled Saturnalia of 
crime that the world remembers.' ^ 

Greek life he again commends, as in the pas- 
sage just quoted. * Greece/ he says, — 

Was satisfied with herself, proud of her history, and 
of her brilliant mythology. . . . That was due to 
the eternal youth, the patriotism, the gaiety, which 
have always characterized the true Hellene, and which 
at the present day make the Greek almost a stranger 
to the profound anxieties by which we are preyed 
upon.^ 

[The claims of the modern Greek, then, to be 
of the genuine Hellenic stock, are allowed by 
M. Renan !] But a few pages before our author 
had said, — 

The ancient Greek life, a life of struggles, a com- 
pletely outward life, now satisfied no one. It had been 
charming in its day ; but that brilliant Olympus of a 
democracy of demigods, having lost its freshness, had 
become dry, cold, insignificant, empty, superficial, for 
want of goodness and solid honesty. This was what 
justified the Macedonian dominion, and afterwards 
the Roman administration.^ 

The provincial life, in general, is most frequently 
denounced by M. Renan as ' cold.' In the hea- 
then world * it was freezingly cold, as on a level 
shelterless plain. Life, so triste in the bosom 

* P. 304. ' P. 339- ' P- 310- 
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of Paganism, recovered its charm and its value 
in the warm atmospheres of the synagogue and 
the Church.' ^ 

In these contradictory statements, which show 
him — to say the least — ^to be extremely careless 
of consistency, I have given specimens of the 
principal aspects under which the history of the 
time he is describing presents itself to M. 
Renan's mind. Perhaps the most novel feature 
of his work, as a picture of the age, is his 
account of the prevalence of clubs and confra- 
ternities under the Empire, and of their relations 
both to the Church and to the Imperial Govern- 
ment. We know that we have to make allow- 
ance for heightened colours in every sketch that 
our author draws. When he is speaking of clubs, 
clubs are everything. Clubs kept alive morality; 
the Empire perished through its ill-judged oppo- 
sition to clubs; the future of modern society 
turns upon clubs. But he appears to show by 
good evidence — especially that of inscriptions, 
which he rightly appeals to throughout the 
volume as of high historical value — that the 
various associations called spavo/ and fl/acoi in 
Greek, and collegia^ or coetus^ or sodalida in 
Latin, were of more importance with reference 

^ P. 293. 
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to social and religious history than has been 
hitherto supposed. There were dining clubs, 
benefit clubs, burial clubs,— the last especially 
being in great vogue amongst the poorest 
classes, — and religious confraternities for practis- 
ing special rites. * If there still remained in the 
Greek world a little love, piety, and religious 
morality, it was thanks to the liberty of these 
private religions.'^ The Roman Emperors 
Julius, Augustus, Claudius, Trajan, had a great 
fear of these associations, and sought to suppress 
or restrain them by rigorpus laws. Christianity 
partook of the attractions, and shared the odium 
in the eyes of the authorities, of the burial-clubs. 
The conflict between State absolutism and the 
liberty of private association became a deadly 
one. The authors of the Code Civil have in- 
herited from the Roman Empire a distrust of 
associations : — 

Upon the future law concerning associations, it will 
depend whether modern society shall have the fate of 
ancient society or not. An example ought to suffice : 
the Roman Empire had linked its destiny to the law 
on the coettis illicitiy the illicita collegia. The Chris- 
tians and the Barbarians, accomplishing herein the 
work of the human conscience, broke the law to 

^ P. 353. 
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pieces ; the Empire, which was attached to it, foun- 
dered with it.* 

To speak briefly, the explanation of the early 
growth of Christianity offered to us in this 
volume is as follows : — The world of that age 
was in a state of solution ; old religions were 
dying out, national distinctions were melting 
away. The idea of a human kind was beginning 
to occupy the void left by the ancient devotion 
to a country, and at the same time human nature 
was craving some new bonds, closer and ten- 
derer than that of being subjects together of 
imperial Rome. A religion of the poor, mono- 
theistic, knowing nothing of distinctions of 
country or race, thinking only of drawing out 
human love and assuaging human misery, met 
the precise demand of the time, and satisfied all 
its humane instincts. Christianity was a great 
social movement of the people and for the 
people. In the eye of the modern philosopher 
the Christian religion is terribly encumbered by 
its clinging supernaturalism ; but in the age of 
its rise this adjunct offended almost no one. 
Every one then believed in the supernatural ; 
the decay of the pagan religions had rather 
stimulated than deadened the appetite for the 

* P. 364. 
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marvellous. The dogmas and legends of the 
new religion were therefore no hindrance to the 
victorious career of its persuasive morality. 

If we Christians cannot accept this explanation 
as satisfactory, in what form shall we most 
simply state our objection to it ? We may reply, 
The supernaturalism for which you apologise, 
as the local or temporary garb in which the 
religion of humanity presented itself to a credu- 
lous age, we take to have been the living 
principle of the new faith. We bring no reproach 
against searching historical inquiries ; we have 
as good reason as you have to study with interest 
all the facts which illustrate the preparation of 
the world for the Gospel. Still less are we 
jealous of any praise that may be given to the 
warm moral life of the earliest Christian society 
— except, indeed, when it is eulogised as radi- 
cally anti-national, or as properly breeding a 
servile temper, or as impulsively producing 
social creations which could only end in disaster 
and ruin. But we believe that what told most 
powerfully in favour of the Christian preaching, 
winning for it attention at the beginning, and 
going on to sustain the faith and life of those 
who received it, was its claim to be a Gospel 
from heaven. This is what appears on the face 
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of our documents. The idea of a Divine 
Gospel, it cannot be denied, runs through every 
recorded address, every extant letter, of the 
apostles of Christ. The most unsparing appli- 
cation of the critical pruning-knife to the New 
Testament literature does not make this idea 
less prominent. Take the Epistles to the Ro- 
mans, Corinthians, and Galatians. It would be 
idle to ask whether the announcement of a 
Gospel is not the beginning and the end of St. 
Pauls profession. But what is it that he dreads 
and assails as trenching upon the evangelical 
principle ? No scepticism as to the fact of * 
Jesus being the Son of God exalted to the 
Father's right hand, but an intolerant Jewish 
resolve to fasten the observance of their law as 
Divine upon the Gentiles. All the apostles 
equally were witnesses of Jesus and the resur- 
rection. They had no doubt whatever that the 
success of their preaching was due to the fact 
of their proclaiming a Saviour from heaven. 
There were men in the world, even in the first 
century, wise enough to think this announce- 
ment folly. But the apostles did not speculate 
about what was enlightened and philosophical ; 
they felt what was powerful to save. *After 
that in the wisdom of God the world by wisdom 
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knew not God, it pleased God by the foolishness 
of their proclamation to save those who believed.' 
You speak of what the world was hungering 
after ; you tell us what conjunction of circum- 
stances conspired to make its spiritual craving 
keen and general. But did mankind hunger for 
an)rthing so much as for an assurance that the 
world was not the sport of chance or the creation 
of a self-evolving force, but that there was a God 
in heaven who cared for his human creatures, — 
that righteousness and love were seated on the 
invisible throne ? The Hellenic, the Ausonian, 
• the Syrian divinities had fallen or were falling 
from the sky ; were the poor people of that age 
likely to be as content as a modern Pantheist 
with an utterly vacant heaven ? M. Renan 
himself tells us — it is one of the points of his 
history — that during the epoch of the Empire 
there was a scientific decline accompanying a 
moral progress. He finds an evidence of the 
decline in the fact that Marcus Aurelius, a man 
morally superior to all the old Greek philoso- 
phers, had notions as to the realities of the 
universe inferior to those of Aristotle and 
Epicurus ; ' for he believes at times in the Gods 
as in limited and distinct persons, in dreams and 
presages.' We contend, therefore, that according 
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to simple historical truth, it was the announce- 
ment of a self-manifesting God, of a God who 
made himself known through limitations, that 
wrought most powerfully as a Gospel upon the 
conscience of the world. 

In the early part of his book M. Renan 
partially recognises this fact. There, the Resur- 
rection, or the belief in it, is *le dogme g6n6rateur 
du Christianisme.' It is the dream of Mary of 
Magdala which has given consolation to hu- 
manity. She and her companions are the noble 
women who have created the faith of the world. 
M. Renan says with great truth, — 

Jesus himself had but one dogma, his divine Son- 
ship and the divinity of his mission. The whole creed 
of the primitive Church is contained in one line, — 
Jesus IS the Messiah, the Son of God. This belief 
rested on a peremptory argument, the fact of the 
Resurrection, of which the disciples gave themselves 
out as witnesses.* 

But presently he forgets the power of these 
idealistic imaginations, that * charm' on which 
he has dilated with so much fervour. Why does 
he not attribute the success of a Barnabas and 
a Saul, in part at least, to this dear dream that 
the eternal God had actually spoken to men, 

1 P. 91. 
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that he was actually working amongst them, 
instead of delighting to represent the first be- 
lievers as merely poor creatures who huddled 
together for warmth out of the cold of anungenial 
world ? Let him be sure that Christians could 
never do without this dream. The belief in it 
may have been a proof of weakness, but it was 
their strength and life. So it has been down 
the ages. Genuine Christianity has not been a 
socialism based upon the infinite sweetness of 
loving, but the conviction that God has sent his 
Son to be the Saviour of the world. 

Present aspirations have evidently conspired 
with his historical studies to prompt our author's 
conclusions. His own ideal religion has been 
the lamp by which he has contemplated the 
Christianity which made its way in the first 
century. No one can believe in * religion' more 
devoutly than M. Renan, no one can place his 
hopes more entirely in the increase of religion. 
Religion and the progress of humanity are indis- 
solubly associated in his mind. But he knows 
no object of the religious sentiment more personal 
or more fatherly than the good, the beautiful, and 
the true. * To love God,' with him, is ' to find 
truth, to create beauty, to do good.' He appre- 
hends that, if the force of our humanity were 

o 
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increased tenfold, *man would be absolutely 
religious, rapt into perpetual adoration, passing 
(roulant) from ecstasy into ecstasy, — born, living, 
and dying in a torrent of enjoyment (naissant, 
vivant, et mourant dans un torrent de volupte)/^ 
All forms and symbols of religion are destined 
to be rejected in their turn. In the present time 

« 

he exhorts those who may share his views to 
conform in silence to the religious system in 
which they find themselves : — 

The good Bishop Colenso has done a deed of 
honesty such as the Church has not seen from its be- 
ginning in writing down his doubts as soon as they 
occurred to him. But the humble Catholic priest, 
amongst a timid and narrow-minded population, 
ought to keep silence. Oh, in what discreet tombs 
round village churches, are thus buried poetic reserves, 
angelic silences ! . . . . Let us enjoy the liberty of 
the children of God ; but let us beware of becoming 
accomplices in that loss of virtue which would threaten 
our societies if Christianity were to grow feeble.^ 

* Let us remain in our respective churches.' 
Did M. Renan, when he wrote these exhorta- 
tions, remember what he had said of a similar 
policy, as practised eighteen centuries ago ? 
The maxim, * Sua cuique civitati religio est, 

nostra nobis,' was one of the ' fort jolis mots ' 

• 

^ P. 385. 2 Pp. Ixii. hdii. 
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with which enlightened unbelievers mocked the 
religions of their day. * They enunciated openly 
the immoral system that religious faiths are only 
good for the people, and ought to be kept up for 
their benefit. A very useless precaution! for 
the faith of the people was itself profoundly 
shaken/^ When 'the immoral system' of 
keeping up an unreal profession of the Christian 
religion for the sake of its good moral influence 
is openly inculcated by an unbeliever upon the 
priests of our Christian communities, it may 
lead US- to ask ourselves whether it is either 
wise or generous to persecute the man who, like 
Bishop Colenso, ingenuously exposes his doubts, 
as the worst enemy of the faith. 

To cultivate the religious sentiment by the 
help of a false rehearsing of creeds and an un- 
meaning enactment of ceremonies will be im- 
possible, let us hope, to English Christians. We 
cannot adore simply because the sensation of 
adoring is a pleasant one. If we are to wor- 
ship, we must know and believe in One who 
can rightly claim the homage of our hearts. 
Whether there exists such a Being or not, is the 
question of questions for us. Either convic- 
tion, that he is or that he is not, will exer- 

1 p. 341. 
02 
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cise an incalculable influence upon our other 
opinions. The knowledge of God claims to 
stand in some form at the beginning as well as 
at the end of our inquiries. How we come to 
believe in a Father in heaven, who can say? 
We cannot begin from miracles; we cannot 
begin from the letter of an infallible book. Any 
such method turns out to be arbitrary and 
unreal. It is most true, indeed, that the 
records of the life of Jesus have proved in 
countless instances their power to unveil God 
to the minds of men ; but then the God who 
is unveiled justifies and sustains those records. 
The true order, both logical and spiritual, is 
not, first miracles, then the Divinity of Jesus, 
then the existence of the heavenly Father ; but, 
faith in a righteous Being first, then the incar- 
nation and the resurrection of the Son of God, 
then the mighty works of Jesus and of the 
Spirit. If we cling fast to the confession of 
One above who cares for his human creatures, 
it will scarcely seem unnatural to us that he 
should send his Son into the world, or that 
he should raise him from the dead. It will 
be incredible to us that Jesus and his disciples 
should have built up, by a mixture of delusion 
and imposture, the most stupendous fiction in 
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human history. Starting from our trust in a 
true and loving Creator, we shall apply a spiri- 
tual calculus to the problems which concern 
us as spiritual creatures. We shall contemplate 
the Gospel as a whole, and estimate it by its 
relations to God and to man. We call the un- 
believer to witness that it is at least a consoling 
dream, an inspiring idea. But we do not be- 
lieve that the imagination of man is capable of 
creating better things than God has provided 
for those who love him. We hold, with our 
forefathers in the kingdom of God, that the 
idea is a revelation, that the dream is the most 
solid of realities. 
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ERASTUS AND EXCOMMUXICATION,^ 

Not long ago I saw. in some article treating of 
the relations of Church and State, an allusion to 
certain persons who were ' not ashamed to be 
called Erastians/ Perhaps not many, either of 
those who accept the name or of those who 
brand others with it as a stigma, have any more 
definite notion of what Erastianism means than 
that it represents an aversion to ecclesiastical 
government and a desire that the clergy should 
be controlled as far as possible by the civil law. 
It will be* found interesting, I hope, to inquire, 
a little more particularly, what Erastus himself 
taught It may be that, as Wilkes declared he 
was never a Wilkite, and it has been even said 
that Calvin was not a Calvinist, so the opinions 
suggested to some minds by the name Eras- 
tianism differ considerably from anything that 
Erastus advocated. Certainly it is so, if Eras- 
tianism denotes a theory that a State has any 
natural authority to prescribe what its citizens 

* The Contemporary Review^ November, 1871. 
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are to believe, or how they are to worship. 
Erastus taught nothing that struck his most 
religious contemporaries as extravagant, or that 
need seem extravagant to any sober Christian 
now. The only subject connected with Church 
government upon which Erastus wrote, was that 
of excommunication ; and it is with express 
reference to this subject that he gives inciden- 
tally his opinions on the more general question 
of the .relation of the ecclesiastical to the civil 
government. But the feeling he has expressed 
in this discussion is undoubtedly one which puts 
him out of harmony with those who chiefly use 
his name as a term of reproach. Those who 
desire that the Church should lord it over the 
State, and those who desire that the Church 
should consist only of voluntary associations of 
persons who happen to think alike on theological 
subjects, equally value the ordinance of excom- 
munication. It is the Church's solemn mode of 
punishing the refractory, and it is the instrument 
for securing that the members of a voluntary 
Church shall continue to be men of one mind. 
And the Tract that made Erastus famous was 
an argument against excommunication. 

The controversy between Erastus and Beza is 
referred to very briefly by Hooker in his preface; 
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and Hammond, in his Treatise of the Power 
of the Keys, answers Erastus at some length. 
But the only easily accessible book, I believe, 
from which the English reader may obtain any 
satisfactory knowledge of Erastus and his doc- 
trine is a small volume published in 1844 as a 
controversial pamphlet by the late Dr. Robert 
Lee, containing a translation of the Theses on 
Excommunication, with a preface, in which he 
deals with the charge brought by the Free 
Church party against the Church of Scotland of 
being an Erastian Establishment. An English 
translation of his Theses had been previously 
published in 1659, but this I have not seen. 

The reader will be glad to have a little infor- 
mation about Erastus himself, which may be 
introduced by one of Dr. Hammond's long- 
winded sentences, from which, however, I omit a 
long parenthesis : — 

For the view of the person, I shall say no more 
than that he was a Doctor of Physick, who, having 
fallen on an age when novelties were in fashion ( . . 
. . . ), thought it not unreasonable to step out of 
his profession, and offer to the world his novelty too ; 
and having in his own profession expressed in some 
particulars a zealy which others of his faculty will 
affirm to have been without knowledge (as when he 
speaks of the preparation of Stibium^ or Crocus Metal- 
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lortinty and the Antimonian receipts ^ he resolves that 
no man can salvA conscienti&y with a safe conscience^ 
administer them, which yet every physician knows 
now by daily experience to be very useful), it will not 
be matter of wonder, if he committed the like mistake 
in the business of Excommunication (a medicine more 
out of the proper road of his studies) and conceived 
that a poisonous noxious recipe in the Church (judging, 
it seems, at a first view, that they which were most 
wicked needed rather to be united to the Church than 
driven from it), which the experience of all Christian 
Churches, and the advice of Christ Himself, as a 
Physician of Souls^ have concluded to be very harm- 
less and medicinal, I shall say no more of his person, 
but that he does not seem by his book to have con- 
sidered much of Divinity ^ save only of this one head, 
and in order to that present controversy.* } 

This physician, whose name survives through 
a small theological work ^ot published in his 
lifetime, was really distinguished in his profes- 
sion. His name was originally Thomas Lieber, 
and was Grecized into Erastus after the pedantic 
fashion of his age. It was the period of the 
Reformation, and Lieber, born in 1524 at Baden 
in Switzerland, grew up in the studies and ways 
of thinking of the Reforming scholars of his day. 
He came to Basel as a youthful student some 
four years after Erasmus had ended his career 

^ Of the Power of the Keys, c. iv., sec. 30. 
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in that city. He was a child of seven years 
when Zwingli fell on the field of Cappel, and 
he became the friend and correspondent of 
BuUinger, Zwingli's successor at Zurich. He 
was thus the contemporary of the second gene- 
ration of German and Swiss Reformers. But 
having chosen the .practice of medicine for his 
profession, he devoted himself with enthusiasm 
to medical studies. From Basel he went to the 
university of Bologna, probably as having the 
highest reputation at that time for the scientific 
study of physic, and is said to have spent as 
much as nine years in Italy, * in the company of 
the most famous and expert physicians ' of that 
country. During the prime of his life he was at 
Heidelberg, professor of physic at the Univer- 
sity, and principal physician and counsellor to 
Frederick the Elector, Prince Palatine. In the 
year 1564, when he was forty years of age, 
Erastus was added by his prince to a company 
of divines who were to carry on a controversy 
at Maulbronn with some Wittenberg theologians 
concerning Christ's Presence in the Lord's 
Supper. From Heidelberg he returned to 
Basel, and gave his labour and affection to the 
University of his early studies. He died on the 
last day of the year 1583, and was thus described 
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on his tombstone — *Acutus philosophus, elegans 
medicus, sincerus theologus, Heidelbergensis 
Academiae columen, BasiHensis lumen ; cui nu- 
tritia sua liberaliter rependit; doctis piisque 
amabilis/ 

This epitaph appears to do him no more than 
justice. Not a man of genius or a great dis^ 
coverer, Erastus was a shrewd and independent 
inquirer. Melchior Adam, in his book, ' De Vitis 
Germanorum Medicorum,' thus characterises 
him : — 

He was most diligent in making inquest into the 
virtues of medicaments ; and most gravely resolved, 
that those physicians must be deceived that trust 
without trial [Dr. Hammond, as quoted above, 
ought evidently to have spoken of his caution^ not of 
his "zeal without knowledge."] Whence he was 
happy in his practice, and, by the help of God's grace, 
cured many that were heavily diseased of dropsies, 
epilepsies, gouts, and other maladies counted incur- 
able. Neither had he any man's authority in such 
esteem, that it could move him to depart from what 
was evident to sense, or agreeable to reason ; but he 
always judged, that truth was to be taken from the 
matter itself, and not from authority. He refuted 
judicial astrology in divers writings yet 'extant ; and 
refuted Paracelsism in a treatise and other disputa- 
tions : yet doth not condemn, but commend, lawful 
9hemistry. 
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To the same effect speaks De Thou in his 
history : — 

This year was closed with the death of Thomas 
Erastus, born at Baden in Switzerland, who, con- 
stantly walking in the solid truth, and not so much 
in the principles delivered by ancients of both the 
sciences, was famous in this age for his knowledge of 
philosophy and physic. 

The spirit and method thus attributed to him 
may be discerned in the Theses and the * Con- 
firmatio Thesium/ We perceive at once that 
we have to do, not with a pedant, but with an 
original inquirer. As a theologian, Erastus is 
manifestly independent, but he is also cautious, 
logical, lucid, modest, and reverent. It is a 
singular relief to pass from the verbose and 
pompous disquisitions of the learned theologian, 
Dr. Hammond, to the pages in which the scien- 
tific layman gives so concisely the results of his 
non-professional inquiry. 

Our Anglican divines. Hooker and Hammond, 
remind us that Erastus was not dealing with the 
Episcopal system of Church government, and 
they are willing to admit that he makes out a 
strong case against excommunication by Presby- 
terian courts. It is necessary to bear in mind 
the conditions with reference to which he wrote, 
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although they narrow, perhaps disappointingly, 
the scope of his argument He has in his eye 
the Reformed Churches of the Palatinate and of 
Switzerland. Writing in the year 1568, he says, 
in a preface to the reader : — 

About sixteen years ago, some persons were seized 
with a certain fever of excommunication (which they 
dignified with the title of ecclesiastical discipline, and 
affirmed to be holy and enjoined by God upon the 
Church), and were exceedingly desirous of rubbing 
the infection of it into the whole Church. The method 
of it, they said, was that certain Elders shoald sit in 
the name of the whole Church, and judge who were 
worthy and who unworthy, to come to the Lord's 
Supper. I wondered that they should agitate this 
matter at a time when we had neither persons to 
be excommunicated nor fit excommunicators. For 
scarcely a thirtieth part of the people understood and 
approved our doctrine ; all the rest were very hostile 
to us ; so that no one of any understanding could fail 
to see that a dangerous schism of the multitude would 
be the consequence of such a scheme. Therefore it 
did not seem to me the time for inquiring, how some 
might be expelled from the fellowship of the Church ; 
I thought it on the contrary our business to consider 
how the greatest number might be drawn to the 
knowledge of the truth and included within the Church. 
Those, again, who would have had to preside, were 
neithe-r in age and experience, nor in ability and judg- 
ment, nor in character and authority, so superior to 
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the rest, that they seemed likely to perform so grave 
a task with dignity. 

Erastus proceeds to explain that at first his 
only doubt was as to the right manner and time 
of putting in force the discipline of excommu- 
nication; but being thus led to examine the 
question, when he had consulted the early 
Christian writers, the schoolmen, and later au- 
thorities, he found more and more reason for 
doubting about the whole matter. He deter- 
mined, therefore, to look carefully for himself 
into the Holy Scriptures. And the results of 
his examination he embodied in Theses, which 
he circulalted in manuscript amongst the Protes- 
tant divines of the Continent. 

The Theses were thus read by many, though 
they were not published or printed, and amongst 
others by Beza, who wrote a reply to them, and 
sent it to Erastus in August, 1569. It was in 
answer to Beza's tract that Erastus wrote his 
*Confirmatio Thesium,' which was finished at 
the end of the same year. This also was circu- 
lated in manuscript ; and both it and the Theses 
remained unpublished until the year 1589, five 
years after Erastus's death. A volume was 
then issued, ' Pesclavii, apud Baocium Sultace- 
terum,* in which the publisher announces that 
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he had bought the MSS. from Erastus s heirs, 
and which contains, besides the Theses and the 
Confirmatio, several excellent letters from Bull- 
inger, Walther, and others, in which they express 
a general agreement with the views of Erastus. 
The title of the Theses is as follows : — *A 
Discussion of the very serious Question, whether 
Excommunication, in so far as it Debars Profess- 
ing Christians from the Sacraments on account 
of Ill-doing, rests on a Divine Command, or is a 
Human Invention/ Erastus explains repeatedly 
that his controversy is with those who desire, in 
professed obedience to Scripture, to set up a 
presbyteral court, distinct from the civil courts 
of the country, which shall exercise a censorship 
of morals, and shall use exclusion from the 
Lord's Supper as the penalty for moral offences. 
The issue, as I have observed, is thus strictly 
defined by Erastus himself. His appeal is 
almost exclusively to Holy Scripture, because 
those whom he was opposing professed to be 
absolutely bound by its authority. Speaking of 
a certain agreement between Beza and Peter 
Lombard, he says to Beza — ' Verum Lombardo 
cseterisque scholasticis absque Scripturis liquit 
loqui : tibi, qui diversum profiteris, non licet' 
He excludes the case of heresy, which was not 
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then under consideration. He treats of no kind 
of excommunication but that which was inflicted 
formally by the sentence of a court, and which 
consisted in exclusion from the Lord's Supper. 

Like his fellow- Protestants, Erastus held 
Scripture to be Scripture, in whatever part of 
the Bible he found it. In days when the prin- 
ciple of gradual revelation was little recognised, 
the appeal to Scripture was embarrassed by the 
continual uncertainty whether a particular pre- 
cept, or institution, or example, were of permanent 
authority or not. In a dispute in which both 
parties appeal to the authority of the Bible as 
absolute, may a text out of Genesis, or Leviticus, 
or Ezra, or Malachi, or the Apocalypse, be 
adduced to settle a controversy, or not ? The 
debatableness of this point has caused a great 
waste and confusion of argument in Protestant, 
theologians. 

Erastus refers at some length to the Old 
Testament, as he had every right to do in 
dealing with theologians of the Geneva school. 
In the principal centres of the Reformation, the 
change of religion had been carried out by the 
civil Governments. The rulers of the land, con- 
verted and guided by preachers, had reformed 
religion, as a solemn duty which they owed to 
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God and Christ. Luther at Wittenberg, Z wingli 
at Zurich, Calvin at Strasburg and Geneva, 
CEcolampadius and others at Basel, were the 
advisers of the sovereign prince, or of the magis- 
trates of the Commonwealth. Now, though the 
Reformers drew their theology from the epistles 
of the New Testament, the age of those scrip- 
tures gave them no example of a Christian or 
godly government. The Old Testament, on the 
other hand, which their controversial theory 
placed on a par with the New, was the book of a 
holy nation. There they saw judges and kings 
enforcing the divine commands in matters of 
faith and worship. It was natural, therefore, 
that the Reformers should be continually re- 
ferring to Old Testament rules and precedents. 
Erastus was himself the counsellor of a Christian 
prince, who desired to govern according to the 
will of God. What did Holy Scripture say as to 
the best constitution for a state thus governed ? 
It affirmed that the Jewish order and laws were 
the wisest and most salutary in the world. 

Accordingly, Erastus argues, that is the best con- 
stitution of a Church which comes nearest to the 
Jewish form. But amongst the Jews it was never 
ordained that there should be two different jurisdic- 
tions over morals — the civil and the ecclesiastical. 
What, then, hinders that now also a Church to which 
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the merciful God has given a Christian Magistrate, 
should be content with a single government ? 

The double jurisdiction to which Erastus 
demurs is most completely illustrated by the 
system introduced by Calvin at Geneva. It 
was the duty of the civil magistrate, according 
to Calvin, to put down all immorality, and to 
exterminate erroneous beliefs ; and it was also 
the duty of the Church power to direct its 
punishments against the same offences. In the 
Confession drawn up by Calvin, when he was 
first appointed pastor at Geneva in 1536, he 
claims for the Church, to be administered by 
Its authority — 

The punishment of excommunication, which we hold 
to be a sacred and salutary weapon in the hands of 
believers, so that the wicked, by their evil conveisa- 
tion, may not corrupt the good and dishonour Christ 
We hold that it is expedient and according to the 
ordinance of God that all open idolaters, blasph^ners, 
murderers, thieves, adulterers, and false witnesses, all 
seditious and quarrelsome persons, slanderers, pugilists, 
drunkards, and spendthrifts, if they do not amend 
their lives after they have been duly admonished, shall 
be cut off from communion with believers until they 
have given satisfactor>- proof of repentance. 

So that the same person, for the same fault, 
would be liable to be tried by a dvil court 
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wielding its penalties of fine or imprisonment or 
death, and by a Consistory wielding its penalty 
of excommunication. Erastus contends that one 
jurisdiction, that of the State, is sufficient, and 
that the Holy Communion ought not to be 
used as an engine of punishment. 

He .has no difficulty in showing that the 
punishment of excommunication has no place in 
the Levitical Code or the Jewish institutions. 
The wicked are not excluded by any ordinance 
from the Passover or the temple worship. 
Certain persons are excluded ; but they are the 
ceremonially unclean, not evil livers. And the 
ceremonial uncleanness cannot be understood to 
typify sin in such a sense that we are to infer, 
from the exclusion of the unclean, the duty of 
excommunicating sinners : 

Moses would have been openly at variance with 
himself if, while intimating through types that certain 
persons were to be debarred, he had, in fact, admitted 
those same persons to the Temple and to worship. 
For it is undeniable that no one was shut out from 
the Tabernacle and from the company of others on 
account of viciousness of conduct, if he had incurred 
no legal impurity by touching a dead body or other- 
wise. So that Moses would have punished those 
wearing the figure of the unclean, and would have 
left the actually unclean (so far as this punishment 
is concerned) unpunished. Thus he would at the 
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same time have denied and affirmed the same 
thing.' 

It had been argued that the putting out of 
the S)Tiagogue, of which we read in the New 
Testament, was the Jewish form of excom- 
munication. But Erastus contends* that the 
proper analogue of exclusion from the Lord's 
Supper can only be exclusion from the Passover 
and the temple worship ; and we see that even 
those who were put out of the synagogue w^ere 
not hindered from coming to the temple or 
offering sacrifices. He refers also to the scourg- 
ing in the synagogues ; and argues that there 
was a kind of local administration of justice in 
these assemblies upon those who made them- 
selves obnoxious to the rulers — a different thing 
from the debarring of men on account of moral 
unworthiness from sacraments. He might per- 
haps have admitted that the excommunicatory 
impulse, not likely to have been wanting in the 
Jews of our Lord's time, had found vent in the 
practice of putting men out of the synagogue, 
because there was no place for it in the ancient 
law of worship. He further shows that our 
Lord nowhere expressed any opinion in favour 
of shutting out wicked persons from the sacra- 

^ Thesis xv. a Thesis xxii. 
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mental worship of the Jews ; on the contrary, he 
allowed Judas Iscariot to partake of the Pass- 
over. And he concludes the appeal to Jewish 
precedent in these words : — 

As God commanded all the circumcised outwardly 
to participate in the same sacraments and ceremonies, 
but appointed that the wicked should be restrained 
and punished with the sword and other penalties ; so 
amongst us now it is the will of Christ that all bap- 
tized persons or Christians, holding right and pure 
doctrine, should use the same outward ceremonies 
and sacraments, but that the immoral should be pun- 
ished by the magistrate with death, exile, imprison- 
ment, and other such penalties.^ 

Coming to what the Apostles taught when 
the Church had been founded, Erastus is able 
to make out a strong case in support of 
his view. On the one hand, in the many 
rebukes and threatenings of unworthy Chris- 
tians, there is never any intimation that they 
ought to be excluded from the Lord's Supper. 
On the other hand, in the chapters^ in which 
St. Paul specially discusses the Communion of 
the Lord's Supper, he assumes that persons are 
present at this sacrament who, under no theory 
of excommunication, could well have escaped 
being excommunicated. For example, he com- 

* Thesis xxxi. * Cor. x., xi. 
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plains of Christians who eat openly of sacrifices 
offered to idols ; and these are communicants. 
In this passage, says Erastus, 

Paul proves that those persons no less declared by 
that act of theirs that they were partners, KOivavovs, of 
devils, than they testified by joining in the Lord's 
Supper that they were members of the mystical body 
of Christ.^ 

Again : — 

In the following chapter, speaking of those who 
cause divisions, and of those who drink to excess in 
the very celebration of the Supper, he does not order 
that they should be debarred from coming to it. 
There is not a word of such interdiction ; whereas he 
suggests much humbler corrections, as that each 
should eat at home. How could he have failed in 
this place to speak of excommunication if he had ap- 
proved of it and thought it necessary to the Church ? 
The Apostle knew that the law bade otherwise, and 
that the use of Sacraments in the Church was other 
than to be refused for the punishment of moral faults. 
Therefore he bids that each man should examine 
himself; he does not enjoin that some should ex- 
amine others. He besides exhorts all to study to eat 
worthily, lest any eat judgment to himself. By no 
means does he bid that those who eat unworthily 
should be repelled, but he threatens them with the 
chastisement of the Lord. He divides them that eat 
into two classes — those who eat worthily and those 

^ Thesis xxxiii. 
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who eat unworthily ; he does not bid that either 
should not eat, but he desires that all should eat 
worthily.^ 

The latter and larger portion of the Tract is 
occupied with a very thorough examination of 
the difficult passage which is relied upon as their 
main scriptural support by the advocates of the 
discipline of excommunication — St. Matthew, 
xviii. 15-18. Here, it is affirmed, excommunica- 
tion is ordained by our Lord himself. The words 
are as follows : * Moreover, if thy brother shall 
trespass against thee, go and tell him his fault 
between thee and him alone : if he shall hear 
thee, thou hast gained thy brother. But if he 
will not hear thee, then take with thee one or 
two more, that in the mouth of two or three 
witnesses every word may be established. And 
if he shall neglect to hear them, tell it unto the 
Church ; but if he neglect to hear the Church, 
let him be unto thee as a heathen man and a 
publican. Verily I say unto you, whatsoever ye 
shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven ; 
and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven.' What do we find here — ^asks 
Erastus, keeping to his point — of any ordaining 
of exclusion from the Lord's Supper as a judicial 
penalty for moral offences 1 

^ Thesis xxxv. 
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He calls attention first to the fact that the 
question here is not of sins or crimes in gene- 
ral, but of private personal offences. This is 
obvious on the face of the passage, and it is 
confirmed by the question of Peter, which 
follows : ^ ' How oft shall my brother sin 
against me, and I forgive him ? ' He proceeds 
to give an interpretation of what is meant by 
'the Church,' and by treating as a heathen 
and a publican, which he supports with acute- 
ness and learning, but with which we may not 
be able altogether to concur. He expounds 
our Lord's direction thus : — 

When thy brother — that is, a Jew — does thee a 
wrong, do thou of thyself endeavour to effect a recon- 
ciliation with him. If thou dost not succeed by thy- 
self, take two or three others and make the same 
attempt. If thou canst not even thus free thyself 
from the wrong, tell it to the congregation — that is, 
to the magistrate of thy own people or religion. If 
he refuse to listen to him also, thou mayest without 
any scandal proceed against him as thou wouldst 
against a publican or a heathen, who Would refuse to 
be brought before any but a Roman tribunal. 

In explaining what the Church was, he says : 

I take it for a principle and foundation, which I am 
confident all will approve, and which I do not know 

1 V. 21. 
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that anyone denies — that Christ is speaking of a 
Church which then was. For how could he have com- 
manded his disciples to tell it to a Church which could 
nowhere be found, and of the constitution of which 
they had as yet heard nothing ? If he had wished to 
found a new Church or a new form of government 
unknown to the Apostles, he would have been deli- 
vering to them an extremely defective institution. 
For he neither taught them who were the Churchy nor 
from whom or how it was to be gathered, nor its mode 
of judging, nor penalties ; nor did he speak of ^// sins, 
as I have shown, and as even those who build excom- 
munication on this passage are compelled to admit, 
when they openly state that this passage relates only 

to private sins Thus much, I think, all 

will readily grant us, that Christ spoke concerning a 
Church then existing in the world or in Judaea ; but 
opinions begin to differ when it is asked. What Christ 
understood here by the name Church ? 

Erastus argues that it could not mean the 
whole population, but was used for the Sanhe- 
drim or other judicial authority of the Jews, in- 
sisting that our Lord had no plan for altering 
the form of administration or government then 
in force. 

Two objections, he says, may be brought against 
this view : — (i) How could anyone refuse to hear the 
Church if the Church be a magistracy ? and (2) How 
does what is said of binding and loosing agree with 
this interpretation } To the first question an answer 
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has been already given — that the Jews had not at 
that time the power of judging about all matters, but 
almost all disputes that did not concern religion came 
before Roman Courts. In these matters, then, if any- 
one disregarded the authority of the Sanhedrim, Christ 
allows the injured party to prosecute his cause in the 
Gentile courts, as if the offender were a Gentile or a 
publican The answer to the other ob- 
jection is equally easy To bind and to 

loose signify no other thing than to entreat the brother 
to desist from the wrong and to act piously, seeing 
that this is pleasing to God, and that God will punish 
him if he act against his command. He who dissuades 
a brother, holding out to him the pleasure and the 
anger of God, from committing a wrong, if he suc- 
ceeds, has gained him ; that is, looses him : if he does 
not succeed, the wrath of God remains on him. . . 
. . It will never be proved from the sacred writings 
that to bind means to exclude professing Christians 
from the receiving of the Sacraments, or that to loose 
means to readmit to the Sacraments those who have 
been excluded on account of immorality, and so to 
graft them in again, as it were, into the Church. 

I add some extracts from the concluding 
Theses : — 

' The Apostle,* they say, * requires us to shun the 
wicked, so far as not even to partake of a common 
meal with them, much less could he desire that we 
should unite with the same persons in celebrating the 
Lord's Supper.' I deny the inference. For there is 
a very great difference between the prohibition of 
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private familiarity and the refusing of the Sacraments, 
and the one does not necessarily go with the other. 
The former is a kind of civil penalty, the latter a re- 
ligious. The former is enjoined upon us, the latter is 
not. The end and reason of the former are expounded 
by St. Paul, the end and reason of the latter we no- 
where find described. And that the one might be 
inflicted without the other is proved by the conduct 
of the Pharisees ; for they, wishing as they did to 
appear holier than other men, had no intercourse with 
the publicans. (Whether all others, as well as the 
Pharisees, equally shunned them, I do not at present 
remember to have read.) But no one will ever be 
able to show that the publicans were excluded from 
the sacrifices, the temple, the Passover, and other 
sacraments, supposing that they had been circum- 
cised and had not abandoned the Jewish religion. . 
. . . The Apostle commands the good to shun the 
company of the wicked, that these may be ashamed 
and repent. If one who has sinned thinks himself as 
much in favour with everyone as before, not only is 
he not reformed, but others are the more easily cor- 
rupted. Whereas if he sees that he is avoided, he 
cannot help considering why this is ; and in his wish 
not to be hateful to those who loved him, he may take 
thought about amending his life. The case is totally 
different as regards being admitted to sacraments or 
repelled from them. For the frequent participation of 
these by no means so nourishes and confirms vices, as 
private familiarity does. For in the churches, where 
they are administered, there is no talk of private or 
frivolous. matters, but the word of the Lord is set 
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forth. There when men hear that Christ died for 
them, and that for that benefit he demands that we 
should give public thanks, and that he is not a worthy 
guest who has not examined himself, but that all eat 
judgment to themselves who intrude themselves un- 
worthily amongst the guests, — they who are proposing 
to come to the Lord's Table, whatever they may have 
been before, are compelled to consider what is done 
there, what God desires, and how they must hence- 
forth order their life so as to please God. He who 
is deprived of this invitation is always made the worse 
and not the better.^ 

Do you then condemn, some may ask, so many 
holy bishops, who began soon after the Apostles' 
times to excommunicate notorious sinners ? I answer 
that it is one thing to impugn a doctrine, another to 
condemn the man that holds it. In our own day 
many learned and godly men have examined and re- 
futed the Catholic errors — so to call them — of the 
ancients ; such as the lintbus of the Fathers, the fire 
of purgatory, intercession of the saints, exorcism in 
baptism, celibacy of the clergy, unction in baptism 
and at death, prayers for the dead, and — pertaining 
to the present subject — satisfactions ; and yet I never 
heard any of them accused as having therefore con- 
demned the ancients. If they desired this Excom- 
munication to be obtruded upon the Church as a law 
of God's appointment, I do not commend them ; 
although in the meantime I do very much commend 
and approve their zeal and intention. For they were 
anxious by this means, when no more convenient 

* Thesis Ixvi. 
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method occurred to them, to restrain the frowardness 
of evil men. Most of them also, as we see to be done 
at the present day, followed a general and universally 
received custom ; nor did it ever come into their mind 
to inquire whether the practice was agreeable to 
Scripture or not^ 

As regards the early history of excommuni- 
cation, Erastus suggests that it arose naturally, 
when the government was heathen, through 
the desire of the Christians to restrain wicked- 
ness which was not otherwise punished ; and 
that, after the empire had become Christian, 
(when the judicial authority ought to have been 
given over to the civil ruler), it was continued 
by the bishops through a love of power, and 
through the growth of superstition with regard 
to the sacraments. 

Where the government is Christian, Erastus 
cannot see why the system of the Jewish com- 
monwealth should not be followed : — 

Wherever the magistrate is godly and Christian, 
there is no need of any other to govern or punish 
under another name and title, — as if a godly magis- 
trate differed nothing from a profane. It is a most 
mischievous error, as Wolfgang Musculus says, to re- 
gard the Christian magistrate in the same light as a 
profane government, whose power is only to be ac- 

* Thesis Ixix. 
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knowledged in profane matters. Therefore if the 
godly magistrate has received authority not only to 
settle religion according to the directions of Holy 
Scripture, and to arrange its ministries and offices — 
for which reason Moses requires the man chosen for 
king to transcribe with his own hand the book of the 
law or writings of Moses, and to exercise himself 
therein continually — but also to punish vices in the 
same manner, it is vain of some amongst us now to 
think of a new form of judgment, which would reduce 
the magistrate himself into the rank of subjects. An 
ecclesiastical tribunal to judge of morals (concerning 
doctrine the magistrate ought always to consult those 
who are more skilled in it) is nowhere to be found 
ordained in Holy Scripture. 

But in those Churches which live under an ungodly 
government (for example Popish or Turkish) grave 
and pious men ought to be chosen, according to the 
Apostles* precept, to settle differences by arbitration, 
to compose quarrels, and do other offices of that sort. 
The same persons, together with the ministers, ought 
also to admonish and rebuke men of foul and impure 
lives ; and if they do not succeed, they may, by re- 
fusal of private intercourse, or by a public reproof, or 
by some other such mark, punish them, or rather 
recall them to virtue ; from the sacraments ordained 
of God, if they desire to come to them, they may not 
debar them. For who except God can judge of men's 
hearts } It may happen that by public preaching 
some spark may be kindled, which it may be not at 
all useless, but rather beneficial, to cherish by any 
means not inconsistent with piety. And how, I pray 
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you, can it be otherwise than absurd, and therefore 
impious, to debar from the solemn thanksgiving and 
commemoration of the Lord's death any man who 
feels impelled in his heart to celebrate the same with 
the Church, who declares that he wishes to be a 
member of the Church, and who desires to testify 
publicly that he is dissatisfied with his past life ? ^ 

With these words the Theses conclude. The 
extracts which I have given from them will 
serve to convey some impression of the general 
attitude and position of Erastus as a controver- 
sialist. I believe it is no more than justice to 
him to admit that he was led by his own serious 
studies and Christian instincts, as well as by his 
knowledge of mankind, to take up the right 
ground in an important matter, and that he 
held it with creditable courage and ability. 

He was assailing a belief which, if it was 
an erroneous one, was certainly entitled to be 
called, in his own bold phrase, a Catholicus 
error. And it related to a question which in 
his day was a thoroughly practical one. It 
faced him in the Palatinate, and required his 
attention as a counsellor of his sovereign. 
Ought ' the Church ' to assume a judicial cen- 
sorship of morals, or not ? The Church of 

* Thesis ixxiv., Ixxv. 
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Rome, throughout its whole dominion, claimed 
that censorship. The same right on behalf of 
the Church had been claimed with equal pe- 
remptory insistence by Calvin at Geneva. In 
England the old Catholic theory remained, sub- 
ject in practice to some important new restric- 
tions. The answer of Erastus was a twofold 
one : When the Government does not profess 
the same faith as the Church, the Church is 
bound to assume and administer a provisional 
censorship; but where the Government is 
Christian and reformed, the Church ought 
to have no independent and supreme tribu- 
nals, but to leave judicial inquiry and correc- 
tion to the courts, whether they be called eccle- 
siastical or civil, over which the magistrate is 
ultimately supreme. The one instrument of 
punishment which the Church had at command 
was excommunication. If the Church was to 
punish, all religious societies were agreed it 
must do so by excommunicating; and to ex- 
communicate meant, as its essence or chief part, 
to debar from* the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper. The proper power of the Church was 
to pronounce, You are adjudged, on this or the 
other count, to be an offender; your punish- 
ment is that you be forbidden to join with the 
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rest of the faithful in partaking of the Body 
and Blood of the Lord. Against the exercise 
of such a function by the Church Erastus firmly 
and altogether protested. 

He felt it to be both logically and practically 
necessary that in a well-ordered commonwealth 
there should be but one ultimate court of appeal 
— that of the sovereign. In the Third Book of 
the Confirmatio Thesium, in which he states 
most fully, and with the requisite qualifications, 
his theory of Church and State, he says that 
men are subject to two governments — the one, 
invisible and spiritual, that of God ; the other, 
external, that of the commonwealth. He was 
not the man to suppose that ' God ' stands for 
bishop, or synod, or church-meeting, as is as- 
sumed by so many interpreters of the answer, 
* Render to Caesar the things that are Csesar*s, 
and to God the things that are God's.' He 
places God and his authority above all men and 
all courts ; but, for sentences and punishments 
in the visible sphere, he affirms that the head of 
the State must be supreme. The Papists, he 
says, saw with equal clearness that there could 
not be two supreme authorities in a society; 
and, as they held that the Church had an inde- 
pendent authority, they determined this to be 
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the more worthy, and subjected the State to the 
Church, the Sovereign to the Pope. Hence the 
saying, Petra dedit Petro^ Petrus diadema 
Rodolpho, If the Church is not to exercise 
judicial authority over the State, the State must 
ultimately control the administration of the 
Church. 

But, says Erastus, as in the care of secular matters 
the magistrate is not free to transgress the bounds 
and limits of equity, justice, and honesty — that is, the 
prescription of the laws and statutes of the common- 
wealth — so, in ordering sacred matters, or such as 
relate to divine worship, he is still less free to depart 
in any particular from the prescription of God's Word, 
which he ought to follow as a rule in all things, and 
nowhere to diverge a hair's breadth from it. The sum 
is that, in a Christian commonwealth, there is one 
magistrate, to whom God has committed the external 
government of all things which belong either to civic 
life or to godly and Christian life ; that the right and 
authority to rule and to judge has not been granted 
to ministers or to any other persons. This must be 
understood to be said of a commonwealth in which the 
magistrate and the subjects profess the same religion, 
and that the true one. In this, I say, there ought not 
to be two distinct jurisdictions. In a commonwealth 
in which the magistrate holds a false creed, the divi- 
sion of governments may perchance, in some sort of 
way, appear endurable.^ 

* Pp. i6i, 162. 
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Both in estimating Erastus and his doctrine, 
and in trying to form an opinion, as Churchmen 
of to-day, whether we are now suffering loss 
from the disuse of excommunication, it is im- 
portant that we should recognise distinctly the 
overwhelming ecclesiastical authority which may 
be adduced in favour of the practice. From 
about the close of the second century the system 
of Church discipline which uses excommunica- 
tion as its main penalty began to grow with a 
fertility which it is amazing to contemplate. No 
one doubted that Christ had ordained, as a thing 
necessary to the life and health of the Church, 
that those who were unfit or unworthy to be 
partakers of the holy mysteries should be de- 
barred by judicial authority from approaching 
them. Heretics agreed with Catholics in ac- 
cepting with readiness the painful obligation of 
excommunicating. ' A certain excommunicatory 
fever,' to use Erastus's phrase, seems to have 
become a chronic affection of the Church. In- 
deed, those who have once learnt to regard 
excommunication as a solemn duty, have started 
on a line on which it is difficult to stop. If the 
Communion is only for the worthy, how many 
are to be thought worthy .** I have heard that 
at the infrequent Communions of the Scottish 
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Kirk, it is a part of the minister's duty to warn 
the congregation of the danger of communicating 
unworthily, or to * fence the Table ;* and that this 
duty is sometimes discharged with such vigour 
and impressiveness, that none at all respond to the 
subsequent invitation : whereupon the minister 
is obliged to undo sopie of his former work, on 
pain of being without communicants. But if the 
theory of fencing the Lord s Table or the mys- 
teries be once adopted, can a straightforward 
mind easily find a limit at which to stop in 
defining unworthiness ? Again, if exclusion from 
the sacred rites of the Church be a wholesome 
instrument of castigation against sin, what in- 
ducements there must be to make a liberal use 
of it! It cannot be for want of sin to punish 
that the ecclesiastical disciplinarian must hold 
his hand. Accordingly, we seem to see Council 
emulating Council, and bishop outrunning bishop, 
in putting this ordinance in force to protect the 
purity of the Church. Practically the discipline 
was mitigated by Christian feeling and humanity 
and good sense, but the mitigation seemed to be 
at the cost of some unfaithfulness to sterner 
duty. There is a sermon of St. Chrysostom 
against anathematizing, in which he uses some 
excellent Christian arguments, and concludes, 
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That we ought only to anathematize the impious 
and heretical opinions of men, but to spare their 
persons, and to pray for their salvation. But 
this doctrine has been thought by some so 
strange in a Father of the Church, that they 
have made a question, without any other 
reason for the doubt, whether this be one of St. 
Chrysostom's genuine discourses ; and ' Sixtus 
Senensis and Habertus' try to persuade them- 
selves, with no mone reason, that he speaks only 
against private men's using the anathema against 
heretics. ^ Yet Chrysostom was not repudiating 
excommunication, but only the * execration ' into 
which, in some hands, it was developed. 

The account given by Bingham, in the six- 
teenth book of his well-known work, of the 
discipline of the Ancient Church, shows strik- 
ingly how large and important a place in the 
life and in the literature of the Church was 
occupied by its system of punishment. It may be 
convenient to remind the reader of the different 
grades of exclusion — 

The lesser excommunication consisted in excluding 
men from the participation of the Eucharist. Of this 
there were two degrees — the one excluding them only 

^ See Bingham's ^ Antiquities of the Christian Church,' b. xvi. 
c ii. 
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from the Eucharist, but allowing them to pray with 
the faithful, and the other excluding them from the 
prayers of the faithful, and only allowing them to pray 
with the catechumens ; but neither of them expelling 
such delinquents totally from the communion of the 
Church. The greater excommunication was when 
men were totally expelled the Church, and separated 
from all communion in holy offices with her. 

This was understood and declared to involve 
absolute social separation as well. ' It was the 
greatest curse that could be laid upon man. 
The use of this discipline first grew into a system, 
as Erastus pointed out, when the civil govern- 
ment was heathen and immoral ; but it did not 
decline when the government became Christian. 
It grew in spite of the difficulties by which the 
theory and practice of it were embarrassed. It 
aimed at the * purity of the Church ; it allied 
Itself with sacerdotal power and ambition; it 
was believed by every Father and theologian to 
have been positively enjoined by our Lord him- 
self. It lived, therefore, over great abuses and 
anomalies in its administration in the earlier ages ; 
and when men were put under 'the greatest 
curse that could be laid upon man ' for omitting 
to pay the fees of a court, or for not observing 
some trumpery rule, though wise men felt that 
mistakes had been made, they were hardly 
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shaken in their belief that som^ sinners ought by 
som£ Church authority to be judicially excluded 
from the Communion of the Lord's Supper. 

Reformers, of the type and school of Calvin, 
made it a point of religious honour to be more 
strict in their conditions of communion than the 
Papal Church. They were full of zeal against 
vice, and they cherished a high standard of 
religious purity in doctrine and life. Calvin 
held, as we have seen, ' the punishment of ex- 
communication to be a sacred and salutary 
weapon in the hands of believers, so that the 
wicked by their evil conversation may not cor- 
rupt the good and dishonour Christ.' Having 
been expelled from Geneva in 1538, in conse- 
quence of dissensions arising about this very 
matter of excommunication, Calvin writes : — 

Whenever I think how wretched I was in Geneva I 
tremble throughout my whole being : when I had to 
administer the sacrament I was tortured by anxiety 
for the state of the souls of those for whom I should 
one day have to render an account before God ; there 
were many whose faith seemed to me uncertain, nay 
doubtful, and yet they all thronged to the table of the 
Lord without distinction. I cannot tell you with what 
torments my conscience was beset day and night. 

How, we may well ask, with this assumption 
of responsibility, could he ever escape such tor- 
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ments ? But when he was invited back to 
Geneva, he took the pastorate on his own terms, 
and the Lord's table was carefully and rigorously 
fenced. Beza, succeeding Calvin, was Erastus's 
chief opponent. To him, as to Calvin, a Church 
which did not uncompromisingly exclude the 
unworthy from Communion was a dead un- 
faithful Church. On the other hand, Erastus 
was cordially supported by the pastors of the 
Zurich Church — BuUinger, Walther, and Wolf. 
In the admirable letters written by the two 
former, both to Erastus and to Beza, they de- 
clare themselves as agreeing decidedly with 
Erastus against Beza. These letters are full 
of Christian wisdom, and marked especially 
by reverence for the Sacrament of the Lord s 
Supper. 

The Church of England, true to that com- 
promising policy for which it has been so abun- 
dantly commended and reproached, is on both 
sides in this controversy. In theory, it partly 
goes with the ecclesiastical tradition and with 
the Calvinists ; in practice, it may be called 
wholly Erastian. The constitution of Church 
and State in this country does not allow an 
independent and irresponsible ecclesiastical ju- 
risdiction over morals ; a bishop cannot at his 
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discretion excommunicate a sinner or a heretic. 
The sovereign is over all causes, ecclesiastical 
as well as civil, supreme. So far, even as regards 
theory, the Church of England is Erastian. But 
in theory that judicial exclusion from the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper, which Erastus 
deprecated, is still a part of our appointed disci- 
pline. The curate is directed by the introductory 
rubrics of our Communion Service to repel 
obstinate offenders from the Holy Communion. 

Provided that every minister so repelling any , . . 
. . shall be obliged to give an account of the same 
to the ordinary within fourteen days after at the far- 
thest ; and the ordinary shall proceed against the 
offending person according to the canon. 

The thirty-third Article pronounces — 

That person which by open denunciation of the 
Church is rightly cut off from the unity of the Church 
and excommunicated, ought to be taken of the whole 
multitude of the faithful as an heathen and publican, 
until he be openly reconciled by penance, and re- 
ceived into the Church by a judge that hath authority 
thereunto. 

The canons of 1603 begin with frightful ex- 
communicatory vigour, cutting off dissentients 
on the right hand and on the left After the 
first canon, the eleven next end with the following 
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formula : * Let him be excommunicated ipso 
facto, and not restored but only by the arch- 
bishop, after his repentance and public revoca- 
tion of those his wicked errors/ Ministers are 
required by Canons xxvi., xxvii., xxviii., to be 
very strict in refusing the Communion to offend- 
ing persons ; arid churchwardens, by the eighty- 
fifth, to see that all persons excommunicated and 
so denounced be kept out of the Church. But, 
practically, the necessity of proceeding in public 
courts of the realm has killed the custom of 
excommunication. That half of Erastianism 
has given us the benefit of a whole Erastianism 
in practice. No one in the Church of England 
at the present day ever hears or thinks of judicial 
excommunication. But the Church is not free 
from reproaches on this score. High Church- 
men sigh over the loss of the ancient discipline, 
and are ashamed that the clergy can no longer 
pretend to rule with the ecclesiastical rod, and 
dream of the time when erroneous and strange 
doctrines may again be promptly banished and 
driven away in the persons of those who profess 
them, and proud sinners be constrained by salu- 
tary fears to put their necks under the foot of 
the Church. Our supposed laxity Js an equal 
stumbling-block to the Evangelical Dissenters, 
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whose theory of a Church is that it consists 
exclusively of converted or regenerate men. A 
Church, according to their idea, ought to be 
perpetually keeping itself pure by exclusion and 
rejection. No wonder that they shake their 
heads at a public Church which does not know 
how to define its own members, and cannot say 
who are in it and who are out of it. ^ 

To intimidate and repress immorality, and to 
cherish the purity of the Church, are undeniably 
excellent aims, and obligatory on all Christians ; 
and if the discipline of excommunication were a 
Divinely appointed or successful method of 
pursuing them, we could hardly excuse ourselves 
for not labouring to recover it. If we venture 
to believe it to be a Catholicus error to trust to 
excommunication, we ought to propose to our- 
selves other ways of seeking the same ends. I 
conclude, therefore, with a summary statement 
of the chief objections to judicial excommunica- 
tion, and of the better modes of action to be 
used in its place. 

(i.) In the first place, the discipline of exclu- 
sion from the holy communion is not ordained 
in Scripture. This was Erastus's chief conten- 
tion ; and I do not think that any competent 
critic would deny that he has fairly made out 
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his case. The allegation continues to be an 
important one ; for when the advocates of the 
discipline find themselves involved in practical 
difficulties, they fall back upon the supposed 
command of God or ordinance of Christ. Bingham 
may serve as an example, who says, ' The diffi- 
culty of restoring the ancient discipline in the 
present posture of affairs is certainly great, but 
not insuperable ; for discipline is one of God's 
ordinances in his Church, and he appoints 
nothing but what is practicable in itself, if men 
be not wanting on their part to contribute toward 
the exercise of it.' ^ But what if it be not or- 
dained — in the sense of having been enjoined 
by Christ or practised by the Apostles ? Now, 
as to the testimony of Scripture, not only may it 
be shown that the texts usually quoted in its 
favour do not unambiguously enjoin the dis- 
cipline, but most weighty and conclusive evidence 
may be brought forward on the other side. 

(2,) Secondly, this discipline fosters a kind of 
sacerdotal power and action which has never 
been found wholesome in its relation either to 
religion or to politics. In Episcopal churches 
the excommunicating authority is absolutely 
sacerdotal; in other communions it may be 

* * Antiquities/ b. xv. c. ix. sec. 8. 
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loosely described as qua$i-sacerdotal. To give 
to ecclesiastics the power to refuse the ordinances 
of religion to those whom they may judge to be 
unworthy, is the most direct way to promote 
priestcraft and superstition. It is no reproach 
against an order that it does not do well what it 
is not properly called to do ; and all history and 
experience tend to prove that ecclesiastics, as 
such, do not discharge judicial functions to the 
general advantage. Their own power becomes 
identified in their minds with the cause of reli- 
gion ; and in order to increase their power they 
are tempted to encourage slavish notions about 
the Divine ordinances. The rule of priests is 
fatally injurious to religion as well as to freedom. 
In voluntary religious associations, democratically 
governed, excommunication maybe nothing more 
serious than the extrusion of the few by the many ; 
but neither is this kind of * discipline ' attractive 
to the Christian eye. To call ecclesiastical action 
' spiritual * may be the grossest misnomer ; very 
frequently it is the action of the State that is 
more truly spiritual, whilst that of the Church 
is carnal.^ 

(3.) Thirdly, it does not work well. There is 
no clear agreement as to its proper scope. The 

^ I Cor. iii. 
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practical working of the discipline of excom- 
munication, in its bearing on Christian life, has 
always been tentative, arbitrary, and confused. 
The highest authorities in the primitive times 
appear to have held that only great and flagrant 
offences should be punished with excommunica- 
tion ; that none but outward and proved actions 
were to be thus visited ; that there ought to be 
no pretence on the part of the Church of judging 
the heart, which could be known to God only. 
But who could be enthusiastic about excom- 
municating known murderers and adulterers ? 
The moment excommunication begins to be 
interesting, it is met by baffling difficulties. Let 
any try to devise rules for it ; he will probably 
after some experiments confess with Bingham, 
' To give rules in this case is a nice and tender 
point, and I had rather it should be done by the 
wisdom of others than myself.' It must be the 
inevitable tendency of any conceivable system of 
Church discipline to put the stamp of approval 
on outward propriety, and to castigate outward 
lapses. This is a weakness inherent in law, and 
need not confuse our moral judgment We all 
know that the convict in the dock may be less 
guilty in the sight of God than the judge who 
has sentenced him. But in the excommunicatory 
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discipline, Law is usurping the functions of the 
Spirit, and is sure to slay the souls that should 
not die, and to save thq souls alive that should 
not live. ' Persons are not always corrected by 
being excommunicated,' as Erastus says ; ' nay, 
they may be made great hypocrites ; and under 
that guise they are much more harmful than 
others who are undissemblingly wicked. There 
is no animal under the sun more hateful to God 
and all in heaven than a hypocrite.' ^ The 
Zurich pastors speak touchingly of the risk of 
quenching the real penitence of some heart- 
broken sinner by formally excluding him from 
the places where he might have heard of the 
Divine love and forgiveness. A mind trained 
in the school of Christ will surely recoil from 
a method of judgment which, in the name of 
God, justifies the Pharisee and drives away 
the publican and sinner. It is a wonder that 
Christian thought has not been oftener arrested* 
by that phrase — * Let him be to thee as a heathen 
man and a publican.* In every formulary, in 
every page of divinity, relating to excommuni- 
cation, this direction is quoted. And it appears 
to have been seldom asked by readers of the 
parable, * Two men went up into the temple to 

^ * Confinnatio,* Bookvi. 
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pray/ how heathens and publicans were treated 
by Christ and his disciples. We might under- 
stand our Lord to say, * Of such a one, assume 
in word and in act that he is ignorant of, and 
grievously needs to know, the grace of the 
Father and the reconciliation wrought by the 
Son, as if he were a heathen or a publican ; ' 
and not so interpret this one dictum as to make 
it a flat contradiction to all the teaching and all 
the behaviour of his life. It is a most impressive 
fact, that the one passage on which the practice 
of excommunication has been built up is one 
which, rightly understood, emphatically de- 
nounces it. 

(4.) Lastly, it lowers the sacrament of Holy 
Communion. This point is repeatedly urged 
by Erastus and his Zurich friends. They do not 
like the Communion being made an instrument 
of penal discipline. It is evident, indeed, that 
the tender and reverent atmosphere which should 
brood over the partaking of the Body and Blood 
of the Lord would be disturbed by the element of 
castigation. To a pastor holding high views 
of the sacrament, it must be painful to preside 
over a gate of admission, and to have to say to 
his flock, Yoti may come in, you others are 
unworthy and must be kept out 
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Those who, with the ideal of a pure Church 
before their minds, have studied the theory and 
practice of excommunication as a means of pro- 
moting purity, must have been haunted by mis- 
givings such as are thus candidly confessed by 
Peter Martyr : — 

Haec de excommunicatione dicere volui, semper 
meliora paratus audire. Multa enim hac de re ob- 
scura esse video, quae saepe infirmiores impediunt, 
atque hoc vehementer doleo, quod de utopia et re- 
publicd Platonis mihi videor locutus ; quae licet ut 
pulchra a multis laudentur, nuliibi tamen reperiuntur. 

But are there not more hopeful ways of striv- 
ing after the same ideal ? The following, at 
least, are open to us : — 

I. We may endeavour to repress vice by the 
action of law. There are limits to what laws 
can do for the restraining of immorality, and it 
is an old delusion to hope that society may be 
made virtuous by legislation. But the question 
how much may be contributed by law towards 
this end, depending as it does on varying con- 
ditions, needs to be continU;ally reconsidered. 
It can only be determined for each generation 
by a mixture of experiment and good sense. 
There is reason to hope that at this present 
time much might be accomplished by well- 

K 
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considered enactments for the further diminu- 
tion of drunkenness, fornication, gambling, 
theft, violence, mendicancy ; and it is very 
desirable that Christian earnestness and faith 
should be thrown into the studies and efforts 
undertaken with that view. 

2. We may make cautious use of reproof, in 
word and act. There are limits to this mode, 
also, of contending against vice. Judgment and 
tact are necessary in reproving sin and discoun- 
tenancing the sinner ; otherwise, rumour may be 
rashly taken for fact, an iriipracticable censorship 
may be attempted, or weak folly may be treated 
as worse than self-regarding formalism. But 
social disapprobation is a most powerful deter- 
rent, and we are responsible for making the 
most efficacious use of it against un-Christian 
conduct. It is a good rule to be more ready to 
rebuke sin in the rich than in the poor. The 
sixty-fifth Canon, enjoining the denunciation of 
offenders, adds well — ' especially those of the 
better sort and condition.' At all times the loyal 
acknowledgment of a high Christian standard 
will be a practical reproof of self-indulgence and 
worldliness, a light exposing and putting to 
shame deeds of darkness. 

3. On the part of the clergy, faithful preach 
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ing may do much to bring about the best kind 
of condemnation — ^^^condemnation. In the 
present day there is little occasion to warn 
profligate offenders against profaning the Lord's 
Supper. So far as the Holy Communion is 
concerned, the irreligious are in the habit of 
excommunicating themselves. But there is 
always need to insist on the inward penitence 
and devotion which alone befit partakers of the 
Body and Blood of Christ, and to show that 
communicant purity is the law and ideal of the 
whole Christian society. In every age the 
Christian minister, serving at the altar of Christ s 
sacrifice, is called to protest against the easy 
compromises by which the world seeks to recon- 
cile itself with Christianity. It is his difficult 
task to bear a steady witness on behalf of true 
Christian brotherhood, and against all the tem- 
pers and practices which violate it. He must 
reprove, rebuke, exhort, without ceasing ; for to 
endeavours of this kind no limit is set, until the 
perfection of the body of Christ be attained. 
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ON PA UPERISM AS PROD UCED B \ WEAL TH. ^ 

*• II y avait \ J^msalem des riches et par consequent des 
pauvres/ — Renan, St, Paul, p. 421. 

It is a patent fact that we have in this 
country, by the side of great and increasing 
wealth, a very distressing amount of pauperism. 
This fact is often commented upon as if the co- 
existence of these two opposites were something 
strange and abnormal. It was recently brought 
forward, for example, by Mr. Harcourt, in a 
speech at Oxford, as imperatively calling for a 
great reduction in the national expenditure. It 
seems, therefore, to have not been sufficiently 
observed by those who have given some atten- 
tion to economic and social questions that the 
existence of a wealthy class and of rising pros- 
perity in a country has a direct tendency to 
generate a certain amount of pauperism. A 
judicious reduction in the national expenditure 
might stimulate the increase of wealth, but it 

^ Good Words, April, 1872. 
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might possibly, on that very account, be accom 
panied by an increase rather than a decrease of 
pauperism. Accumulated wealth certainly tends 
for the most part to improve the condition of 
the poorer class ; but it also exerts some influ- 
ences which have the directly opposite tendency. 

Pauperism, or the destitution which makes 
people seek relief from the rates or from charity, 
may be referred to the following proximate 
causes. Inability to work, or to do any work 
worth paying for, makes a large number of per- 
sons incapable of earning a living. This class 
includes the sickly, the aged, the very young, and 
widows with children dependent upon them. 
There is a second class of those who are out of 
work, because at a given time and place there is 
demand for the kind of labour which they have 
to offer. We may put together in a third class 
those who are thoroughly idle and will not 
work, and those who are perpetually losing their 
employment through drunkenness and other 
moral faults. Physical weakness, want of em- 
ployment, and depravity, are the three imme- 
diate causes of pauperism. 

The accumulation of new capital, and the 
consequent impulse given to production, have 
an obvious tendency to increase the demand 

4 
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for labour, and so to diminish the number of des- 
titute persons of the second class. The same 
causes tend also in some degree to diminish the 
number of the first class, which is immensely 
the largest. They may have some slight effect, 
by making work more various and more remu- 
nerative, and therefore more tempting, in re- 
ducing the pauperism of the third class. But 
we cannot expect that the highest degree of 
general prosperity should ensure to every one 
employment at all times and at all places ; or 
that it should abolish sickness, or old age, or 
orphanage, or widowhood ; or that it should 
make all the poor virtuous. Pauperism will be 
reduced to a minimum when there is the steadi- 
est regularity of employment or an equivalent 
flexibility in turning from one kind of work to 
another; when idleness, and drunkenness, and 
dishonesty become rare ; when the poor are 
prudent enough to look forward to the day of 
failing strength, and therefore to put by savings 
and practise insurance and delay marriage, and 
when they hold themselves bound to support 
their aged and their sick. 

Now the abundance and increase of wealth 
are not entirely favourable to constancy of em- 
ployment, or to the promotion of a sense of 
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responsibility amongst the poorer people. With- 
out attempting anything like an exhaustive 
statement, I may specify some of the influences 
by which wealth unsettles both employment and 
character amongst the working classes. 

I. The existing conditions of our prosperity 
make the transfer of industries from one place 
to another an easier thing than it used to be. 
Capital is now mobilised to an unprecedented 
degree ; and new discoveries or improved means 
of locomotion may cause the rapid displacement 
of a manufacture or a trade. An increase 'of 
production will be the total result of such 
changes, but they may be at the same time 
attended with some local distress. Families 
cannot suddenly remove themselves to distant 
quarters ; and if they remain in places from 
which their work has departed, they may be 
reduced to positive destitution. Changes of 
fashion, again — the indispensable amusement of 
a wealthy class — cause fluctuations of employ- 
ment, and, in the metropolis and other places 
frequented by them, the migrations of the rich 
occasion considerable disturbance of the in- 
dustry of the poor. The Wages that are to be 
had during ' the season ' attract some workers, 
who forget to look forward to the time when 
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the season will be over. There are months 
when a good many men connected with cabs 
and stables, and a good many dressmakers and 
washerwomen, are sure to be out of work in 
London ; and it is the same with painters, whose 
work is interrupted partly by social causes and 
partly by the weather. 

2. A rise of wages is of itself somewhat dis- 
turbing to steadiness of habit amongst the work- 
ing people. So, at least, experience has occa- 
sionally shown in manufacturing districts. It 
has been complained that higher wages tempt 
the workmen to enjoy themselves more liberally, 
to drink more, and to disdain the hard econo- 
mies which can never become unnecessary in 
their class. Just as in a richer class thoughtless 
persons are sometimes led into extravagance by 
a sudden accession to their means, and are 
thereby made poorer than they were before, so 
a body of working people, having no ingrained 
habit of thrift, and being weak against the at- 
tractions of geniality, may take to spending 
more than the increment of their wages in a 
good time, and may be drawn into idle self- 
indulgent ways, in consequence of which some 
may find themselves let down into destitution. 
This, I admit, is not likely to be more than a 
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partial and occasional result of commercial pros- 
perity ; but some appreciable part of our exist- 
ing pauperism is probably thus originated. 

3. The general influence descending upon 
the poorer class from the luxurious use of 
money is in a great degree unwholesome, and 
expressly unfavourable to the qualities which 
guard the poor from destitution. 

Vice can keep company with poverty as well 
as with riches ; but there is a great deal of vice 
which is the manifest offspring of idleness and 
wealth, and which spreads its contagion amongst 
those who are not wealthy. Prostitution is a 
constant feeder of pauperism. And the bril- 
liant careers of the fallen women whom only 
the extravagance of wealth could maintain are 
far more widely injurious in this way than the 
struggling existence of the humbler * unfortu- 
nate.' . The gay life dazzles and corrupts many ; 
it draws the servants of these women, and other 
dependents, as well as imitators, into its vortex 
of recklessness. Drinking habits are invariably 
fostered by it, and it is a tale told to weariness, 
how the habit of drinking to excess, more surely 
than idleness, leads to poverty. Another social 
mischief — it would scarcely be uncharitable to 
call it a vice — is horse-racing, which depends 
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entirely on the support of the rich. Any one 
who has visited a race-course must have some 
notion of the quantity of blackguardism which 
is directly produced, or at least attracted and 
nourished, by horse-racing. But the mischiev- 
ous effect of this amusement of the rich is not 
limited to what can be seen on a race-course. It 
encourages gambling amongst working men to 
the remotest corners of the land. According 
to good evidence, betting upon horses for the 
great races is the interest which, more than any 
other, occupies the leisure of the working 
classes. Politics are nothing to it. The other 
day, when a good many of the delegates — the 
picked representatives of industry — were absent 
at a meeting of the Trades Congress at Not- 
tingham, the experienced Mr. Allan inquired 
significantly whether there was any horse-racing 
going on in the neighbourhood. It is needless to 
say that gambling is antagonistic to thrifty pro- 
vidence. I fear it must be added that game- 
preserving, another special luxury of the rich, 
supplies its contingent to the workhouse out of 
the numbers of those whom it seduces from the 
dull and poorly paid occupations of agricultural 
industry. 

The rich cannot be blamed for keeping domes- 
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tic servants. But all who have had any experience 
in the analysing of pauperism, are aware that a 
considerable proportion of our destitute persons 
and families consists of those who were once 
maintained by domestic service. The phrase 
'pampered menials' testifies to the prevalent 
impression as to the nature of service in the 
households of the wealthy. This phrase of 
course applies to men only ; and I do not know 
that it could be said with justice that female 
servants of any class fall more easily than other 
women into the ranks of pauperism. But men 
servants are undoubtedly pampered, and they 
are also trained to a servile deference ; and 
neither of these conditions is favourable to a 
thrifty and provident independence. It makes 
a great difference whether the ways ^ of a house- 
hold are well regulated or not. There are houses 
of rich men in which the servants are guarded as 
far as possible from temptation, and encouraged 
to look forward to the future, and cared for 
when they are disabled. But there are also too 
many houses of an opposite character, where 
profusion and carelessness tempt the servants 
to reckless and unscrupulous habits, and where 

* Perhaps the time will come when servants will require 
references from those who wish to engage them. 
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the pampered menials are bribed to submit to 
caprice and insolence by high wages and oppor- 
tunities of riotous living. When an improvident 
butler or footman loses his health or his character, 
what is to become of him ? He is one of the 
most helpless of men. And he often has a wife 
and children, sometimes unacknowledged, to 
whom he has supplied precarious support out 
of his wages, and who are inevitably dragged 
down with him. I know of cases in which very 
liberal help has been given by rich persons to 
servants, who have been in their households for 
longer or shorter periods, and who have fallen 
through some misfortune into poverty ; but 
these cases are not so numerous as they ought 
to be, and -I am now referring to destitution 
caused by folly and error more than by mis- 
fortune. 

I must further mention under this head, that 
general habit of looking up to the rich and 
depending upon them, that respectful and some- 
what servile attitude of mind, which is encou- 
raged in the country districts by the existence 
of a patronising landlord class, and elsewhere by 
the willingness of the rich to pay for civility. 
When we compare the common people in 
England with the same class in some other 
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countries, we observe here a much greater 
humbleness of demeanour towards the upper 
classes, and a painful want of manners in their 
behaviour towards one^ another. It has actually 
come to be supposed, even by persons ' of the 
intelligence of Mr. Auberon Herbert, that when 
the Catechism teaches children to order them- 
selves lowly and reverently to all their betters, it 
is meant that the poor ought to be lowly and 
reverent towards the rich — as if the Catechism 
were not to be -learnt by the children of the 
aristocracy. I confess I do not see why, if I 
walk along a country lane, a respectable father 
of a family should humbly touch, his hat to me 
whom he does not know, or his children ela- 
borately make curtsies to me, whilst I and my 
children do not pay the same homage to a duke 
or a marquis. The truth is that this civility is 
the expression of a habit of dependence ; and, 
as Lord Nelson courageously testified amongst 
his own tenantry not along ago, we cannot have 
the virtues of independence along with the in- 
stincts of dependence. Lord Nelson, to his 
great honour, declared that the rich ought to 
reverse their customary policy ; instead of trying 
to keep the labouring class dependent, they 
ought to do their best to compel them to be 
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independent. If any progress could be made 
in this direction, the rich would lose a part of 
one of their pleasures, but their wealth is sure 
to enable them to purchase still too much civility. 

There is another attitude of mind towards 
the rich, not to be wondered at in those who, 
being themselves poor, observe the free expen- 
diture of the wealthy classes, which is also 
unfavourable to economic providence. It is 
that which finds expression in complaints like 
this : * Why should I pinch myself to save out 
of my paltry wages, when my labour goes to 
support all this luxury ? ' Or, to quote more 
vivid words, * Why should the English workman 
live on potato parings, leaving the mealy morsel 
for his wealthier brother ?' It is true that the. 
wealth enjoyed by some is not a good reason 
why others should allow themselves to sink into 
dependence ; but it must be admitted that a 
careless disposition may be tempted to find 
a mischievous excuse for itself in a comparison 
of the condition of the labouring classes with 
that of the rich. 

4. But the chief way in which wealth breeds 
pauperism is by administering relief, whether 
this be done under the poor-law or by voluntary 
charity. How are the rich — not being cruel or 
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hard-hearted — to see the poor want, and refrain 
from relieving their distress ? That is the 
question which the pauperism of this country 
chiefly forces upon us. 

It is perfectly certain, clear enough ^ prioriy 
and proved by incessant practical evidence, 
that if the poor find help liberally afforded to 
them whenever they are in want, they will 
not make painful and difficult efforts to provide 
for themselves. Why should they ? But it is 
equally certain that it requires a strong convic- 
tion of duty in the minds of those who are 
themselves comfortable and well off to restrain 
them from feeding the hungry, and clothing the 
naked, with ready kindness. The wealth of 
this country is so great that we could easily 
spare much more than we now contribute to the 
support of the indigent. I have made some 
attempts to ascertain the relation between the 
poor-rate — I mean the poor-rate proper — and 
incomes in London; and I believe I am safe 
in stating that it is not usual to pay so much as 
one per cent, of income in poor-rates, and that 
it is so rare as to be virtually unknown for any 
one to pay as much as two per cent. Now it 
cannot be said that it would be at all hard to 
double this payment, if we could thereby add 
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greatly to the happiness of the suffering poor ; 
still less, that it is urgently necessary, for the 
lightening of the burden on the ratepayers, that 
the present amount should be diminished. We 
can afford to relieve the poor liberally, and our 
kind feeling prompts us to do so ; and the con- 
sequence is that the poor are encouraged to trust 
to the poor-law and to charity, and many are 
thus pauperised. 

Let me briefly mention two or three illustra- 
tive cases which have recently come under my 
personal knowledge. First, to show how relief 
is given. S. is a gentleman's coachman ; he 
has married a respectable wife, and has a large 
family. He falls ill, and goes into a hospital. 
The wife applies to the parish. Their character 
is good ; there are many young children, and 
the income of the family is suspended. The 
guardians humanely allow \os, a week. How 
can we help being glad of it ? F. is a labouring 
man, a little over sixty, still strong and able to 
work, with a wife of about the same age. They 
have now only themselves to keep, but Mrs. F. 
states, with pardonable pride, that she has had 
fifteen children in addition to five miscarriages, 
and that seven of the children are alive and 
grown up. The man has an attack of bronchitis ; 
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they immediately apply to the parish, and within 
three weeks of his leaving off work they are 
allowed 3^. 6d. a week. Now if S. or F. had 
belonged to a club, he would have had a still 
larger allowance during sickness without the 
necessity of applying to the parish, and if F/s 
seven children had made a combined effort, 
they might have done something — at least for a 
few weeks — to help their parents. But to sub- 
scribe to a club would have cost them some 
weekly pence, and some trouble ; and grown-up 
sons and daughters in this country are not ex- 
pected, if they are themselves poor, to succour 
their parents. Now let me mention a case of 
an opposite kind. Mrs. P. is a widow, whose 
husband died four years ago, at the age of 
twenty-nine. He was a bricklayer, and not 
always in work. But he was a member of a 
Foresters' club, and paid the extra subscription 
to its * Widows and Orphans' fund. His total 
payment was 7^. a week. In return for this 
weekly payment he received 14?. a week during 
sickness, 12/. were paid at his death to his 
widow, and she had a permanent allowance of 
2s. a week for herself, and 6^. for each child up 
to twelve years of age. Having five children, 
she thus received 45^. 6^. a week. One of the 
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children was born between her husband s death 
and his burial, and the eldest at that time was 
eight years old ; but with these club allowances, 
and the earnings of a mangle, she has managed to 
get on without even applying to the parish, the 
only regular assistance she has received being 
the payment of her children's school fees. Why 
she has not asked help from the parish I cannot 
understand, for she would have been sure to get 
it, and her life must often have been a painful 
struggle. But if we compare this case with the 
two former, we can see, on the one hand, what 
can be done by the poor when they are deter- 
mined to be independent, and, on the other 
hand, what inducements they have for thinking 
it not worth while to practise provident self- 
denial. If our wealth and our humanity make 
it impossible for us to refuse relief, except on 
hard terms, to indigent applicants, or. to allow 
worn-out parents to be a burden to their chil- 
dren, we must do as our feelings prompt us ; 
but then let us not hide from ourselves the fact 
that a large part of the pauperism we deplore is 
of our own creating, nor delude ourselves with 
the hope that if we grow richer and more humane 
this pauperism will disappear. 

The encouragement given by charity, with its 
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apparatus of coal and bread tickets, soup-kitchens, 
and the like, to mendicancy and falsehood and 
drunkenness, as well as to improvidence, is too 
trite a subject to enlarge upon. People listen 
to the proofs of it, and do not attempt to refute 
them ; but after a while they say to themselves, 
* How can I enjoy my own comforts, if I refuse 
a ticket to that poverty-stricken creature ?' and 
in spite of what they have heard, they go on 
giving the doles which are inadequate to afford 
real relief, but which unfortunately have power 
to tempt and degrade the receivers. 

These are ways in which general prosperity — 
which, does so much to improve the condition 
of the working classes, as well as to enrich 
capitalists — may nevertheless be allowed to en- 
gender pauperism. If we earnestly desire to 
repress pauperism, we must not trust to the 
natural operation of good times only, but must 
strive against all influences which we see to 
be prejudicial to the self-respect and sense of 
responsibility of the poor. 
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THE COMBINATIONS OF AGRICULTURAL 
LABOURERS, FROM THE CLERICAL POINT 
OF VIEW} 

The present year, which has been marked in 
this country by many active and successful 
Unionist movements amongst the working 
people of various occupations, is distinguished 
in particular by a special advance of the prin- 
ciple of combination. Hitherto Trades* Unions 
have been limited to the class of skilled artisans 
— men who through apprenticeship or otherwise 
have learnt some trade in which untaught la- 
bourers could not compete with them. Time 
and inquiry have appeased the more poignant 
alarms which Trades' Unions were wont to 
excite. We have learnt to acquiesce in these 
combinations, if we have not become altogether 
reconciled to them. But it is a new thing that 
agricultural labourers should attempt to unite 
themselves in permanent associations for the 

* Written for a clerical meeting, and printed in the Guardian^ 
August 14, 1872. 
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purpose of raising their wages or shortening 
their hours of work. Even in towns, unskilled 
labourers form no trade combinations. There are 
obvious difficulties in the way of the establish- 
ment of such unions amongst the cultivators of 
the soil. But the attempt is being made. From 
South Warwickshire as its centre the union move- 
ment has been spreading through half England, 
communicating its pulse of hope to the huge 
depressed body of our agricultural population. 

It needs no argument to show that this is a 
very interesting and important social fact. It 
must excite the hopes or the fears, or both 
together, of Churchmen looking at things from 
the point of view of the Kingdom of God, and 
longing for the time when the whole body shall 
be fitly framed together and perfectly organised 
in Christ. It comes peculiarly close to the 
clergy, because they are so numerous and power- 
ful in the rural districts, where they are more 
effectively pastors of their flocks than they can 
be in towns. 

Any disturbance of an existing social condition 
will naturally inspire some apprehensions ; but 
there are strong reasons for believing that as 
Churchmen and clergymen we ought to regard 
this movement with satisfaction, and to be 
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anxious to give it any ad\'antage it may derive 
from our sympathy. 

We may hope that it will improve the physical 
condition of the agricultural labourers, and that 
it will promote their fnoral and social inde- 
pendence, 

I. The direct professed object of artisans in 
forming Trades' Unions has been to better their 
condition. Other aspirations, I believe, have 
mingled largely with the motives of those who 
have fought most perseveringly in the cause of 
unions, and have given dignity to the struggle. 
But the higher aims of men are often purest and 
strongest when they are not put forward and 
talked about, and the simple public purpose of 
the combinations of working men in this century 
has been to take care of their interests. 

Trades' Unions have grown up in a natural 
manner out of the needs of a new order of 
things. The briefest summary way of describing 
the change which gave birth to them is probably 
to say that it was the substitution of 'grecU 
industry,' or manufacturing operations carried on 
by accumulated capital, for * small industry,' or 
the same operations carried on by master-work- 
men or very small employers. Under the old 
system workmen were protected to some effec- 
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tual degree by organisation and laws which 
became entirely obsolete in the early part of the 
present century ; under the new system, whilst 
it increased production and promoted prosperity, 
the position of the workman was found to be a 
very insecure and dependent one. Perhaps the 
first object of unions was to secure stability of 
employment or living ; the second, to enable the 
workpeople to get their share at once of any 
increase of profits. The endeavour of many 
years to crush these workmen's combinations by 
laws and administration is an unhappy example 
of the way in which a rich class will govern for its 
own supposed interest, to the injury of the 
weaker and more dependent. But Trades' 
Unions have fought their way to legal tolera- 
tion ; and it is scarcely possible for the most 
prejudiced to deny that they have been advan- 
tageous to their members. 

It is an axiom that union is strength ; and it 
would be a singular phenomenon if the men of 
the same trade did not become stronger, and 
were not more able to better their condition by 
combining together. 

Now, if there is a class in the world whos^ 
condition cries out to be bettered, it is that of 
our rural population. It is sickening to us as 
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Englishmen to read the reports of their wages, 
of their food, of their housing, of their pleasures. 
I refrain from giving statistics or particulars ; I 
appeal only to what is undeniable and univer- 
sally admitted. Why should we be content to 
have so serf-like a peasantry in England 1 We 
go to the Continent, and everywhere we find 
the cultivator in a better relative and even 
positive condition than in our own country. He 
probably has land of his own which he culti- 
vates ; he has some political power, or at least 
is a member of a commune ; he is protected by 
inviolable traditions. In all probability he is 
very frugal, and he may live hardly ; but this 
does not hurt him. He can look forward to the 
future, not without hope ; he takes care of him- 
self and of them of his own household. But 
here in England the labourer has no property, 
no holding, no citizenship of which he can be 
conscious ; he has his scanty wages eked out by 
allowances, and when he falls ill, or becomes 
infirm, as a matter of course he becomes a 
pauper and loses hia. freedom. I do not say that 
this description applies to all parts of England, 
but it does undeniably to many counties.' 

Well, we hear of the farm labourers becoming 
dissatisfied with their condition, and forming 
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themselves into unions in order that they may 
better it. Shall we not bid them God-speed? 
The chances must be that they will at least 
have some success. Suppose the farmers incur 
at the same time some loss : that need not alter 
our wishes. When you hear grave complaints 
of the rise of the wages of domestic servants as 
a terrible and almost cruel thing for masters and 
mistresses, it can hardly fail to occur to you that 
the masters and mistresses are anyhow better 
off than the servants. And without any ill-will 
towards farmers we may give our sympathy to 
those who need it most. No doubt it may be 
argued that the demands of the labourers will 
ruin the farmers, and that the soil of England 
can be cultivated in no other way than by tenant 
farmers, and that therefore in the resulting col- 
lapse of the whole agricultural interest the 
labourers themselves will be ruined. If all this 
could be made out, it might be better that the 
labourers should continue at their present level. 
But it would be a difficult task to make it seem 
probable. And it implies, to begin with, that 
the labourers and their advisers will push un- 
reasonable demands to an extreme. Happily 
there is no sign as yet of their doing this. 
Their proceedings hitherto have been charac- 
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tensed by moderation and prudence. And there 
is very fair reason to hope that the farmers will 
not lose all that they may be compelled to pay 
in additional wages. They may get more work 
out of better fed labourers, and the poor-rate, 
now so heavy, may be gradually lightened. 
And the prices of their products are sure to rise, 
more or less, with the cost of them. 

2. But the moral effect of combination, in 
promoting independence and self-respect, is 
likely to be far more important than the imme- 
diate increase of wages which is the first object 
and fruit of it. 

The farmers in general do not wish the 
labourers to become more independent ; and I 
fear that some of the clergy, partly through 
sympathy with employers, and partly through a 
mistaken ideal, think it better that the poor 
should remain in subjection. 

There can be no doubt that combination 
amongst workpeople will tend to make them 
independent. Union, I repeat, is strength ; and 
when men become stronger they become less 
dependent. Moreover, the habit of meeting 
together, of standing by one another, of forming 
plans of common defence, of encouraging each 
other not to succumb to employers, must pro- 
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mote independence of character. It must be 
admitted as possible that this movement may 
thus in some cases disturb personal relations 
between farmers and their men which have been 
easy and not ungracious. No one denies that, 
there are kind and considerate employers and 
grateful labourers ; and it cannot be wondered 
at that it should seem to some to be a very 
questionable advantage to agricultural labourers 
to be set upon regarding their employers as 
opponents against whom they have to be on 
their guard, and from whom if possible they are 
to win a larger portion of their profits. 

But the evils of the dependent state, are so 
serious and so clinging, and the responsibility 
and dignity to which independence is the only 
avenue are of so much worth, that we ought not 
to be deterred by such possibilities from sym- 
pathising with a movement which will constrain 
as well as encourage the labourer to stand up 
for himself. Grown-up men and Englishmen 
ought not to be taken care of by their richer 
neighbours, — they ought to take care of them- 
selves. So long as a man is a pauper he is a 
slave— the only limitation to his slavery being 
his power to take his discharge when he pleases ; 
and before he is a pauper, the labouring man who 
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feels his dependence on his employer is hardly 
a freeman. And you cannot expect the common 
virtues of freemen from those who do not live 
in freedom. Improvidence, want of energy and 
enterprise, childishness of mind, a feeble sense 
of filial and marital and parental responsibility, 
addiction to stupid pleasures, are the natural 
characteristics of persons living under the condi- 
tions in which our peasantry grow up. There 
is something both pathetic and irritating in the 
complaints which have been uttered by labourers 
and their wives at the Unionist meetings of this 
spring. They name their wretched wages, and 
go on to tell the public how many children as 
well as father and mother have to be fed and 
clothed out of them, and they ask despairingly 
how it is to be done. We may be Inclined to 
reply to them, ' If you had any self-respect, you 
would not be trying to do it. A young man 
ought to do anything rather than stay at home 
and marry and breed children upon such wages.' 
But the fact is, these people are helpless and 
acquiescent because their circumstances have 
made them so. Our labourers are too free or 
not free enough. If they are to be taken care 
of like the lower animals, they ought to be re- 
strained like the lower animals. The comparison 
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between a rich man's stables and kennels and 
the cottages of his labourers is a fallacious one. 
No doubt the rich man would keep his labourers 
in as prime condition as his horses or his dogs 
if he had the same control over them. But he 
has not. This being a free country, the most 
dependent human creature has the liberty to 
make his house his castle, to frequent the public- 
house as much as he likes, and to multiply as 
many likenesses of himself — as it is generally 
the lot of the poorest to do. The alternative of 
restraining the freedom of the labourer is not 
open to us, and therefore we ought to desire 
earnestly that he may become more of a freeman 
than he is. We ought to welcome any assertion 
of independence that may come from himself, 
with the intention of keeping him to it. It is very 
likely, — indeed it is certain, — that the labourer 
will not find independence, with its cares and 
risks and duties, altogether pleasant. His instinct 
will be, of course, to claim both the advantages 
of being independent and the comforts of being 
dependent. It may take a long time before he 
really learns providence and the sense of do- 
mestic responsibility. But there is no hope of 
his learning them whilst for a portion of his 
time he lives on the rate, and for the rest has 
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scarcely a better living than the rate is obliged 
to supply to him. 

How much an Agricultural Labourers' Union 
may be able to effect for its members is a ques- 
tion not easy to answer. The objects of the 
Warwickshire Union are thus described : — To 
raise wages, to lessen the hours of labour, to 
promote the improvement of cottages, to obtain 
allotments, and to assist the migration of la- 
bourers. The rate of wages aimed at is idr. a 
week in ordinary times, and 30^. during harvest 
There are difficulties in the way of these Agri- 
cultural Unions which have not previously been 
encountered by Trades* Unions. It is a new 
thing, as I have already said, to form a union 
of men whose labour is little better than un- 
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skilled. A uniqn has hitherto been — I think 
invariably — ^the union of a trade, — ^that is, of 
men who could not be replaced except by others 
similarly trained and skilled, of men with reason- 
ably good wages, who could subscribe liberaUy 
and subsist for a time without employment. To 
many Trades' Unionists, I imagine, it must have 
seemed a hopeless attempt to construct a union 
of farm-labourers. But besides their extreme 
poverty, and the nearly unskilled character of 
their labour, the variations of the seasons must 
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make it difficult for these labourers in combina- 
tion to insist on any specific terms. A vigorous 
and extensive union might have the farmers at 
its mercy during the height of harvest time ; 
and on the other hand, in winter the farmers 
might retaliate with painful effect. The danger 
of carrying a contest to extremity is likely to 
tell on the men more than the employers. It 
seems possible therefore that the operations of 
the unions may be comparatively feeble, and may 
disappoint those who have hoped for much from 
them. But it will hardly be denied that the 
movement has decidedly helped that rise of 
wages which has been very general in the 
country districts. It is no small matter that men 
who have been receiving 12^. a week should 
have suddenly found themselves in the receipt 
of 155-. 

I do not pretend to have an opinion as to the 
demands which may be made with right and 
with hope of success by the labourers in rural 
districts. But on two points we need not enter- 
tain any doubt. That migration of labour, 
with which the name of Mr. Girdlestone is so 
honourably associated, and which is obviously 
rational and desirable, is an object which a 
union may wisely propose to itself to promote. 
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A union may collect and diffuse information on 
this matter, and may supply the means of 
travelling, so as to better the condition both 
of those who go and of those who stay. The 
other point is the substitution of a money 
equivalent for the allowances from the farmer 
by which the labourer s wages have been eked 
out That a labouring man should be partly 
paid in bad cider is an altogether noxious custqm. 
Some of the other allowances are unobjectionable 
in themselves, but any payment in kind is now 
humiliating, and a source of discontent A 
good-natured farmer will not be prevented from 
doing good-natured things in his dealings with 
his men, but it seems to be most desirable that 
there should be no longer any understanding as 
to allowances being a supplement to wages. 
An English working man in these days ought to 
be able to know exactly what he earns, and to be 
able to spend his wages according to his own 
discretion. 

There are certain desirable results, therefore, 
which I think we may confidently expect will be 
directly brought about by the combinations of 
agricultural labourers. But I repeat that my 
main argument for them is that they are sure to 
increase the self-respect and independence of the 
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labourer. And his physical condition will be far 
more effectually improved by growing self- 
respect than by conflicts and strikes. 

But, from the religious point of view, will it 
be better or worse that the slow mind of the 
' labourer should be quickened by the thrill of 
independence ? Better, I say, a thousand times 
better. I admit that an ideal, not altogether 
unpleasing, may be formed of the humble and 
contented villager, not dreaming of setting up 
his rights against the farmer, grateful and pro- 
foundly respectful to the squire and the kind 
squire's lady, regarding the parson as a superior 
being and as good as infallible, regularly attend- 
ing his church, and having his attendance there 
favourably noted by his superiors. But this is 
the ideal of a child rather than of a grown-up 
man — of a serf rather than a freeman. And it 
has always been the glory of true Christianity 
to stir up the instincts of adult responsibility and 
freedom. The Gospel, as preached by the 
Apostles and their most faithful successors, has 
called men to think for themselves and act for 
themselves. It has sounded the trumpet of 
awakening. It is quite true that the Gospel 
preaches submission and meekness ; but it is a 
ridiculous error to suppose that its meaning is 
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to enjoin the poor to be meek and submissive 
towards the rich. Those whom the Gospel 
would, specially have humble and meek are the 
rich and great and strong. * All of you be sub- 
ject one to another/ says the Gospel : and which 
needs to have this witness sounded in his ears 
most loudly — the depressed and helpless la- 
bourer, or the proud lord of thousands of acres ; 
the struggling peasant woman, or the idle lady 
of fashion ? We ought to be ashamed to give 
one commendation of humility to the poor which 
we do not repeat ten times to the rich. Let the 
brother of low degree rejoice in that he is exalted, 
but the rich in that he is made low. 

I can understand that clergymen, when they 
see that the spirit of independence may show 
itself in the throwing-off of some old restraints, 
and may suggest to a man to give up going to 
church, should have some fear of it. But they 
may remind themselves that the church-going 
which has been endured as a bondage was not 
of much real value. We must hope for a class of 
loyal Churchmen amongst our peasantry, who 
will come to church, not because the squire and 
the farmer will be angry if they don't, but 
because they reverence the Church of their 
fathers, and take an interest in the services and 
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the sermons, and — I would gladly add — ^are 
permitted to have some voice and part in the 
regulation of its affairs. There is no reason at 
all why we should despair of such churchman- 
ship amongst our common people. There is 
some of it in that class already. And I believe 
there is a good deal of evidence to show that 
where the working class is strongest and most 
independent there the Church has most hold of 
it. In the country districts the labourers are 
very much in the habit of going off to the 
Primitive Methodist chapel, where they feel 
more at their ease and less weighed down by 
the respectability on the top of them. And it 
may be reasonably contended that the best 
chance for a manly religion amongst the poor is 
in their attainment of genuine freedom. 

I would lastly urge how important it is on 
every ground that the Church, in the persons of 
its clergy and actively religious members, should 
be known to sympathise with all movements 
which have in view the elevation of the poorer 
people. Even as a matter of policy, this is 
manifestly important. Whether we rejoice in 
it or not, our brothers of low degree are being 
exalted. Power is descending into the hands of 
the many. If the Church of England is to be the 
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Church of the aristocracy and the upper classes, 
it will long retain prestige and dignity, but it will 
be gradually losing real power. We are in no 
danger of losing the upper classes by taking the 
side of the lower. The. plain way to strengthen 
the Church for the future is to cultivate relations 
of sympathy and joint interest with the working 
people. But I am rather ashamed to use this 
argument — to speak of the policy of that course 
which is the duty and the glory of the Church. 
By its history the Church of England is asso- 
ciated with the rulers of the land. A clergyman 
claims and is allowed the position of a gentleman. 
Many of the clergy are rich men, from the en- 
dowments of the Church or their private fortunes. 
But the Church of Christ in all ages and in all 
lands ought to be the advocate of the poor. 
When Christ came he began by proclaiming 
good news to the poor, deliverance to the op- 
pressed, comfort to the suffering. Most distinctly 
Christ took the social side of the poor against 
the rich. Almost more truly than the doctrine 
of justification by faith the articulus stantis aut 
cadentis ecclesics might be said to be sympathy 
with the weaker. The more, therefore, we are 
connected in daily association with capitalists 
and employers, the more we clergymen of the 
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Church of England ought to recall to our minds 
that the side of our Master is the side of the 
weak. When unions become tyrannical and 
use their strength to injure a weaker class of 
non-unionists, the unions will indeed lose that 
claim upon our sympathy which they have in 
the fact of their being composed of working men 
trying to hold their own against the capitalists. 
But in South Warwickshire and the districts 
which have followed it the men of the unions 
are no aristocracy of workmen, but the least 
prosperous class of the population, whose con- 
dition we cannot think of without pity. I 
contend, -therefore, that we ought to wish them 
well in their efforts ; that nofear of offending the 
landholder or the farmer ought to restrain the ex- 
pression of clerical sympathy with the labourer ; 
and that we ought to look forward with hope 
to the time when the peasantry shall be inde- 
pendent enough to make fair terms with those 
above them, and shall enjoy a larger share than 
now falls to their lot of the profits accruing from 
the cultivation of the land. 
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COMMUNISM : 

A PAROCHIAL LECTURE.* 

In this lecture on Communism I propose to 
give some brief illustration (i) of the ideal com- 
monwealths of philosophers, (2) of guilds and 
trades' unions, (3) of the voluntary Socialism of 
the present century, and (4) of plans now put 
forward for the improvement of the condition 
of the labouring classes. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that I use the word Communism in the 
wide sense in which it is current in the journal- 
ism of the day. According to its strictest defi- 
nition, it means the possession of everything in 
common and of nothing in private ownership. 
But Communism of that absolute degree is en- 
tirely a matter of the logical imagination. If 
there is to be any practical discussion of pos- 
sible — even of conceivably possible — Commun- 
ism, we must consider it as a thing of degrees. 
The general principle running through all de- 
grees of communism is this, that the property 

* Good Words^ February, 1872. 
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of men living together in society should be 
regarded as belonging in some sense to the 
whole body. * Then/ some one will say, * we 
are all Communists/ So we are, of some de- 
gree or kind. It is an important fact, of which 
we must not lose sight, that the principle of 
Communism can hardly be stated in any gene- 
ral form which shall not demand universal ac- 
quiescence. Differences arise in considering 
how that principle should be carried into effect. 
The differences are endless. Questions of such 
difficulty present themselves in dealing with the 
subject of public claims and private rights, that 
I very much doubt whether any one here knows 
precisely where his Communism begins and 
where it ends. 

There are those who think that there is ir- 
reverence and danger in discussing these ques- 
tions at all. They would have property treated 
with the respect due to a divine mystery, as a 
thing not to be approached even in thought 
without delicacy and caution. They speak 
often of the sacredness of private property. 
Now various objects have been sacred in vari- 
ous religions. But it is not the Christian reli- 
gion that has ever consecrated private property. 
To a Christian trained in the authoritative 
writings of our faith the notion of tt^-aXvcv^ y^v 
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vate property as something sacred ought to 
seem utterly strange. The common interest is 
invariably exalted over the private in the Bible. 
The principle of private property receives con- 
tumelious rather than reverent handling in the 
New Testament. The common interest, on the 
other hand, is associated with all that we are 
taught to hallow most reverently and to seek 
most devotedly. It is enough for me to remind 
you of the history of the Day of Pentecost. 
The Christian Church, which began to exist on 
that day, finds - in the events of it the germs 
and the laws of its whole subsequent existence. 
An impulse, we believe, then came fresh from 
heaven to create a brotherhood of those who 
had acknowledged Jesus as Lord. Three 
thousand souls were moved to repentance 
and faith. And of these it is recorded, *A11 
that believed were together, and had all things 
common ; and sold their possessions and goods, 
and parted them to all men, as every man had 
need.' This was Communism, almost of the 
absolute degree. The first impetuous fervour 
of Christian feeling gave its consecrating sanc- 
tion, not to the principle of private ownership, 
but to the principle of surrendering private own- 
ership for the sake of the common happiness. 
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Private ownership has its strength, not in 
reHgion or reflection, but in the spontaneous 
impulses of human nature. Put religion and 
reflection aside, and there is no fear of the prin- 
ciple of private property being called in ques- 
tion. A man naturally likes to have his own 
things, and to do what he likes with his own. 
He may go further, and like to have his neigh- 
bour's things also ; and that inclination has 
sometimes been erroneously described as com- 
munistic. But it is not Communism if I take 
anything from anybody in order that I may 
appropriate it to myself. The thief, even more 
than the honest citizen, is a votary of the pri- 
vate-property principle. Religion and reflec- 
tion, though they may recognise individual 
ownership as an indestructible condition of hu- 
man life, and may see many advantages result- 
ing from it, find that their work lies, not in 
asserting the principle or stimulating the instinct 
of such ownership, but rather in proclaiming an 
opposite principle, that of united interest, as 
higher and worthier, and as having a divine 
right to rule over the other. 

It is true that the weaker may discern that it 
is to their personal advantage that many things 
should be possessed in common; and a great 
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deal of the actual Communism that has pre- 
vailed in social arrangements has been due to 
this perception. The weaker have held toge- 
ther, and by so doing have been able to procure 
arrangements favourable to their condirion. 
But the same fact has induced thoughtful and 
benevolent persons, with no view to their own 
interest, to advocate the same policy. If you 
draw back in thought to a mental position from 
which you can contemplate society as it is, and 
speculate how it might be improved, the suffer- 
ings of the poor and the follies of the unthink- 
ing and unstable will be sure to engage your 
attention. You may think yourself incompetent 
to form any theory at all about the improve- 
ment of society. It is just possible you may 
persuade yourself that nothing better can be 
devised than the competitive struggle for exist- 
ence in which the helpless go to the wall. But 
if you have imaginative enterprise enough to 
construct an ideal scheme of social constitution, 
your scheme will almost inevitably be more 
communistic than the existing arrangements of 
society. Thoughtful speculations about society 
may be said to incline all but universally to- 
wards a more developed Communism. 

There are some famous examples of philoso- 
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phical speculations of this kind. By far the 
most important of them is the ' Republic ' of 
Plato, a work in which the Greek philosopher, 
living some time before Christ came, attempts 
to design a well-ordered and ideally perfect 
state. He finds absolute Communism to be an 
indispensable condition of such a state. But 
there is another work of the same class, 
immeasurably inferior, indeed, in interest and 
value to Plato's, but which it will suit our 
present purpose better to use as an illustration. 
I mean the ' Utopia ' of Sir Thomas More. 

This work is at least a very singular one to 
have been written by its author. Sir Thomas 
More was the son of a judge, and himself a 
lawyer. He was employed by Henry VHL, 
who made him first a Privy Councillor, and after- 
wards, in succession to Cardinal Wolsey, Lord 
High Chancellor. 'Utopia' appeared in 15 16, 
the year in which More was admitted into the 
Privy Council. It is the account of a happy 
island, described by a traveller who had lighted 
upon it, which enjoyed representative govern- 
ment, vote by ballot, and annual magistrates. 
But the basis of the Utopian institutions was 
Communism. The writer grows enthusiastic in 
his denunciation of the mischiefs resulting from 
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property. I must mention that the original 
work was in Latin, and that the translation 
from which I am about to quote was made by 
Bishop Burnet, a distinguished political prelate. 
It is curious to think of the following passage as 
coming from such an author and translator — not 
from some penniless agitator, but say from a Sir 
William Page Wood, and an Archbishop Tait : — 

Thus have I described to you as particularly as I 
could the constitution of that commonwealth which I 
do not only think to be the best in the world, but to 
be indeed the only commonwealth that truly deserves 
that name. In all other places it is visible that, 
whereas people talk of a commonwealthy every man 
only seeks his own wealth ; but there, where no man 
has any property, all men do zealously pursue the 
good of the public ; and, indeed, it is no wonder to 
see men act so differently, for in other commonwealths 
every man knows that, unless he provides for himself, 
how flourishing soever the commonwealth may be, he 
must die of hunger ; so that he sees the necessity of 
preferring his own concerns to the public. But in 
Utopia, where every man has a right to everything, 
they do all know that if care is taken to keep the 
public stores full, no private man can want anything ; 
for among them there is no unequal distribution ; so 
that no man is poor, nor in any necessity ; and though 
no man has anything, yet they are all rich ; for what 
can make a man so rich as to lead a serene and cheer- 
ful life, free from anxieties, neither apprehending want 
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himself, nor vexed with the endless complaints of his 
wife ? He is not afraid of the misery of his children, 
nor is he contriving how to raise a portion for his 
daughters, but is secure in this, that both he and his 
wife, his children and grandchildren, to as many gene- 
rations as he can fancy, will all live both plentifully 
and happily, since among them there is no less care 
taken of those who were once engaged in labour, but 
grew afterwards unable to follow it, than there is else- 
where for these that continue still at it. I would 
gladly hear any man compare the justice that is among 
them, with that which is among all other nations ; 
among whom may I perish if I see anything that 
looks either like justice or equity. For what justice 
is there in this, that a nobleman, a goldsmith, or a 
banker, or any other man that either does nothing at 
all, or, at best, is employed in things that are of no 
use to the public, should live in great luxury and 
splendour upon that which is so ill-acquired, and a 
mean man, a carter, a smith, or a ploughman, that 
works harder than even the beasts themselves, and is 
employed in labours that are so necessary that no 
commonwealth can hold out a year to an end without 
them, can yet be able to earn so poor a livelihood out 
of it, and must lead so niiserable a life in it that the 
beasts' condition is much better than theirs 1 

Is not that government both unjust and ungrateful 
that is so prodigal of its favours to those that are 
called gentlemen, or goldsmiths, or such others that 
are idle, or live either by flattery, or by contriving the 
arts of vain pleasure ; and, on the other hand, takes 
no care of those of a meaner sort, such as ploughmen. 
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colliers, and smiths, without whom it could not sub- 
sist ; but, after the public has been served by them, 
and that they come to be oppressed with age, sick- 
ness, and want, all their labours and the good that 
they have done are forgotten, and all the recompense 
given them is that they are left to die in great 
misery ; and the richer sort are often endeavouring to 
bring the hire of labourers lower, not only by their 
fraudulent practices, but by the laws which they pro- 
cure to be made to that effect ; so that, though it is a 
thing most unjust in itself to give such small rewards 
to those who deserve so well of the public, yet they 
have given these hardships the name and colour of 
justice, by procuring laws to be made for regulating it ? 
Therefore I must say that, as I hope for mercy, I 
can have no other notion of all the other governments 
that I see or know, than that they are a conspiracy of 
the richer sort, who, on pretence of managing the 
public, do only pursue their private ends, and devise 
all the ways and arts that they can find out ; first, 
that they may, without danger, preserve all that they 
have so ill acquired, and then that they may engage 
the poorer sort to toil and labour for them at as low 
rates as is possible, and oppress them as much as they 
please ; and if they can but prevail to get these con- 
trivances established by the show of public authority, 
which is considered as the representative of the whole 
people, then they are accounted laws ; and yet these 
wicked men, after they have, by a most insatiable 
covetousness, divided that amongst themselves with 
which all the rest might have been well supplied, are 
far from that happiness that is enjoyed among the 
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Utopians ; for the use, as well as the desire, of money 
being extinguished, there is much anxiety and great 
occasion of mischief cut off with it. ... I cannot 
think but the sense of every man's interest, and the 
authority of Christ's commands, who, as he was in- 
finitely wise, and so knew what was best, so was no 
less good in discovering it to us, would have drawn all 
the world over to the laws of the Utopians, if pride, 
that plague of human nature, that is the source of so 
much misery, did not hinder it ; which does not mea- 
sure happiness so much by its own conveniences as 
by the miseries of others ; and would not be satisfied 
with being thought a goddess, if none were left that 
were miserable, over whom she might insult ; and 
thinks its own happiness shines the brighter by com- 
paring it with the misfortunes of other persons ; that 
so, by displaying its own wealth, they may feel their 
poverty the more sensibly. 

On two points of modern interest. Sir T. 
More is very advanced. With reference to the 
customary hours of labour, he speaks as follows : 
* They do not wear themselves out with per- 
petual toil from morning to night, as if they 
were beasts of burden, which as it is indeed a 
heavy slavery, so it is the common course of 
life of all tradesmen everywhere, except among 
the Utopians; but they, dividing the day and 
night into twenty-four hours, appoint six of 
these for work/ He anticipates the objection, 
that this allotment of time would not be sufifi- 
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cient for the work necessary to be done, and 
meets it by replying that the Utopians allowed 
no class of men to be idle, nor any time to be 
wasted on frivolous work. These rules being 
enforced, * a small proportion of time,' he says, 
* would serve for doing all that is either neces- 
sary, profitable, or pleasant to mankind/ As to 
the studies and employments of women, he re- 
ports that in Utopia all the women learn some 
trade ; that men and women of all ranks go in 
large numbers to hear lectures of one sort or 
another, according to the variety of their incli- 
nations ; and even that ' the women are some- 
times made priests, though that falls out but sel- 
dom, nor are any but ancient widows chosen 
into that order/ 

I cannot explain, for I confess I do not un- 
derstand, how such speculations as those of the 
Utopia could have been given to the public 
without offence by Sir T. More in the reign of 
Henry VIII., or by Bishop Burnet in the reign 
of Queen Anne. What I have quoted will at 
least show you that Communism of the most 
extreme degree has had charms for others 
besides the poor and the ignorant. And there 
is this further significance in such speculations : 
what was thus worked into shape and written 
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out and published by one man, a benevolent 
and thoughtful Christian, may be assumed to 
represent a very general undeveloped feeling in 
others who meditate on the same facts and 
occupy themselves with the same problems. 
Misery and degradation in the lowest class, 
luxury and insolence in the highest, cannot be 
thought about without generating a persuasion 
that society as a whole ought to have some 
remedy or other for such violations of its idea. 
From the speculations of philosophers I pass 
to actual forms of social life which grew up 
amongst men who did not reason about what 
was desirable, but felt what they wanted. The 
Guilds of the Middle Ages were organisations 
in which common people united themselves to- 
gether from the simple motives which at all 
times have prompted men to voluntary associa- 
tion. They are divided into three classes : the 
first consists of religious guilds ; the second of 
town or merchant guilds ; the third of craft or 
trade guilds. Confining our attention to this 
country, we may regard these three classes 
as standing chronologically in the same order. 
The religious or social guilds were the earliest ; 
then, as towns grew by degrees into organised 
existence, the town guilds, otherwise called 

u 
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merchant guilds, came into being as the original 
form of municipal corporations ; and later tban 
these, grew up the craft guilds, in which men of 
the same trades associated themselves together. 

The religious guilds were formed of men and 
women who came into voluntary association in 
order to carry out purposes of piety and mutual 
aid. They were benefit -societies, burial dubs, 
and religious associations, all in one. These 
were very numerous in England from the 
Saxon times onward. They commonly bear 
the name of some saint or festival, and a por- 
tion of their income is spent on the appropriate 
devotions, the rest being applied to the relief of 
members and of the poor. They were formed, 
as I said, of men and women. For both wives 
and single women were admitted as members. 
The ordinances or rules of a large number of 
guilds have been printed in a recently published 
volume from returns made in the reign of 
Richard II., and now preserved in the Public 
Record Office. From this volume I select 
some illustrative ordinances. 

A guild of the commonest type was that of 
St. Katherine, Aldersgate. I quote from its 
rules : — 

The first point Is this, that, when a brother or sister 
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shall be received, they shall be sworn upon a book to 
the brotherhood, for to hold up and maintain the 
points and articles following; .... and that 
every brother and sister, in token of love, charity, and 
peace, at receiving shall kiss every other of those that 
be there. Also, if it so befall that any of the brother- 
hood fall in poverty, or be anientised^ through eld, 
that he may not help himself, or through any other 
chance, through fire or water, thieves or sickness, or 
any other haps, so it be not on himself along, through 
his own wrecchedness (misdoing), that he shall have 
in the week id^d. 

Then follow rules as to entrance money, sub- 
scriptions, attendance at St. Botolph's Church, 
burials, election of new members, &c. 

The following extract is from the ordinances 
of the guild of St. Michael-on-the-Hill, Lincoln, 
founded in the year 1350. The original of this 
is in Latin. 

Whereas this guild was founded by folks of common 
and middling rank, it is ordained that no one of the 
rank of mayor or bailiff shall become a brother of the 
guild, unless he is found to be of humble, good, and 
honest conversation, and is admitted by the choice 
and common consent of the bretheren and sisteren of 
the guild. And none such shall meddle in any matter, 
unless specially summoned ; nor shall such a one take 
on himself any office in the guild. He shall, on his 
admission, be sworn before the bretheren and sisteren, 

* From the French aniantir, 
U 2 
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to maintain and to keep the ordinances of the guild. 
And no one shall have any claim to office in this 
guild on account of the honour and dignity of his 
personal rank. If any brother or sister of the guild 
has fallen into such an ill state that he is unable to 
earn his living, and has not the means of supporting 
himself, he shall have, day by day, a penny from the 
bretheren and sisteren of the guild, in the order in 
which their names stand on the register of their ad- 
mission to the guild ; each brother or sister giving the 
penny in turn out of his own means. 

Another guild, with a special interest attach- 
ing to it, is that of the Lord s Prayer, at York. 
It is thus described in the Latin return : — 

Once on a time a play, setting forth the goodness 
of the Lord's Prayer, was played in the city of York, 
in which play all manner of vices and sins were held 
up to scorn, and the virtues were held up to praise. 
This play met with so much favour that many said, 
* Would that this play could be kept up in this city, 
for the health of souls and for the comfort of the citi- 
zens and neighbours.' Hence the keeping up of that 
play became the whole cause of the beginning of this 
brotherhood. And so the main charge of the guild is 
to keep up this play, to the glory of God the maker 
of the said Prayer, and for the holding up of sins and 
vices to scorn. And because those who remain in 
their sins are unable to call God their Father, there- 
fore the bretheren of the guild are, first of all, bound to 
shun company and businesses that are unworthy, and 
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to keep themselves to good and worthy businesses. 
And they are bound to pray for the bretheren and 
sisteren of the guild, both. alive and dead, that the 
living shall be able so to keep the guild that they may 
deserve to win God's fatherhood, and that the dead 
may have their torments lightened. 

The account goes on to give the rules of the 
guild. They are to keep a table showing the 
meaning and use of the Lord s Prayer hanging 
against a pillar in York Cathedral, and a candle- 
bearer with seven lights near this pillar. And 
whenever the play of the Lord's Prayer is 
played in York, the brethren of the guild are to 
ride, clad in one suit, with the players through 
the streets, to do honour to it, and to insure 
that order shall be kept. As in every guild, 
the brothers or sisters are to be helped in time 
of need, and to be honoured at their burial. 

The guild-merchant of a town was, in its 
strictest form, the union of all persons having 
land or any share in land within the town boun- 
daries. It was called guild-merchant, or trad- 
ing-guild, because these burghers or citizens 
were thus associated with a view to the regu- 
lating of their common or various trades. It is 
this union of citizens as such that is called on 
the Continent the Commune. The guildhall in 
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any town is the place where the citizens meet 
in their guild-merchant. 

The guild-merchants seem to have grown, 
historically speaking, out of the ordinary or 
voluntary guilds. Three stages may be re- 
marked in the following examples. The guild 
of the Blessed Mary, at Chesterfield, begun a.d. 
1 218, has all the usual provisions as to devo- 
tions and as to help to be given to the brethren, 
but it is said to have been founded to hold cer- 
tain services, and the better to assure the liber- 
ties of the town. The rules require all to swear 
to guard all their liberties, within town and 
without town, and to give trusty help thereto 
whenever it may be needed. This is not called 
a gilda mercatoria or guild-merchant, but it 
comes near one. The next case is that of a 
guild at Coventry. The merchants of Coven- 
try, being far from the sea, found themselves 
much troubled about their merchandise, and ap- 
plied to Edward III. for a charter for the foun- 
dation of a guild-merchant. The charter (a.d. 
1340) states that King Edward, *so far as in us 
lies,' enables the men of Coventry to establish 
their guild-merchant, and to make ordinances: 
The ordinances given in the return make no men- 
• tion of any matters except those which are com- 
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mon to guilds in general ; and, unless there were 
supplementary ordinances, it does not appear 
that this guild-merchant differed from other 
guilds. It was a rich corporation, however, 
and it maintained a lodging-house with thirteen 
beds to lodge poor travellers, with a governor 
of the house and a woman to wash * their feet. 
But there is a very elaborate set of ordinances 
of the city of Worcester, dating 1467, of which 
the title is as follows : — ' Ordinances, constitu- 
tions, and articles made by the king's command-, 
ment, and by whole assent of the citizens inha- 
bitants in the city of Worcester, at their yeld 
marchaunt (guild-merchant), holden the Sunday 
in the Feast of the Exaltation of the Holy 
Cross, the year of the reign of King Edward 
IV. after the Conquest, the sixth.' These regu- 
lations settle a multitude of details as to the 
municipal government and trade of the city. I 
select a few points of interest. It is required 
that the commons may have knowledge from 
year to year how the common ground is occu- 
pied, and by whom, and if that it be not rented, 
the commons to seize it into their hands, to the 
end that they may be remembered of their 
right, and to have profit and avail thereby. 
There is a provision that if any mans wife 
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become a debtor in buying or selling, or hire 
any house for her life, she may be proceeded 
against as a woman sole merchant ; and that an 
action for debt be maintained against her, to be 
conceived after the custom of the said city, 
without naming her husband in the said action. 
Here is an early prohibition of the truck sys- 
tem of wage-paying. A custom had grown up 
that the masters and makers of cloth should pay 
their labourers in mercery, victual, and by other 
means, and not in silver, to the great hurt of the 
said artificers, labourers, and of the poor com- 
monalty. Therefore * it is ordained from hence- 
forth, by this present guild, that none artificers, 
labourer, or any other person of the said city, 
against his assent, will, or agreement, be not 
compelled or charged to receive nothing in 
chaffer, but in gold or silver, of any makers, 
chapmen, or sellers of cloth.' Any one pre- 
suming to do the contrary was to be fined each 
time, half the fine to go to the commons of the 
city, to be put in their common coffer, there to 
be kept to the profit of the said commonalty. 
And this was not to be evaded by the employ- 
ment of workpeople outside the town to the 
hurt of the poor commonalty of the city. 
Another article refers to the election of Mem- 
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bers of Parliament. 'They shall be chosen 
openly in the guildhall, by such as dwell within 
the franchise, and by the most voice, and not 
privily. And the said persons so chosen for 
the parliament, that they be at it to the end of 
the parliament, and that they be served of their 
wages accustomed, after their coming home, with- 
in a quarter of a year next following.' 

As industrial life grew and expanded, guilds 
of the third class were naturally evolved. 
These were the associations of persons engaged 
in particular trades. Trades being commonly 
called crafts, these are designated craft- 
guilds. It appears that there was considerable 
jealousy and antagonism between the town 
guilds, or communes, and these trades* unions. 
The jealousy was on the side of the older, or 
municipal organism, which sought to keep down 
and control the new developments of industrial 
power. The conflict between them, which 
ended in the conquest of freedom and inde- 
pendence by the trades .unions, may be illus- 
trated by a struggle between the municipality 
of Exeter and a craft-guild of tailors in the 
fifteenth century. 

Edward IV., by letters patent, in 1466, em- 
powered the tailors of Exeter to form them- 
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selves into a guild, and to assume control over 
all persons of that trade in Exeter. This in- 
corporation was thought to infringe upon the 
liberties of the town or the privileges of the 
municipality. Accordingly about ten years 
later, we find records of great troubles at Exe- 
ter. The tailors'-guild sought to enforce pay- 
ment of fees to the guild by tailors of the town ; 
and being resisted, they went, arrayed in war- 
like fashion {modo guerrino arraiati)y with 
force and arm.s, that is to say, with jacks and 
doublets of defence, with swords, bucklers, 
glaives, and staves, into the houses of offenders, 
and beat and threatened them. The mayor and 
commonalty, with great trouble and expense, 
got up a case against the tailors, and 
brought it before the king in council ; who 
thereupon made a formal award, defining in 
disputed points the respective jurisdictions of 
the corporation and . the guild. But the discus- 
sion did not end here. In the twenty-second 
year of Edward IV. (1481) the corporation pre- 
sent a petition to Parliament in which they 
enumerate their grievances, and pray that the 
tailors' letters patent and the said guild and fra- 
ternity, and all things pertaining to the same 
guild and fraternity, be irrite, cassed, adnulled, 
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void, and of no force nor effect ; and by the ad- 
vice of the lords spiritual and temporal, and with 
the assent of the commons of the realm, the 
prayer is granted. Notwithstanding which Act 
of Parliament, we find the guild going on and 
prospering. The living social force prevailed. 
Probably the tailors became strong in the muni- 
cipal council, or they were backed up by other 
crafts having the same interests. At all events, 
the guild is not dissolved, but flourishes ; it 
makes new ordinances in 1 500, exhibits an in- 
ventory of goods in 1504, and adds new ordi- 
nances again under Henry VIII., in 15 16 and 

These craft-guilds were in the strictest sense 
of the term trades unions^ and their ordinances 
are far more comprehensive and interfere far 
more with individual liberty than the laws of 
any modern trades' union have attempted to do. 
But there is, nevertheless, a fundamental dif- 
ference between the craft-guild of the fifteenth 
century and the trade union of the nineteenth, 
which I will endeavour briefly to explain. 

The craft-guild was an incorporation of mas- 
ters, the trade union is a combination of workmen. 

But this distinction will be misleading unless 
we take into account a mighty change in the 
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form of industry, to which manifold new con- 
ditions are owing. The change is from small 
industry to great industry. Originally, every 
master in a trade was a working man. This is 
the natural commencement of manufacturing 
industry. It begins in a small way. And in 
a primitive condition of society, when little 
capital has been accumulated, and populations 
are scanty, and means of locomotion excessively 
restricted, industry will remain small. But as 
towns flourish and trade increases, the crafts- 
men save money and become comparatively 
rich, and are able to employ assistants, and so 
are developed into small capitalists. Capital, 
once securely realised, tends to grow with 
rapidity, and manufacturers become to a con- 
siderable extent employers of labour. This 
was the history of the craft-guilds of the Middle 
Ages. They became companies, such as those 
which still retain names and possessions and 
give splendid dinners in the city of London. 
These guilds were very close and exclusive, and 
became such hinderers of the general prosperity 
that Lord Bacon called them in his day * fra- 
ternities in evil.' But still the most important 
manufacturing industries remained * small,' or 
comparatively small ; they were carried on to a 
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great extent in cottages ; until they were revo- 
lutionised by the application of steam to manu- 
factures and the accompanying development of 
capital. 

The modern form of industry has without 
doubt added immensely to the wages of the 
working classes, and in most points improved 
their condition. But it disorganised them. It 
made the 'hands' into mobile parts of a vast 
machine, liable to be left idle or thrown aside, 
whenever it became the interest of capital to 
change its point of application. The employers 
became relatively powerful to an almost un- 
paralleled degree. There was hardly ever any 
section of society, perhaps, more unorganised, 
more destitute of the mutual attachments by 
which men hold together, than the working 
classes of this country would be without trades' 
unions. 

It appears that for some two centuries the 
interests of the working people were chiefly 
protected by the Statute of Apprentices, of the 
5th Elizabeth, and by customs which had grown 
into authority under that statute. According 
to this act, no one could lawfully exercise, either 
as master or as journeyman, any art, mystery, or 
manual occupation, except he had been brought 
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up therein seven years, at least, as an apprentice. 
Rules were laid down as to the taking and 
keeping of apprentices, and it was enacted that 
journeymen must be kept in a certain proportion 
to apprentices. As to journeymen, it was enacted 
that in most trades, no person should retain a 
servant under one whole year, and no servant 
was to depart or be put away but upon a quar- 
ter s warning. The hours of work were fixed 
to about twelve hours in summer, and from the 
day dawn till night in winter. Wages were to 
be assessed yearly by the justices of the peace or 
the town-magistrates, at every general sessions 
first to be holden after Easter. The same 
authorities were to settle all disputes between 
masters and apprentices, and to protect the 
latter. They were to assess the wages so as to 
* yield unto the hired person, both in the time 
of scarcity and in the time of plenty, a conve- 
nient proportion of wages.' Now this act, when 
steam and machinery had been introduced 
together, became unsuited to modem conditions 
of industry. It was finally repealed in a.d. 1809. 
But when you bear in mind that such a statute 
had been removed, and that it was not replaced 
by any analogous legislation, and that the new 
conditions of industry tended of themselves to 
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put the work-people in crowds into the hands 
of capitalists, you will not wonder that the 
working classes felt their way to some combina- 
tions by which they might protect themselves 
against injury and secure some regularity and 
stability of life. 

Trades' unions composed of working men 
are accordingly a characteristic growth of the 
present century. I observe an extremely inte- 
resting illustration of their history in a recent 
report of our consul in Saxony. You will see 
all that I have described occurring in a narrower 
compass, and with ^more marked features. I 
abridge from Mr. Crowe's report in a Blue Book 

of this year. 

• 

The Saxons, frugal, hard-working, and abstemious, 
were more generally engaged as artisans and ftie- 
chanics in proportion to the population than any 
people in Germany. It was calculated that every 
thirteenth man was master, journeyman, or apprentice 
to some corporate trade. In Saxony the domestic, as 
distinguished from the factory system, was longest 
preserved ; and improvements in steam and machinery 
were slowest in making way. In no country was the 
corporate spirit of the earlier times more instinct with 
life, and nowhere was it found more difficult to com- 
pass the abolition of guilds. Till ten years ago, with 
the exception of country masons, carpenters, sweeps, 
and bakers of rye-bread, there was not a man of any 
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craft who did not necessarily belong to a guild. The 
number of masters — frequently the number of journey- 
men — was strictly limited. Wages were regulated by 
custom, being the same for the good, the middling, or 
the still less skilful hand. Mastery was dependent on 
a long course of travel, years of apprenticeship, and 
examination. . . . The measures which really 
undermined the guilds were passed to facilitate the 
establishment of factories ; the causes which precipi- 
tated their fall were the construction of railways, the 
consequent extension of markets, and the demand for 
cheaper and better wares. As the factory system ex- 
panded the guilds shrank, and the population outgrew 
the old and stationary corporations. From 1840 to 
1850 the factory system arose. From 1850 to i860 
the guilds languished. In 1861 they were abolished 
by law. 

Mr. Crowe goes on to describe various results 
of this change, which, he says, are still only in 
their beginnings. But the only observation I 
shall quote is the following : — 

Nothing is more remarkable in the meanwhile than 
that, parallel with the efforts made to free labour from 
all artificial interference, we have to notice the agita- 
tion of a class of men who, under the guise of re- 
formers, seek to re-establish, in a new shape, the old 
constraint of the guilds. That the State has to pro- 
tect the working classes against the despotism of 
capital, that it is the duty of trades' unions to establish 
tariffs of prices which shall exclude piece-work, ignore 
skill, and place the bad and the middling hand on the 
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same level as the good, is the creed of a party which 
now wields a certain power in Saxony. 

It is remarkable, I admit, but it is also most 
natural and reasonable. Men who had matured 
such a character as the Saxons had by the aid of 
trade-organisation were not likely to acquiesce 
in being transformed into drifting aggregations 
of unorganised units. 

Trades' unions must seem extremely moderate 
and practical forms of association when we com- 
pare them with other developments of the same 
principle which also belong to the present cen- 
tury, and of which I now go on to speak. The 
theories and experiments to which I refer are com- 
monly classed under the general title of Socialism. 
This term is used with nearly the same looseness 
or comprehensiveness as Communism. Those 
who discriminate between them would in most 
cases understand by Socialism some variety of 
association which does not involve the abolition 
of private property, and by Communism the sys- 
tem of having all things in common. 

The many changes which came together in the 
latter part of the last century and the earlier part 
of the present, amongst other results, had the 
effect of setting speculative minds at work on 
schemes of social reconstruction. • And the 
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schemes of recent social theorists, unlike those 
of Plato and Sir Thomas More, were intended 
by their originators to be carried out into imme- 
diate practical effect, and have actually been put 
to the test of experiment by enthusiastic dis- 
ciples. The names of leading importance in 
the tentative socialism of the nineteenth century 
are those of Owen, St. Simon, and Fourier ; the 
chief scene of the experiments has been the 
United States of America. The necessary ele- 
ment for these schemes is enthusiasm, disengaged 
from old beliefs. Without the enthusiasm no 
one could go heartily into the reconstruction of 
society; and where the old beliefs remain, 
enthusiasm would devote itself to other tasks 
than a revolutionary reorganisation of the world. 
It is difficult for us English people to do 
justice to the motives and characters of these 
rebuilders of society. They for the most part 
differ much from us in creed ; they are exces- 
sively fanciful and sanguine ; and their failures 
are ludicrous. What more can be wanted to 
alienate. an Englishman.'^ Nevertheless, it is 
important to bear in mind that a man would 
hardly be a socialist or communist without being 
moved by an interest in the welfare of his fellow- 
men, and that it is almost always pity for the 
suffering; and the degraded that feeds the socialist 
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fire. The more genuine socialists are men of 
honourable enthusiasm for the elevation of the 
lower classes, willing to make sacrifices in their 
cause. Socialism has been promoted, not by the 
poor, but for the poor ; and it is altogether a 
mistake to connect it with personal greediness. 
It is a remarkable fact, which would hardly have 
been expected beforehand, that voluntary or 
experimental socialism should have attracted 
more adherents in the United States than any- 
where else. This is surprising, because the 
most powerful argument for social reconstruction 
in the Old World is found in the miseries which 
are so much less prevalent in the New. It is 
difficult to see what common-place advantages 
Americans can look for in socialist life, which 
they have not at command already. But the 
truth is that Socialism is a product of hope and 
enterprise, much more than of decay and despair. 

The three men whom I have named were all 
contemporaries. In 1825, when St. Simon died 
at the age of sixty-five, Owen was fifty-four and 
Fourier fifty-three. St Simon and Fourier 
were authors. Owen was a successful man of 
business. They were equally fanatical believers 
in their own doctrines. 

St Simon was as ambitiously comprehensive 

X2 
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in his system as other Frenchmen are apt to 
be I can only mention here his leading social 
maxims, which are these ^— 

All social institutions ought to aim at the 
amelioration, moral, intellectual, and physical, of 
the greatest and poorest class. 

All the privileges of birth, without exception, 
are to be abolished. 

To every man according to his capacity ; to 
every capacity according to its works. 

In order to carry out the first principle, society 
was to be organised under the heads of religion, 
science, and industry. The leaders in each 
department were to constitute the government 
Science and industry were alike holy ; all pro- 
perty was church property ; every vocation was 
a religious function. 

The second principle involved the abolition of 
inheritance. The State was to be the ultimate 
owner of all land and realised property, and was 
to assign or distribute it to individuals according 

« 

to capacity and merits. 

There was, therefore, to be no community of 
goods. The St. Simonians believed in the 
natural inequality of men, and regarded it as the 
very basis of association, and the indispensable 
■condition of social order. 
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Marriage was not to be abolished. Christianity, 
they said, has lifted women out of servitude, but 
it has condemned them to subordination. The 
St. Simonians announce their definitive enfran- 
chisement, but without pretending to abolish the 
holy law of marriage proclaimed by Christianity. 

After the death of St. Simon, a number of his 
disciples formed a kind of sect or church in his 
name at Paris, and also carried on for a while 
some industrial speculations in accordance with 
his principles. St. Simon exercised a very 
important influence on some able and distin- 
guished men, but the St. Simonian organisation 
in a very few years came to an end. 

Robert Owen first became known as the head 
of a great manufacturing business at New 
Lanark, in Scotland. In that capacity he pro- 
duced admirable and much-admired results, by 
deliberately making the moral and physical 
well-being of his work-people his primary con- 
sideration. Being seduced into speculative 
philosophy, he adopted as his main principle the 
conclusion, which is certainly not a bad rule 
for educators and managers to be guided by, 
that every man is what his circumstances make 
him, and that in order to improve men you 
must improve their circumstances. It was natural 
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that a preacher of this principle should desire to 
create model circumstances ; and turning his 
thoughts to America, as furnishing the most 
favourable conditions for a new community, he 
went over in 1824, and bought an estate upon 
which a small religious communit)', founded by 
a German named Rapp, had already been 
planted. The estate, having been named Har- 
mony by the Rappites, was called New Harmony 
by Owen. Here a society of nine hundred mem- 
bers came together, and endeavoured to form 
perfect circumstances, that the circumstances in 
turn might form perfect men. Owen not only 
established this community himself, but he 
preached his doctrine very earnestly by lec- 
tures and appeals to kings and congresses, and 
the result of it was that, about 1826, some eleven 
Owenite associations were founded in America. 
They were mostly small, and none of them 
lasted more than three years. 

Fourier's doctrine is difficult to describe in a 
few words, but it took a strong hold of a number 
of able and good men, especially in the United 
States. His great idea was to make labour 
attractive. He thought that by grouping people 
together, and planning their hours and ways of 
work, he could contrive such arrangements that 
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all the natural instincts and passions should fall 
into harmony and be utilised, and all mankind 
should be made perfectly happy. He occupied 
himself especially with organising the labours of 
cultivation, and undertook to secure that they 
should be equally productive and delightful. 
His system also, like St. Simon^s, was based on 
inequalities. He held that in an order prudently 
arranged, the natural and social inequalities that 
follow will be the surest pledges of concord and 
harmony. By skilful arrangement and grouping 
all faculties would be exercised, all instincts 
satisfied, all organisations would mutually sup- 
port and complete each other. 

It was a difficulty in the way of trying Fourier- 
ist experiments, that to do justice to the system 
it was necessary to try them on a very large and 
costly scale. The only attempt made in France 
broke down before it came into action through 
lack of funds. But Fourier's system, having 
fascinated one or two ardent American minds, 
was preached and expounded by them in the 
year 1842 with considerable effect. Thoughtful 
and religious men believed that Fourier had at 
least pointed out the direction in which attempts 
should be made to realise a perfect social life. 
It has been said that 'a yearning towards social 
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reconstruction has become a part of the con- 
tinuous, permanent, inner experience of the 
American people/ As many as thirty-four 
communities are named as having owed their 
origin to the Fourierist movement of 1842, 
The most considerable of them, called the 
North American Phalanx, founded by Albert 
Brisbane and Horace Greeley, continued to 
exist for twelve years, from 1843 to 1855. But 
most of the communities, being in general very 
small, fell to pieces very rapidly. The promoters 
lay the blame in general on the faults of the 
members. Greeley, the well-known journalist, 
and one of the early disciples of Fourier, speaks 
thus of those who joined the communities : — 

A serious obstacle to the success of any socialistic 
experiment must always be confronted I allude to 
the kind of persons who are naturally attracted to it 
Along with many noble and lofty souls, whose im- 
pulses are purely philanthropic, and who are willing 
to labour and suffer reproach for any cause that pro- 
mises to benefit mankind, there throng scores of 
whom the world is quite worthy — the conceited, the 
crotchety, the selfish, the headstrong, the pugnacious, 
the unappreciated, the played-out, the idle, and the 
good-for-nothing generally; who, finding themselves 
utterly out of place and at a discount in the; world as 
it is, rashly conclude that they are exactly fitted for 
the world as it ought to be. 
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So we can easily imagine. But then this 
question presents itself. What particular advan- 
tage would there be, either to the world or to 
themselves, in drawing out the noble and lofty 
souls and setting them to live together in an 
agricultural phalanx ? Life, we know, even to 
those of us who have means, and who are fit 
to be members of Fourierist communities, has 
its troubles and discouragements ; but they are 
mostly of the sort that could not be cured, and 
would not have any promise of being cured, by 
a system of farming in groups. The only real 
attraction of socialistic schemes is their promise 
to strengthen the feeble and to make the poor 
comfortable. If they are to succeed by excluding 
the poor and the weak, what is the good of 
them } 

There is, however, another hindrance to the 
success of such communities besides this which 
made Mr. Greeley so bitter. Family life and 
community life do not agree well together. We 
should have thought so beforehand, and so it 
has proved. There is a sort of parody on 
Socialism in the success and long continuance 
of two grotesque associations in the United 
States, that of the Shakers and that of Oneida, 
which get rid of thfe domestic difficulty in two 
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opposite ways. The Shakers maintain absolute 
celibacy, the Oneida people have wives and 
children in common. Both these bodies sustain 
themselves, like the Mormons, by very peculiar 
religious pretensions, which must be accepted by 
all who join them. 

The common English mind, we may safely 
assume, is not likely to be fascinated, either by 
the reconstructive schemes of philosophers, or 
by the experiences of those who have tried 
to carry such schemes into effect We are not, 
however — how could we be i^ — content with 
our present social condition, nor without aspira- 
tions after the improvement of it. It is scarcely 
possible to be religious or thoughtful at all 
without revolving plans of some kind by which 
social miseries may be cured or social happiness 
increased. A portion of such plans may be 
described as communistic, whilst others belong 
rather to the individualistic class. It remains 
for me to complete my rapid sketch of Com- 
munism by speaking very briefly of projects 
now entertained which have for their purpose to 
make realised wealth more serviceable to the 
poorest class. 

And at this point it will be most convenient 
for me to describe an attitude of mind towards 
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such proposals, in which I think I could almost 
compel you — even if it were against your will — 
to go with me. I speak to humane and Chris- 
tian persons. I recall to your minds the teach- 
ing of the New Testament and the instincts of 
humanity. Now if certain plans were proposed 
to you by which it could be shown to your 
satisfaction that, at the cost of some of the 
wealth of the rich, the condition of the poor 
could be made permanently more easy and more 

• 

secure against degradation, would you not joy- 
fully accept them ? You cannot say no. Well 
then, when attempts are made to devise such 
plans, what have you to say to them ? If you 
refuse to listen to them, you may say that you 
know beforehand that all such plans must be 
delusive — that they will fail to attain their end, 
or that the end is not worth the disturbance 
and apparent injustice by which it would have 
to be sought But overwhelming proof can be 
given that all such plans are not delusive. Who 
objects, for example, to the providing of parks 
open to the common people at the public cost or 
by the gift of the rich ? Who disapproves of the 
support of national education out of the taxes ? 
or of the compelling of landowners to sell their 
land for railways, and of railway companies to 
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carry passengers at one penny a mile ? Some of 
the plans in question are, however, manifestly 
delusive. If they are, no one ought to favour 
them. Therefore, I conclude, we all sympathise 
with the object of such plans ; but we think it 
necessary to consider carefully whether they are 
calculated to attain their end or not 

It is possible, also, to disapprove of the temper 
in which schemes are advocated. And in this 
light, the International Working Men's Associ- 
ation, which is now the object of many ardent 
hopes and grave fears, may justly incur censure. 
Its original design was that of uniting together 
the artisan and labouring classes in the different 
countries of the world, so that mutual aid might 
be given in the common effort to raise the 
working class. But the society has apparently 
fallen into the hands of eloquent foreign leaders, 
trained to revolutionary movements, who delight 
in invectives against capital, and who substitute 
vague but exciting phrases for practical measures. 
The aim of the society, we are told, is nothing 
less than the expropriation of the expropriators. 
It is a fine phrase, but who is to say what it 
means ? Such language is as little congenial 
to the English atmosphere as the proposal that 
Citizen Dilke should be the first president of the 
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English republic. As regards, however, the 
violent and minatory language of Continental 
democrats, I venture to say that we are hardly 
in a position to judge it r^jasonably. It is the 
habit of foreigners to speak excitedly. And 
then there is the language and policy of their 
opponents to be considered. If we see two 
persons fighting and abusing one another, we 
do not disapprove of one party only. Thus we 
can hardly judge the people of Paris and what 
they did, fairly, without compai'ing them with 
the provincials and what they did. At the 
same time it has an unreal effect, and is in 
every way to be regretted, that English work- 
men should speak to the public through the 
mouths of un-English revolutionists. 

One of the most ambitious schemes which has 
been put forward by the International Society is 
that of the acquisition of the land by the State. 
On the great scale, it seems impossible to ima- 
gine how this could be done. But there is no 
d priori reason why more of the land should not 
belong to the public than is at present the case 
amongst ourselves. In Switzerland, the Com- 
munes hold a great deal of land, which they 
either keep for common use, or let to tenants at 
a rent. It seems to be simply a question of 
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good policy whether it would be well for us to 
adopt the same custom, or rather to spread it 
more widely, amongst ourselves. 

Another project, admitted by the International 
Society into its programme, but too moderate to 
satisfy its more ardent spirits, is the promotion 
of co-operative industry. We shall probably 
all agree in holding that every hindrance ought 
to be removed out of the way of co-operation. 
But if it is proposed that the State should 
advance capital for this purpose, all sorts of 
objections arise, which the working people 
themselves are perfectly able to appreciate. 

I pass on to the recent proposals of a new 
social movement, introduced with a moderation 
of tone which conciliated even Conservative 
peers. These proposals were seven in number. 

The first two, I must say, appear to me to be 
chimerical upon the face of them. It was pro- 
posed that working men and their families 
should be housed in cottages with gardens at 
a moderate rent ; and that food should be sold 
retail at wholesale prices. As to the latter, it 
would be simpler to enact that any one who 
would call at a certain office at a certain hour of 
the week should receive a shilling or so out of 
the public funds. The provision and regulation 
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of public markets is another matter ; what I 
understand to have been proposed is the selling 
of food at a reduced rate. This, I think, will 
not bear consideration. In seeking the other 
object, pleasing homes for all, we find ourselves 
grappling with the difficulties of space and time. 
We cannot live both in London and out of it. 
We could all get houses at a lower rent, and 
with gardens, in the country ; but then we should 
lose the advantages of living near our work in 
London. The working people know very well 
that their housing is simply a matter of wages. 
Increase a man's wages and he will be able to 
get into a better house. The distressing cases 
are those of people with the lowest wages and 
the largest families. For such persons every- 
thing is a difficulty, — ^food and clothing at least 
as much as house-room. If you are to give to 
them out of the public funds, you may as well 
give them one necessary as another. 

Whenever the State undertakes to provide 
for the maintenance of any class, it will have to 
do it at some sacrifice of their liberty. This is a 
consideration which disposes of all the invidious 
comparisons between poor people's houses and 
the fine stables and kennels of the rich. The 
rich might keep the poor in the luxury of the 
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lower animals, if at the same time diey controlled 
their liberties as they do those of the lower 
animals. In a paper advocating the first pro- 
posal, Mr. George Potter quotes from another 
writer a ludicrously imaginative accoimt of the 
way in which a Swiss municipality would place 
its working people in agreeable homes. There 
would be other criticisms to make on this ac- 
count ; but I restrict myself to observing that 
the author quietly slips in the remark that the 
municipality would ^2?^ the idle, the drunken^ and 
the dissolute. This condition surely deserves 
attention. Would the poorest people in this 
parish desire to be housed at somewhat lower 
rents by the Marylebone Vestry, with the under- 
standing that the Vestry would flog the idle, the 
drunken, and the dissolute ? As a member of 
the Vestry, I should wish to decline this un- 
pleasant responsibility. 

The third proposal is that the liours of labour 
be shortened. On this point it might be enough 
to say that the working men in many employ- 
ments throughout the country have just gained, 
through the determined combination of a portion 
of them, a definite reduction. But I will add an 
interesting quotation : — 

When Cromwell had abolished the feasts at Christ- 
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mas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, and other festivals 
commonly called holidays, as tending towards super- 
stition, and had introduced the strict observation of 
Sunday, the apprentices who by this * were deprived 
not only of the benefit of visiting their friends and 
kindred, but also of all set times of pleasure and law- 
ful recreations,' petitioned Parliament for the appoint- 
ment by law of one day in every month for these 
purposes, and Parliament thereupon set apart for 
them the second Tuesday in every month. The 
masters, it appears, were in no way pleased at this, 
and curtailed their apprentices in the enjoyment of 
their ' play days ; ' whereupon Parliament, on a fur- 
ther petition from the apprentices, ordered that on 
these fixed play days all shops should remain closed.^ 

The remaining four points are as follows : 
(i) A further organisation of local government ; 

(2) Technical instruction for skilled workmen ; 

(3) Public parks, buildings, and institutions for 
innocent and improving recreation ; and (4) The 
adequate organisation of the public service for 
the common good. There is nothing revolu- 
tionary in any of these demands. They are 
matters for administrative zeal and ability, and 
not for any struggle between classes, or conflict 
of parties. I should have supposed that there 
were subjects of greater importance, and of more 
interest to the working classes, now engaging 

* English Guilds, p. clix. 
Y 
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public attention, such as the regulation of the 
sale of liquors, the abolition of the truck system, 
or the management of mines. But any judicious 
practical suggestions for promoting the above- 
mentioned objects of the Social Movement 
would, I think, be generally acceptable. 

There is one inference to be drawn from this 
list of proposals, put forth by Mr. Scott Russell, 
on behalf of some active representatives of 
working-people ; I mean, that it was not found 
possible to unite working-class opinion in favour 
of certain projects which do not appear in the 
list; such, e.g,^ as that of aiding emigration 
largely with State funds, or that of multiplying 
in some way or other very small holdings of 
land. Both these projects are tempting ; the 
former especially has excited a great deal of 
desire and hope. But it has been shown that 
one of the chief advantages looked for from 
emigration on a large scale — the thinning of the 
labour market at home — would be neutralised 
immediately by the e>;^migration of cheap Irish 
and foreign labour. There is no country in 
Europe — I believe, not the most prosperous — in 
which the wages are not considerably lower 
than they are in England, and in which the 
working people do not live, in respect of food 
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and clothing at least, somewhat more hardly. 
As regards the cultivation of land in small 
holdings, not only is there the primary difficulty 
of obtaining possession of the land and settling 
the cultivators on it, but the same causes which 
have changed the small industry to the great in 
manufactures seem to make it certain that the 
large cultivation must supersede the small in 
agriculture also. 

Similarly, most projects which have in view 
the direct promotion of the economical interests 
of the working classes prove to be on examina- 
tion either delusive or impracticable. For the 
raising of wages, the direct specifics are freedom 
of trade and of locomotion, and the accumulation 
of capital. Whatever tends to make men rich, 
tends also to increase employment and to raise 
the rate of wages for the poor. But whatever 
can be done to improve the social condition of 
the common people — to make their life more 
comfortable, more healthy, and more civilized — 
is of high value to the working classes in general ; 
and if more can be done to this effect at the 
cost of those who are better off, that is a kind 
of Communism with which I have tried to per- 
suade you that we all ought to sympathise. 

The improvement of education, the creation 
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of parks and gardens and fountains, the opening 
out of streets, the best sanitary arrangements, 
the provision of medical aid, the building of 
markets, and the like, may partially be promoted, 
as they have been, by the voluntary gifts of the 
rich. If they are to be made independent of 
the casual goodwill of the benevolent rich, the 
cost of them must be provided out of the rates. 
All such benefits involve a proportionate raising 
of our rates, and that places an obstacle in their 
way, which is apt in this country to be a difficult 
one to get over. If you read accounts of 
America or of Switzerland, which are the two 
model countries as regards the working people, 
and see with admiration and envy how much is 
done for education and in the general interest of 
the most numerous class of the citizens, you 
cannot help wishing that we should in some 
such respects imitate them. But if you also 
inquire what rates are paid in those countries, 
you will be amazed. The rates are not only what 
we should call high, but they are several times 
as heavy as ours are. We cannot hope to have 
great public improvements without paying for 
them. But then we are met by the appeal in 
behalf of ' the poor rate-payer.' It is common 
to speak as if the rate-payer were already bur- 
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dened as heavily as he could possibly bear. 
That is only a way of talking ; but could we 
not do something to meet the case of the poor 
rate-payer, without giving up the hope of more 
ambitious public improvements ? I wish we 
could have the question of graduated rating 
taken into serious consideration. I have some- 
times thought that a special rate for improve- 
ments above the necessary class might be laid, 
like the income-tax, on the more affluent But 
it would be a simpler and more thorough plan 
to rate according to an ascending scale ; and I 
do not see what better use the rich could make 
of their money than to pay liberally, under com- 
pulsion, towards all improvements which would 
tend to civilise the general life of the population. 
Only travellers know how much we, in wealthy 
England, are in such respects behind many 
poorer countries. 

Now — ^to bring this rapid survey to a conclu- 
sion — ^let me ask what duty or policy it seems 
to suggest to the rich and to the poor respec- 
tively. It urges the rich to remember the old 
truth, that they are not owners but trustees of 
what they possess, and that it is the law of God 
the Creator that the capital held by any member 
of the community should be made serviceable to 
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the community as a whole. The rich are bound 
to be on their guard against doing harm by their 
riches — ^against demoralising the poorer classes, 
as they do so largely, by profligate expenditure, 
by careless almsgiving, by the temptations of 
their domestic service, and in other ways. 
Where riches abound, there will be employ- 
ment and high wages, diffusing much general 
prosperity; but it is almost certain that there 
will be at the same time a pauperised residuum, 
the dregs of a wealthy nation, ruined by the 
fluctuations of employment and by the corruption 
of their self-respect. Whilst they should very 
earnestly consider how not to do harm, the rich 
are bound also to consider how they may do 
good. We want amongst our rich people, 
hardly more good nature or kindness, but much 
more of the communis sensus, more patriotic 
ambition, more enterprise in promoting public 
benefits. Why should they not be more emulous 
of the Athenians of old, of the Americans of to- 
day, in public liberality ? 

To the working people our review suggests 
that they should strive to make themselves inde- 
pendent by combination. Let them combine — 
not in benefit clubs that are sure to break, nor 
in strikes that are sure to fail, but judiciously ; 
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let them try to insure themselves against the 
fluctuations of employment, against sickness, 
against old age, against the over-eagerness of 
capitalists, by wholesome combinations in as 
many forms as they find expedient. In policy, 
let them press for, not State grants, that might 
bring windfalls to some, but such public im- 
provements as might benefit all equally, and 
such as might reasonably be provided by a 
wealthy State for the mass of its citizens. -.Let 
them cherish the practical spirit of English- 
men, with its suspicion of wild schemes and 
extravagant promises. 

Many of us are neither rich nor poor; we 
have no power to make imposing gifts, and no 
inducement to join co-operative societies or 
trades' unions or benefit clubs. But we have 
great influence on opinion and policy, peculiar 
opportunities of binding classes together. Let us 
use our opportunities for humane and Christian 
ends. We are subject to a double magnetism, 
and are drawn on the one hand towards the 
rich, on the other hand towards the poor. We 
may yield ourselves to either attraction ; but let 
us remember that it is the spirit of the world 
that tempts us to make up to the rich, whilst 
the spirit of Christ bids us sympathise with the 
humble and the poor. 
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The Volumes now 
PRINCIPLES OF MENTAL 
PHYSIOLOGY. With their applica- 
tions to the Training and Disciplme of 
the Mind, and the Study of its Morbid 
Conditions. By W. B. Carpenter, 
LL.D., M.D., F.R.S., &c. Illus- 
trated. 

ANIMAL MECHANICS; or, 

Walking, Swimming, and Flying. 



preparing are — 

By Dr. J. Bell Pettigrew, M.D., 
F.R.S. 125 Illustrations. 

MIND AND BODY: The 

Theories of their Relations. By 
Alexander Bain, LL.D., Professor 
of Logic at the University of Aberdeen. 
Illustrated. 

THE STUDY OF SOCIO- 
liOGY. By Herbert Spencer. 
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STREAMS FROM HIDDEN SOURCES. 

By B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 



Third Edition. 

THE SECRET OF LONG LIFE. 

DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO LORD ST. LEONARDS. 

Large crown 8vo. 5*. 



" A charming little volume, written with 
singular felicity of style and illustration." 
— Times. 

" A very pleasant little book, which is 
always, whether it deal in paradox or 
earnest, cheerful, genial, scholarly." — 
Spectator. 

" The bold and striking character of the 



whole conception is entitled to the warmest 
admiration." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

" We should recommend our readers to 
get this book . . .because they will be 
amused by the jovial miscellaneous and 
cultured gossip with which he strews his 
pages." — British Quarterly Review. 



Second Edition. 

CHANGE OF AIR AND SCENE, 

A physician's HINTS ABOUT DOCTORS, PATIENTS, HYGIENE, 

AND SOCIETY ; 

WITH NOTES OF EXCURSIONS FOR HEALTH IN THE PYRENEES, AND AMONGST THE 

WATERING-PLACES OF FRANCE (INLAND AND SEAWARD), SWITZERLAND, 

CORSICA, AND THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

By Dr. ALPHONSE DONNfi. 

Large post 8vo. Price 9; . 



** A very readable and serviceable book. 
. . . The real value of it is to be found in 
the accurate and minute information given 
with regard to a large number of places 
which nave gained a reputation on the 
continent for their mineral waters."— Pa// 
Mall Gazette. 

" Not only a pleasant book of travel but 
also a book of considerable value." — Morn- 
ing Post. 

"A popular account of some of the most 
charmmg health resorts of the Continent ; 



with sugjgestive hints about keeping well 
and getting well, which are characterised 
by a good deal of robust common sense." — 
British Quarterly. 

** A smg^larly pleasant and chatty as 
well as instructive book about health." — 
Guardian. 

**A useful and pleasantly-written book, 
containing many valuable hints on the gene- 
ral management of health from a shrewd 
and experienced medical man." — Graphic. 



MISS YOUMANS' FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY. 

DESIGNED TO CULTIVATE THE OBSERVING POWERS OF CHILDREN, 

From the Author's latest Stereotyped Edition. 
New and Enlarged Edition, with 300 Engravings. Crown 8vo. ^r. 

It is but rarely that a school-book appears the most recent scientific views, and has 

which is at once so novel in plan, so sue- been practically tested by careful trial with 

cessful in execution, and so suited to the juvenile classes, and it hs^ been everywhere 

general want, as to command universal and welcomed as a timely and invaluable con- 

unqualiiied approbation, but such has been tribution to the improvement of primary 

the case with Miss Youmans' First Book education, 
of Botany. Her work b an outgrowth of 
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AN ESSAY ON THE CULTURE OF THE 
OBSERVING POWERS OF CHILDREN, 

ESPECIALLY IN CONNECTION WITH THE STUDY OF BOTANY. 

By ELIZA A. YOUMANS, 

Edited, with Notes and a Supplement, 

By JOSEPH PAYNE, F.C.P., 

Author of '* Lectures on the Science and Art of Education," &c. 

Crown 8vo. 9S. 6d. 

children. She has applied that ininciple 
to the study of botan]^. This study, ac- 
cording to her just notions on the subject, 
is to be fundamentally based on the exer- 
cise of the pupil's own powers of observa- 
tion. He is to see and examine the pro- 
perties of plants and flowers at first hand, 
not merely to be informed of what others 
have seen and examined." — Pall Mall 
GazetU. 



" The little book, now imder notice, is 
expressly designed to make the earliest 
instruction of diildren a mental discipline. 
Miss Youmans presents in her work the 
ripe results of educational experience r^ 
duced to a system, wisely conceiving that 
an education — even the most elementary — 
should be regarded as a discipline of the 
mental powers, and that the facts of ex- 
temal nature supply the most suitable 
materials for this discipline in the case of 



^^^^^F^^^ 



THE HISTORY OF THE NATURAL 

CREATION : 

BEING A SERIES OF POPULAR SCIENTIFIC LECTURES ON THE 
GENERAL THEORY OP PROGRESSION OF SPECIES; 

WITH A DISSERTATION ON THE THEORIES OP DARWIN, GOETHE, AND LAMARCK 
MORE ESPECIALLY APPLYING THEM TO THE ORIGIN OP MAN, AND TO OTHER 
PUNDAMENTAL QUESTIONS OP NATURAL SCIENCE CONNECTED THEREWITH. 

By Professor ERNST H^ECKEL, of the University of Jena. 

8vo. With Woodcuts and Plates. 



m^ ■ n ip« w^ , !■» 



AN ARABIC AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY 

OF THE KORAN. 

By Major J. PENRICE, B. A. 4to. Price 2ij. 



MODERN GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 

By T. G. JACKSON. 
Crown 8vo. Price 5*. 
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A LEGAL HANDBOOK FOR ARCHITECTS. 

By EDWARD JENKINS and JOHN RAYMOND. 

Crown 8vo. Price ss. 



-T^^"^r«w«i** 



CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH PSYCHOLOGY. 

From the French of Professor TH. RIBOT. 

an. analysis of the views and opinions of the following 
metaphysicians, as expressed in their writings. 

JAMBS MILL. I JOHN STUART MILL. I HERBERT SPENCER. 

A. BAIN. 1 GBORQE H. LEWS& 1 SAMUEL BAILEY. 

Large post 8vo. 

PHYSIOLOGY FOR PRACTICAL USE. 

BY VARIOUS EMINENT WRITERS. 

Edited by JAMES HINTON. 

With 50 Illustrations. 



HEALTH AND DISEASE 

AS INFLUENCED BY 

THE DAILY, SEASONAL, AND OTHER CYCLICAL 
CHANGES IN THE HUMAN SYSTEM. 

By Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F.R.S. 

A New Edition. 71. 6d, 



PRACTICAL DIETARY 

FOR FAMILIES, SCHOOLS, St THE LABOURING 

CLASSES. 

By Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F.R.S. 

A New Edition. Price 3^. 6d, 



CONSUMPTION IN ITS EARLY AND 
REMEDIABLE STAGES. 

By Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F.R.S. 

A New Edition, "js, 64. 

65, Cornhill ; dr» I2, Paternoster Row^ London. 
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A TREATISE ON RELAPSING FEVER 

By R. T. LYONS, 

Assistant-Surgeon, Bengal Army. 
Small post 8vo. yx. 6d. 

'* \ practical work thoroughly supported in its views by a series of remarkable 
cases. *" Standard, 



IN QUEST OF COOLIES. 

A South Sea Sketch. By JAMES L. A. HOPE. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo, with 15 Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. Price 6f. 



" Mr. Hope's description of the natives 
is graphic and amusing, and the book is 
altogether well worthy of perusaL" — 
Standard. 



"Lively and clever sketches." — Athe- 
mrutn. 

" This agreeably written and amusingly 
illustrated volume."— /'«^/*c- Opinum. 



Second Edition. 

THE NILE WITHOUT A DRAGOMAN. 

By FREDERIC EDEN. 
In one voL Crown 8vo, doth. ^s. 6d. 



'* Should anv of our readers care to 
imitate Mr. Eden's example, and wish to 
see things with their own eyes, and shift 
for themselves, next winter in Upper Egypt, 
they will find this book a very agreeable 
guide." — Times. 

"We have in these pages the most 
minute description of life as it appeared on 
the banks of the Nile ; all that could be 



seen or was worth seeing in nature or in 
art is here pleasantly and graphically set 
down. . . . It is a book to read during 
an autumn holiday." — Spectator. 

"Gives, within moderate compass, a 
suggestive description of the charms, cu- 
riosities, dangers, and discomforts of the 
Nile soy^^t."— Saturday Revie^u, 



ROUND THE WORLD IN 1870. 

A VOLUME OF TRAVELS, WITH MAPS. 

By a. D. CARLISLE, B.A., 
Trin. ColL, Camb. 

Demy 8vo. z6r. 



*' Makes one understand how going 
round the world is to be done in the quick- 
est and pleasantest manner, and how the 
brightest and most cheerful of travellers 
did it with eyes wide open and keen at- 
tention all on the alert, with ready sympa- 
thies, with the happiest facility of hittmg 



upon the most interesting features of nature 
and the most interesting characteristics of 
man, and all for its own sake." — Spectator. 
"We can only commend, which we do 
very heartily, an eminently sensible and 
readable book." — British Quarterly Re- 
view. 
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THE FRONTAL ATTACK OF INFANTRY. 

By Capt. LAYMANN, Instructor of Tactics at the Military Col- 
lege, Neisse. Translated by Colonel EDWARD NEWDIGATE. 
Crown 8vo, limp cloth. Price 2s. 6d, 
'* This work has met with special attention in our army.** — Militarin Wochenblatt. 



THE FIRST BAVARIAN ARMY CORPS IN 

THE WAR OF 1870-71, UNDER VON DER TANN. Compiled 
from the Official Records by Capt. HUGO HELVIG. Translated 
by Capt. G. Salis Schwabe. Demy Svo. With 5 large Maps. 



History of the Organisation^ Equipment^ and War Services of 

THE REGIMENT OF BENGAL ARTILLERY. 

Compiled from Published Official and other Records, and various 
private sources, by Major FRANCIS W. STUBBS, Royal (late 
Bengal) Artillery. Vol. I. will contain War Services. The 
Second Volume will be published separately, and will contain the 
History of the Organisation and Equipment of the Regiment. 
In 2 vols. Svo. With Maps and Plans. [Preparing, 



THE ABOLITION OF PURCHASE AND THE 

ARMY REGULATION BILL of 1871. By Lieut. -Col. the 
Hon. A. ANSON, V.C, M.P. Crown Svo. Price One ShUling. 



THE STORY OF THE SUPERSESSIONS. By 

Lieut-Col. the Hon. A. ANSON, V.C, M.P. Crown. Svo. 
Price Sixpence. 



ARMY RESERVES AND MILITIA REFORMS. 

By Lieut. -Colonel the Hon. C. ANSON. Crown Svo. Sewed. 
Price One Shilling. 

ELEMENTARY MILITARY GEOGRAPHY, 

RECONNOITRING, AND SKETCHING. Compiled for Non- 
commissioned Officers and Soldiers of all Arms. By Lieut. C," E. 
H. VINCENT, Royal Welsh Fusileers. Small crown Svo. 2s. dd, 
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Military Vfo^KS— continued, 
VICTORIES AND DEFEATS. An Attempt to 

explain the Causes which have led to them. An Officer's Manual. 
By CoL R. P. ANDERSON. Demy 8va 14?. 



STUDIES IN THE NEW INFANTRY 

TACTICS. Parts I. & II. By Major W. VON SCHEREFF, 
Translated from the Gennan by CoL LUMLEY GRAHAM. 



THE OPERATIONS OF THE FIRST ARMY 

TO THE CAPITULATION of METZ. By Major VON SCHELL, 
with Maps, including one of Metz and of the country around. Trans- 
lated by Capt E. O. HOLLIST. In demy 8vo. 

time from the official documents the gene- 
ralship of Von Steinmetz. Hitherto we 
have nad no exact reports on the deeds 
and motives of this celebrated general. 
This work has the special object of un- 
folding carefully the relations in which the 
commander of the First Army acted, the 
plan of operations which he drew up, and 
the manner in which he carried it out. 



•^^• The most important events de- 
scribed in this work are the battles of 
Spichem, those before Metz on the 14th 
and 1 8th August, and (on this point no- 
thing authentic has yet been published) 
the history of the investment of Metz 
(battle of Noisseville). 

This work, however, possesses a greater 
importance than that derived from these 
points, because it represents for the first 



THE OPERATIONS OF THE FIRST ARMY 

IN NORTHERN FRANCE AGAINST FAIDHERBE. By 
Colonel Count HERMANN VON WARTENSLEBEN, Chief 
of the Staff of the First Army. Translated by Colonel C. H. VON 
WRIGHT. In demy 8vo. Uniform with the above. 



THE OPERATIONS OF THE FIRST ARMY, 

UNDER Gen. von GOEBEN. Translated by Col. C. H. VON 
WRIGHT. With Maps. Demy 8vo. 



TACTICAL DEDUCTIONS FROM THE WAR 

OF 1870-1. By Captain A. VON BOGUSLAWSKX Trans- 
lated by Colonel LUMLEY GRAHAM, late iSth (Royal Irish) 
Regiment. Demy 8vo. Uniform with the above. Price ^s, 

British Service ; and we cannot commence 



*' Major Boguslawski's tactical deduc- 
tions from the war are, that infantry still 
preserve their superiority over cavalry, 
that open order must henceforth be the 
main principles of all drill, and that the 
chassepot is the best of all small arms for 
precision. . . . We must, without delay, 
impress brain and forethought into the 



the i^ood work too soon, or better, than by 
placing the two books (* The Operations of 
the German Armies' and 'Tactical Deduc- 
tions') we have here criticised, in every 
military library, and introducing them as 
class-books in every tactical school." — 
United Service Gazette, 
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Military VfoviKS— continued. 

THE OPERATIONS OF THE GERMAN 

ARMIES IN FRANCE, FROM SEDAN TO THE END OF 

THE WAR OF 1870-1. With Large Official Map. From the 

Journals of the Head-quarters Staff, by Major WM. BLUME. 

Translated by E. M. JONES, Major 2oth Foot, late Professor of 

Military History, Sandhurst. Demy 8vo. Price 9J. 

''The book is of absolute necessity to the 
military student. . . . The work is one 



of high merit and . . . has the advantage 
of being rendered into fluent English, and 
is accompanied by an excellent military 
map." — united Service Gazette. 

The work of translation has been well 
done ; the expressive German idioms have 
been rendered into clear, nervous English 
without losing any of their original force ; 
and in notes, prefaces, and introductions, 
much additional information has been 
given." — Athemrutn. 

" The work of Major von Blume in its 



English dress forms the most valuable 
addition to our stock of works upon the 
war that our press has put forth. Major 
Blume writes with a clear conciseness 
much wanting in many of his country's 
historians, and Major Jones has done 
himself and his original alike justice by 
his vigorous yet correct translation of the 
excellent volume on which he has laboured. 
Our space forbids our doing more than 
commending it earnestly as the most au- 
thentic and instructive narrative of the 
second section of the war that has yet 
appeared." — Saturday Review. 



THE OPERATIONS OF THE SOUTH ARMY 

IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1871. CompUed from the 
Official War Documents of the Head-quarters of the Southern Army. 
By COUNT' HERMANN VON WARTENSLEBEN, Colonel in 
the Prussian General Staff. Translated by Colonel C. H. VON 
WRIGHT. Demy 8vo, with Maps. Uniform with the above. Price 6j. 

HASTY INTRENCHMENTS. By Colonel A. 

BRIALMONT. Translated by Lieutenant CHARLES A. 

EMPSON, R.A. DemySvo. Nine Plates. Price 6j. 

** A valuable contribution to military 
literature."—^ theneeum. 



" In seven short chapters it gives plain 
directions for performing shelter-trenches, 
with the best method of carrying the neces- 
sary tools, and it offers practical illustrations 
of the use of hasty intrenchments on the field 
of haXtlt.** —United Service Magazine. 

'* It supplies that which our own text- 
books give but imperfectly, viz., hints as 



to how a position can best be stren^hened 
by means ... of such extemporised ia- 
trenchments and batteries as can be thrown 
up by infantry in the space of four or five 
hours . . . deserves to become a standard 
military work." — Standard. 

*' A clever treatise, short, practical and 
clear.** — Investor* s Guardian. 

*' Clearly and critically written." — Wel- 
lington Gazette. 



THE ARMY OF THE NORTH -GERMAN 

CONFEDERATION. A Brief Description of its Organisation, 

of the different Branches of the Service and their * R61e ' in War, of 

its Mode of Fighting, &c. By a PRUSSIAN GENERAL. 

Translated from the German by Col. EDWARD NEWDIGATE. 

Demy 8vo. ^s, 

%• The authorship of this book was erroneously ascribed to the renowiied General von 
Moltke, but there can be little doubt that it was written under his immediate inspiration. 

^■■^■«i I - - — — . ■-« . _ 11 ■ II ■■■III — I ^^^^mam I 1 ^^^^^^B^^wa* 
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Military WoKKS—am/muai. 
CAVALRY FIELD DUTY. By Major-General VON 

MIRUS. Translated by Captain FRANK S. RUSSELL, 14th 
(King's) Hussars. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, ys. 6d. 



*^* This is the text-book of instruction 
in the German cavalry, and comprises all 
the details connected with the military 
duties of cavalry soldiers on service. The 
translation is made from a new edition, 
which contains the modifications intro- 



duced consequent on the experiences of 
the late war. The great interest that stu- 
dents feel in all the German military 
methods, will, it is believed, render this 
book especially acceptable at the present 
time. 



STUDIES IN LEADING TROOPS. By 

Colonel VON VERDY DU VERNOIS. An authorised and 
accurate Translation by Lieutenant H. J. T. HILDYARD, 71st 
Foot. Parts I. and II. Demy 8vo. Price Js. 



%• General Beauchamp Walker says 
of this work : — " I recommend the first 
two numbers of Colonel von Verdy's 
* Studies ' to the attentive perusal of my 
brother officers. They supply a want 
which I have often felt during my service 
in this country, namely, a minuter tactical 
detail of the minor operations of the war 
than any but the most observant and for- 



tunately-placed staff-officer is in a position 
to give. I have read and re-read them 
very carefully, I hope with profit, certainly 
with great interest, and believe that prac- 
tice, m the sense of these ' Studies,' would 
be a valuable preparation for manoeuvres 
on a more extended scale." — Berlin, June, 
1872. 



THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR, 1870-71. 

First Part :— history of the war to the downfall of 
THE empire. First Section:— the events in july. Autho- 
rised Translation from the German Official Account at the Topogra- 
phical and Statistical Department of the War Office, by Captain F. C. 
H. CLARKE, R.A. First Section, with Map. Demy 8vo. 3J. 



DISCIPLINE AND DRILL. Four Lectures delivered 

to the London Scottish Rifle Volunteers. By Captain S. FLOOD 
PAGE. A New and Cheaper Edition. Price is, 
"One of the best-known and coolest- 



headed of the metropolitan regiments, 
whose adjutant moreover has lately pub- 
lished an admirable collection of lectures 
addressed by him to the men of his corps." 
— Times. 

*' The very useful and interesting work. 
. . . Every Volunteer, officer or pri- 



vate, will be the better for perusing and 
digesting the plain-spoken truths which 
Captain Page so firmly, and yet so mo- 
destly, puts before them ; and we trust 
that the little book in which they are con- 
tained will find its way into au parts of 
Great Baitain." — Volunteer Service Ga- 
zette. 



THE SUBSTANTIVE SENIORITY ARMY 

LIST. Majors and Captains. By Captain F. B. P. WHITE, 
1st W. I. Regiment. 8vo, sewed, zs, 6d, 
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THE EUROPEAN IN INDIA. 

A HAND-BOOK OF PRACTICAL INFORMATION FOR THOSE PROCEEDING 

TO, OR RESIDING IN, THE EAST INDIES, 

RELATING TO OUTFITS, ROUTES, TIME FOR DEPARTURE, INDIAN CLIMATE, ETC. 

By EDMUND C. P. HULL. 
WITH A MEDICAL GUIDE FOR ANGLO-INDIANS. 

BEING A COMPENDIUM OF ADVICE TO EUROPEANS IN INDIA, RELATING TO THE 

PRESERVATION AND REGULATION OF HEALTH. 

By R. S. MAIR, M.D., Vr.C.S.E., 
Late Deputy Coroner of Madras. 

In X vol. Post 8vo. 6s. 



" Full of all sorts of useful information 
to the English settler or traveller in India." 
- -Standard. 

*' One of the most valuable books ever 
published in India — valuable for its sound 
mformation, its careful array of pertinent 
facts, and its sterling common sense. It is 



a publisher's as well as an author's * hit,' 
for it supplies a want which few persons 
may have discovered, but which everybody 
will at once recognise when once the con- 
tents of the book have been mastered. 
The medical part of the work is invalu- 
able." — Calcutta Guardian. 



EASTERN EXPERIENCES. 

By L. bo wring, C.S.L, 

Lord Canning's Private Secretary, and for many years the Chief Commissioner of 

Mysore and Coorg. 

In X vol. Demy 8vo. x6r. Illustrated with Maps and Diagrams. 



'*An admirable and exhaustive geo- 
graphical, political, and industrial survey." 
— Athemeunt. 

'*The usefuhiess of this compact and 
methodical summary of the most authentic 
information relating to countries whose 
welfare is intimately connected with our 
own, should obtain for Mr. Lewin Bow- 



ring's work a good place among treatises 
of Its kind.'* — Daily News. 

" Interesting even to the general reader, 
but more especially so to those who may 
have a special concern in that portion of 
our Indian Empire." — Post. 

"An elaborately got up and carefully 
compiled work." — Home News, 



A MEMOIR OF THE INDIAN SURVEYS. 

By clement R. MARKHAM. 
Printed by order of Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India in Cotmcil. 

Imperial 8vo. xof. 6d, 
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Books on Indian Subjects— f^«//«««/. 

WESTERN INDIA BEFORE AND DURING 

THE MUTINIES. 

PICTURES DRAWN FROM LIFE. 

By Major-Gen. Sir GEORGE LE GRAND JACOB, K.C.S.I., C.B. 

In I vol. Crown 8vo. 7^. 6d. 



"The most important contribution to 
the history of Western India during the 
Mutinies which has yet, in a popular 
form, been made public." — Athenctutn. 

"The legacy of a wise veteran, intent 
on the benefit of his countrymen rather 



than on the acquisition of fame.'* — London 
and China Express. 

" Few men more competent than him- 
self to speak authoritatively concerning 
Indian 9Ss^x%y'— Standard, 



EXCHANGE TABLES OF STERLING AND 
INDIAN RUPEE CURRENCY, 

UPON A NEW AND EXTENDED SYSTEM, 

EMBRACING VALUES FROM ONE FARTHING TO ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND FOUNDS, AND 

AT RATES PROGBftSSING, IN SIXTEENTHS OF A PENNY, 

FROM XS. 9^. TO 2f. 3^. PER RUPEE. 

By DONALD FRASER, 

Accountant to the British Indian Steam Navigation Co., Limited. 

Royal 8vo. 10*. td 



A CATALOGUE OF MAPS OF THE BRITISH 

POSSESSIONS 

IN INDIA AND OTHER PARTS OF ASIA. 

Published by order of Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India in CounciL 

Royal 8vo, sewed, is. 
A continuation of the above, sewed, price 6d.t is now ready. 



Messrs. Henry S. King &» Co. are the authorised agents by the Government for the 
sale qfthe whole o/the Maps enumerated in this Catalogue. 
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LOST GIP. By HESBA STRETTON, Author of " Little 

Meg," ** Alone in London." Square crown 8vo. Six Illustrations. 
Price is, 6d. 

BRAVE MEN'S FOOTSTEPS. A Book of Example 

and Anecdote for Young People. By the Editor of ** Men who 
HAVE Risen." With Four Illustrations. By C. Doyle. 3^. 6d, 

" The little volume is precisely of the **A readable and instructive volume." — 

stamp to win the favour of those who, in Examiner. 

choosing a gift for a boy, would consult his *' No more welcome book for the school- 

mcral development as well as lus temporary boy could be imagined."— i/rrwM«^^aw« 

pleasure." — Daily Telegraph, Daily Gazette, 



THE LITTLE WONDER-HORN. By JEAN 

INGELOW. A Second Series of "Stories told to a Child." 
Fifteen Illustrations. Cloth, gilt. 3^. 6d. 
Full of fresh and vigorous fancy : it is ** We like all the contents of the * Little 



worthy of the author of some of the best of 
our modern verse." — Standard. 



Wonder-Horn ' very much." — Athenetum. 
** We recommend it with confidence."— 
Pall-Mall Gazette. 



STORIES IN PRECIOUS STONES. By HELEN 

ZIMMERN. With Six Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5j. 



** A series of pretty tales which are half 
fantastic, half natural, and pleasantly 
quaint, as befits stories intended for the 
young." — Daily Telegraph. 



** Certainly the book is well worth a 
perusal, and will not be soon laid down 
when once taken up." — Daily Bristol 
Tifftes. 



GUTTA-PERCHA WILLIE, THE WORKING 

GENIUS. By GEORGE MACDONALD. With Illustrations. 
By Arthur Hughes. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d. 



THE TRAVELLING MENAGERIE. By 

CHARLES CAMDEN, Author of "Hoity Toity." Illustrated 
by J. Mahoney. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d. 



PLUCKY FELLOWS. A Book for Boys. By 

STEPHEN J. MACKENNA. With Six Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. Price ^s. 6d. 
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Juvenile Books — tontintud. 
THE DESERTED SHIP. A Real Story of the 

Atlantic. By CUPPLES HOWE, Master Mariner. Illustrated 
by Town LEY Green. Crown 8vo. 3^. dflf. 



GOOD WORDS FOR THE YOUNG. The Volume 

for 1872, gilt cloth and gilt edges, *is. 6d. Containing nnmerous 
Contributions by popular authors, and about One Hundred and 
Fifty Illustrations by the best artists. 



New Edition, 



THE DESERT PASTOR, JEAN JAROUSSEAU. 

Translated from the French of EUGENE PELLETAN. By 
Colonel E. P. DE L'HOSTE. In fcap. 8vo, with an Engraved 
Frontispiece. Price y. dd. 



*' There is a poetical simplicity and pic- 
turesqueness ; the noblest heroism ; unpre- 
tentious religion ; pure love, and the 
spectacle of a household brought up in the 
fear <rf the Lord. . . . The whole 
storv has an air of quaint antiquity similar 
to that which invests with a charm more 
easily felt than described the site of 



some splendid rca£L^—Ilb$siraUd LvndoH 
News. 

"This charming specimen of Ei^ne 
Pelletan's tender grace, humour, and £gh« 
toned morality." — N^es and Queries. 

*' A touching record of the struggles in 
the cause of religious liberty of a real 
man. **— Graphic. 



HOITY TOITY, THE GOOD LITTLE FELLOW. 

By CHARLES CAMDEN. lUustrated. Crown 8to. 3j. 6</. 



SEEKING HIS FORTUNE, AND OTHER 

STORIES. Crown 8va. Six lUustrations. 



THE " ELSIE "" SERlESy zs. 6d. each. 



ELSIE DINSMORE. By MARTHA FARQUHAR- 

SON. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 

ELSIE'S GIRLHOOD. A Sequel to " Elsie Dinsmore.'' 

By the same Author. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 

ELSIE'S HOLIDAYS AT ROSELANDS. By 

the same Author. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 
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POT-POURRI. Collected Verses. By Austin Dobson. 

Crown 8vo. 

IMITATIONS FROM THE GERMAN OF 

SPITTA AND TERSTEGEN. By Lady DURAND. Crown 
8vo. 4f. 

EASTERN LEGENDS AND STORIES IN 

ENGLISH VERSE. By Lieutenant NORTON POWLETT, 
Royal Artillery. Crown 8vo. 5^. 



EDITH; or, LOVE AND LIFE IN CHESHIRE. 

By T. ASHE, Author of the ** Sorrows of Hypsipyle," etc. Sewed. 
Price dd. 



** A really fine poem, full of tender, 
subtle touches of feeling." — Manchester 
News. 



ti 



Pregnant from beginning to end with 
the results of careful observation and ima- 
ginative power"— Chester Ckrotiicle. 



THE GALLERY OF PIGEONS, AND OTHER 

POEMS. By THEO. MARZIALS. Crown 8vo. 4^. 6^. 



A NEW VOLUME OF SONNETS. By the Rev. 

C. TENNYSON TURNER. Crown 8vo. ^. dd. 



ENGLISH SONNETS. Collected and Arranged by 

JOHN DENNIS. Small crown 8 vo. 



GOETHE'S FAUST. A New Translation in Rhyme. 

By the Rev. C. KEGAN PAUL, ^xovm 8vo. dr. 



WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT'S POEMS. 

Handsomely bound, with Illustrations. 
A Cheaper Edition. 
A Pocket Edition. 
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Poetry — continued. 

CALDERON'S DRAMAS. 

The Purgatory of St. Patrick. 

The Wonderful Magician. 

Life is a Dream. 
Translated from the Spanish. By DENIS FLORENCE MAC- 
CARTHY. Price \os. 



SONGS FOR SAILORS. By Dr. W. C. BENNETT. 

Dedicated by Special Request to H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo. 3J. dd. With Steel Portrait and Illustrations. 
An Edition in Illustrated paper Covers. Price u. 

DR. W. C. BENNETT'S POEMS will be shortly 

Re-issued, with additions to each part, in Five Parts, at \s. each. 

^VALLED IN, AND OTHER POEMS. By the 

Rev. HENRY J. BULKELY. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

THE POETICAL AND PROSE WORKS OF 

ROBERT BUCHANAN. Preparing for publication, a Collected 
Edition in 5 vols. 
Contents of Vol. I. — 

DAUGHTERS OF EVE. 
UNDERTONES AND ANTIQUES. 
COUNTRY AND PASTORAL POEMS. 



SONGS OF LIFE AND DEATH. By JOHN 

PAYNE, Author of *« Intaglios," "Sonnets," ** The Masque of 
Shadows," etc. Crown 8vo. 5^. 



SONGS OF TWO WORLDS. By a NEW WRITER. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 5j. Second Edition. 

ing Socrates has the highest note of critical 
poetry." — Spectator ^ February xjtk. 
"No extracts could do justice to the 



"The * New Writer' is certainly no 
tyro. No one after reading the first two 
poems almost perfect in rhythm and 
all the gfraceful reserve of true lyrical 
strength, can doubt that this book is the 
result of lengthened thought and assiduous 
training in poetical form. . . . These 
j)oems will assuredly take high rank among 
the class to which they belong." — Britisfi 
Qtiarterly Review, April ist. 

" If these poems are the mere preludes 
of a mind growing in power and in inclina- 
tion for verse, we have in them the promise 
of a fine poet. . . . The verse describ- 



exquisite tones, the felicitous phrasing and 
delicately wrought harmonies of some of 
these poems." — J^oncon/brmist, March 
zjtk. 

"Are we in this book making the ac- 
quaintance of a fine and original poet, or 
of a most artistic imitator? And our 
deliberate opinion is that the former hy- 
pothesis is the right one. It has a purity 
and delicacy of feeling like morning air." 
— Graphic , March rtth. 
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Poetry — continued. 

THE INN OF STRANGE MEETINGS, AND 

OTHER POEMS. By MORTIMER COLLINS. Crown 8vo. Ss, 



** Abounding in quiet humour, in bright 
fancy, in sweetness and melody of expres- 
sion, and, at times, in the tenderest touches 
of pathos. " — Graphic 

Mr. Collins has an undercurrent of 



chivalry and romance beneath the trifling 
vein of good humoured banter which is the 
special characteristic of his verse. . . . 
The 'Inn of Strange Meetings' is a 
sprightly piece." — Athetueuvt, 



EROS AGONISTES, By E. B. D. Crown 8vo. 3^-. 6^. 



*'The author of these verses has written 
a very (ouching story of the human heart 
in the story he tells with such pathos and 
power, of an affection cherished so long 
and so secretly. . . . It is not the 



least merit of these pages that they are 
everywhere illumined with moral and re- 
ligious sentiment suggested, not paraded, 
of the brightest, purest character.'* — 
Stunau Ttlm 



THE LEGENDS OF ST, PATRICK & OTHER 

POEMS. By AUBREY DE VERE. Crown 8vo. 5^. 



** Mr. De Vere's versification in his 
earlier poems is characterised by great 
sweetness and simplicity. He is master of 
his instrument, and rarely offends the ear 
with false notes. Poems such as these 
scarcely admit of quotation, for their charm 
is not, and ought not to be, found in isolated 
passages ; but we can promise the patient 
and thoughtful reader much pleasure in the 
perusal of this volume. — Pali-Mall 
Gazette. 

"We have marked, in almost every 



page, excellent touches from which we 
know not how to select. We have but 
space to commend the varied structure of 
his verse, the carefulness of his grammar, 
and his excellent English. All who be- 
lieve that poetry should raise and not 
debase the .social ideal, all who think that 
wit should exalt our standard of thought 
and manners, must welcome this contri- 
bution at once to our knowledge of the 
past and to the science of noble life."— 
Saturday Review. 



ASPROMONTE, AND OTHER POEMS. Second 

Edition, cloth. 4f. 6d. 



"The volume is anonymous, but there 
is no reason for the author to be ashamed 
of it. The ' Poems of Italy ' are evidently 
inspired by genuine enthusiasm in the 
cause espoused ; and one of them, ' The 



Execution of Felice Orsini,' has much 
poetic merit, the event celebrated being 
told with dramatic force." — Athetueutn. 

"The verse is fluent and free." — Spec- 
tator. 



THE DREAM AND THE DEED, AND OTHER 

POEMS. By PATRICK SCOTT, Author of "Footpaths be-' 
tween Two Worlds," etc. Fcap, 8vo, cloth, 5^. 



**A bitter and able satire on the vice 
and follies of the day, literary, social, and 
political."— 5"/tf«^fln/. 



** Shows real poetic power coupled with 
evidences of satirical energy."— Edinburgh 
Daily Review. 
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REGINALD BRAMBLE. A Cynic of the 19th Cen- 
tury. An Autobiography. One Volume. 

BRESSANT. A Romance. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 

2 vols. Crown 8vo. 

EFFIE'S GAME ; How she Lost and how she Won. 

By CECIL CLAYTON. 2 vols. 

WHAT 'TIS TO LOVE. By the Author of "Flora 
Adair," "The Value of Fosterstown." 3 vols. 

CHESTERLEIGH. By ANSLEY CONYERS. 3 vols. 

Crown 8vo. 

SQUIRE SILCHESTER'S WHIM. By MOR- 
TIMER COLLINS, Author of "Marquis and Merchant," "The 
Princess Clarice," &c. Crown 8vo. 3 vols. 
"We think it the best (story) Mr. Collins has yet ^ffritten:*— Pall Mall Gazette. 

SEETA, By Colonel MEADOWS TAYLOR, Author of 

Tara," " Ralph Darnell," &c. Crown 8vo. 3 vols. 

" We cannot speak too highly of Colonel 
Meadows Taylor's book. . . . We would 
recommend all novel-readers to purchase it 
at the earliest opportunity." — yokn Bull. 

"Thoroughly interesting and enjoyable 
reading." — Exatniner. 



*'The story is well told, native life is 
admirably described, and the petty intrigues 
of native rulers, and their hatred of the 
English, mingled with fear lest the latter 
should eventually prove the victors, are 
cleverly depicted." — Athetueum. 



A New and Cheaper Edition^ in I vol.y each Illustrated^ price 6s., of 

COL. MEADOWS TAYLOR'S INDIAN TALES 

is preparing for publication. The first volume is 
The Confessions of a Thug. 



JOHANNES OLAF. By E. DE WILLE. Translated 

by F. E. BUNNETT. Crown 8vo. 3 vols. 



The author of this story enjoys a high 
reputation in Geraiany ; and both English 
and German critics have spoken in terms 
of the warmest praise of this and her pre- 
vious stories, she has been called '* The 
* George Eliot * of Germany." 

** The book gives evidence of consider- 



able capacity in every branch of a novelist's 
faculty. The art of description is fully 
exhibited; perception of character and 
capacity for delineating it are obvious ; 
while there is great breadth and compre- 
hensiveness in the plan of the story." — 
— Morning Post. 
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Fiction — continued. 



OFF THE SKELLIGS. By JEAN INGELOW. (Her 

First Romance. ) Crown 8vo. In 4 vols. 



*' Clever and sparkling. . . . The de- 
scriptive passages are bright with colour." 
— Standard. 

" We read each succeeding volume with 
increasing interest, going almost to the 



point of wishing there was a fifth."— 
AtheTUBum. 

'* The novel as a whole is a remarkable 
one^ because it is uncompromisingly true 
to life." — Daily News. 



HONOR BLAKE: The Story of a Plain Woman, 

By Mrs. KEATINGE, Author of "English Homes in India," &c. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo. 

" One of the best novels we have met I '* A story which must do good to all, 
with for some time. " — Morning Post. \ young and old, who read it " — Daily News. 



THE DOCTOR'S DILEMMA. By HESBA STRET- 

TON, Author of ** Litde Meg," &c., &c. Crown 8vo. 3 vols. 



THE PRINCESS CLARICE. A Story of 1871. 

By MORTIMER COLLINS. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 



"Mr. Collins has produced a readable 
book, amusingly characteristic. There is 
good description of Devonshire scenery ; 
and lastly there is Clarice, a most successful 
heroine, who must speak to the reader 
for herself." — Athenteunt. 

"Very readable and amusine. We 
would especially give an honourable men- 



tion to Mr. CoUins's * vers de soci^ti,' the 
writing of which has almost become a lost 
art. '*—Pall Mall Gazette. 

" A bright, fresh, and original book, with 
which we recommend all genuine novel 
readers to become acquainted at the earliest 
opportunity. " — Stanaard. 



A GOOD MATCH. By AMELIA PERKIER, Author 

of ** Mea Culpa." 2 vols. 



** Racy and lively." — Athenannn. 
** As pleasant and readable a novel as we 
have seen this season." — Examiner. 



*t> 



'This clever and amusing novel." — Pall 
Mall Gazette, 

"Agreeably written." — Public O^nion. 



THE SPINSTERS OF BLATCHINGTON, By 

MAR. TRAVERS. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 



"A 



pretty story. Deserving of a favour- I "A book of more than average merits, 
eception." — Graphic. \ worth reading." — Exatniner, 



able reception, 
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THOMASIN A. By the Author of " DOROTHY," " DE 

CRESSV," etc 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 

" A finished and delicate cabinet picture, 
CO line is witboot its purpose, but all con- 
tri)/ute to the unity of the work." — Atke- 

tIttUfH. 

** For the ddicacies of duracter-drawing. 



fcMT play of incident, and for finish of style, 
we must refer our readers to the story 
\sseii"— Daily NrtM. 

"This undeniably pleasing stocy." — 
Pall Mall Gazette. 



THE STORY OF SIR EDWARD'S WIFE. By 

HAMILTON MARSHALL, Author of "For Very Life." 
I vol. Crown 8vo. 



"A quiet graceful little story."— S/ec- 

tatar. 

" There are many clever conceits in it. 



. . . Mr. Hamilton Iblarshall can tell a 
story closely and pleasantly." — Pall Mall 
Gazette. 



LINKED AT LAST. By F. E. BUNNETT. 

Crown 8vo. 



I voL 



" ' Linked at Last ' contains so mud) of 
pretty description, natural incideat, and 
delicate portraiture, that the reader who 
once takes it up will not be inclined to re- 



linquish it without conduding the rolame." 
— Morning Post. 

" A very charming story." — John 
Bull. 



PERPLEXITY. By SYDNEY MOSTYN. 3 vols. 

Crown 8vo. 

" Written with very considerable power 
. . . original . . . worked out .with great 
cleverness and sustained interest." — 
Stanelard. 

Shows much luddity — much power of 



portraiture. " — Examiner. 

" Ford bly and graphically told." — Daily 
News. 

*' Written with very considerable power. 



the plot is original and . . . worked 
out with great cleverness and sustained 
interest. " — Standard. 

*' Shows much luddity^ much power of 

Eortraiture, and no inconsiderable sense of 
umour." — Examiner. 
** The literaiy workmajiship is good, and 
the story forcibly and graphically told.** — 
Daily News. 



HER TITLE OF HONOUR. By HOLME LEE. 

Second Edition, i vol. Crown 8vo. 



*' With the interest of a pathetic story is 
united the value of a definite and high 
purpose." — Spectator. 



"A most exquisitdy writtm story. "- 
Literary Churchman. 



CRUEL AS THE GRAVE. By the Countess VON 

BOTHMER. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 

** Jealousy is cruel as the Grave.** 

" An interesting, though somewhat tragic I "An agpreeable, unaffected, and cmi- 
story." — Atheneeum. \ nently readable novcV'— Daily News. 
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Fiction — continued, 

MEMOIRS OF MRS. L^TITIA BOOTHBY, 

By WILLIAM CLARK RUSSELL, Author of "The Book of 
Authors." Crown 8vo. *js. 6d, 

**The book is clever and ingenious."— 
Saturday Review. 



"One of the most delightful books I 
have read for a very long miile. Very few 
works of truth or fiction are so thoroughly 



entertaining from the first page to the 
h^tr—JSf udy. 

"This is a very clever book, one of the 
best imitations of the productions of the last 
century that we have stcn."— .Guardian, 



LITTLE HODGE. A Christmas Country Carol. By 
EDWARD JENKINS, Author of "Ginx's Baby," &c. Illustrated. 
Crown 8yo. $5, A Cheap Edition in paper covers price One 
Shilling. 



**We shall be mistaken if it does not 
obtain a very wide circle of readers." — 
United Service Gazette. 

"Wise and humorous, but yet most 
pathetic. " — Nonconformist. 



** The pathos of some of the passages is 
extremely touching." — Manchester Ex- 
aminer. 

" One of the most seasonable of Christ- 
mas stories." — Literary World. 



GINX'S BABY; HIS BIRTH AND OTHER 

MISFORTUNES. By EDWARD JENKINS. Twenty-ninth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Price 2.5. 



LORD BANTAM. By EDWARD JENKINS, Author 

of ** Ginx's Baby." Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. Price 2J. 

HERMANN AGHA : An Eastern Narrative. By 

W. GIFFORD PALGRAVE, Author of "Travels in Central 
Arabia," &c ' Second Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, extra 
gilt. iSj. 

** Reads like a tale of life, with all its plicity and pjurity of the love portion, 

incidents. The young will take to it for There is a positive fragrance as of newly- 

its love portions, the older for its descrip- mown hay about it, as compared with the 

tions, some in this day for its Afah philo* artificially perfumed passions which are 

sophy." — Athenceum. ^ detailed to us with such gusto by our 

"The cardinal merit, however, of the ordinary novel-writers in their endless 

story is, to our thinking, the exquisite sim- volumes." — Observer. 



SEPTIMIUS. A Romance. By NATHANIEL HAW- 
THORNE. Author of •*The Scarlet Letter," "Transformation," 
&c. Second Edition, i vol. Crown 8vo, cloth, extra gilt. 9^. 

A peculiar interest attaches to this work. It was the last thing the author wrote, and 
he may be said to have died as he finished it. 

The A tkeneeum says that " the book is thome's writing ; every page is impressed 

full of Hawthorne's most characteristic with his peculiar view of thought, conveyed 

writing." in his own familiar way." — Post. 

"One of the best examples of Haw- 
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F ICTION — continue, 

PANDURANG HARI ; Or, Memoirs of a Hindoo, 

A Tale of Mahratta Life sixty years ago. "With a Preface, by Sir H. 
BARTLE E. FRERE, G.C.S.I., &c. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 



THE TASMANIAN LILY. By JAMES BONWICK, 

Author of ** Curious Facts of Old Colonial Days," &c. Crown 
8vo. Illustrated. Price Sj. 



Zs. Sd. per Volume. 



IT is intended in this Series to produce 
books of such merit that readers will 
care to preserve them on their shelves. 



They are well printed on good paper, hand- 
somely bound, with a Frontispiece, and are 
sold at the moderate price of y. td. each. 



GOD'S PROVIDENCE 

HOUSE. By Mrs. G. L. Banks. 

ROBIN GRAY. By Charles 

GiBDON. With a Frontispiece by 
Hennbssy. 



KITTY. By Miss M. Betham- 
Edwards. 



READY MONEY MGRTI- 
BOY. A Matter-of-Fact Story. 

HIRELL. By John Saunders, 

Author of "Abel Drake's Wife." 



ONE OF TWO. ByJ. Hain 
Friswell, Author of **The Gentle 
Life," etc. 



OTHER STANDARD NOVELS TO FOLLOW. 



Jf0rt§^r0miH0 |t0frtls. 



CIVIL SERVICE. B7 J. T. 

LisTADO, Author of " Maurice Reyn- 
hart" 2 vols. 



VANESSA. By the Author of 
** Thomasina," etc. 2 vols. 

A LITTLE WORLD. By 

Geo. Manville Fenn, Author of 
" The Sapphire Cross," " Mad," etc. 

TOO LATE. By Mrs. New- 
man. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 



THE QUEEN'S SHILLING. 
By Capt Arthur Griffiths, Author 
of "Peccavi; or, Geoflfrey Singleton's 
Mistake." 2 vols. 



TWO GIRLS. By Fredk. 
Wbdmorb, Author of " A Snapt Gold 
Ring." 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 

MIRANDA: a Midsummer 
Madness. By Mortimer Collins. 



HEATHERGATE. In 2 vols. 
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HYMNS AND VERSES, Original and Trans- 
lated. By the Rev. HENRY DOWNTON. SmaU crown 8vo. 

THE ETERNAL LIFE. Being Fourteen Sermons. 

By the Rev. J AS. NOBLE BENNIE, M.A. Crown 8vo. dr. 

MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE IN THE EAST. 

By the Rev. RICHARD COLLINS. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

THE REALM OF TRUTH, By Miss E. T. CARNE. 

Crown 8vo. 5-^' ^^- 

HYMNS FOR THE CHURCH AND HOME. 

By the Rev. W. FLEMING STEVENSON, Author of ** Pray- 
ing and Working." 

Third Edition. 

THE YOUNG LIFE EQUIPPING ITSELF 

FOR GOD'S SERVICE. Being Four Sermons Preached before 
the University of Cambridge in November, 1872. By the Rev. 
J. C. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the Temple. Crown 8vo. 
Price 3J. 6d. 

WORDS & WORKS IN A LONDON PARISH. 

Edited by the Rev. CHARLES ANDERSON, M.A. Demy 
8vo. 6s. 



LIFE: Conferences delivered at Toulouse. By the Rev. 
PfiRE LACORDAIRE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 



Fourth Edition. 

THOUGHTS FOR THE TIMES. By the Rev. 

H. R. HAWEIS, M.A., "Author of Music and Morals," etc 
Crown 8vo. Js. 6d. 

CATHOLICISM AND THE VATICAN. With a 

Narrative of the Old Catholic Congress at Munich. By J. LOWRY 
WHITTLE, A.M., Trin. Coll., Dublin. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. '^s. 6d. 



**A valuable and philosophic contribu- 
tion to the solution of one of the greatest 
questions of thb stirring age." — Church 
Times. 

**We cannot follow the author through 
his graphic and lucid sketch of the Catholic 



movement in Germany and of the Munich 
Congress, at which he was present ; but 
we may cordially recommend his book to 
all who wish to follow the course of the 
movement." — Saturday Review. 
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Th eological — <ontiniud. 

NAZARETH: ITS LIFE AND LESSONS. By 

the Rev. G. S. DREW, Vicar of Trinity, Lambeth. Second 
Edition. In small 8vo, cloth. 51. 

'* In Him was li/e^ and the life was the light o/men.*' 

En^Ush theology Original in 

design, calm and appreciative in language, 
noble and elevated m style, this book, we 
venture to think, will live."— -CA«rr>i»/a«'f 
Magazine. 



*' A singulariv reverent and beautiful 
book ; the style in which it is written 
is not less chaste and attractive than its 
subject." — Daily Telegraph. 

''^ Perhaps one of the most remarkable 
books recently issued in the whole range of 



SCRIPTURE LANDS IN CONNECTION WITH 

THEIR HISTORY. By G. S. DREW, M. A., Vicar of Trinity, 
Lambeth, Author of ** Reasons of Faith.'* Second Edition. 
Bevelled boards, 8vo. Price loj. dd. 



** Mr. Drew has invented a new method 
of illustrating Scripture history — from 
observation of the countries. Instead of 
narratini^ his travels, and referring from 
time to time to the facts of sacred history 
belonging to the different' countries, he 
writes an outline history of the Hebrew 
nation from Abraham downwards, with 
special reference to the various pomts in 
which the geography illustrates the his- 
tory. The advantages of this plan are 
obvious. Mr. Drew thus gives lis not a 
mere imitation of ' Sinai and Palestine/ but 



a view of the same subject from the other 
side. . . . He is very successful in pic- 
turing to his readers the scenes before his 
own mind. The position of Abraham in 
Palestine is portrayed, both socially and 

feographically, with great vigour. Mr. 
)rew has given an admirable account 
of the Hebrew sojourh in Egypt, and has 
done much to populari.se the newly-acquired 
knowledge of Assyria in connection with 
the two Jewish Kingdoms." — Saturday 
Review, 



MEMORIES OF VILLIERSTOWN. By C. J. S. 

Crown 8vo. With Frontispiece. 5j. 

SIX PRIVY COUNCIL JUDGMENTS— 1850-1872. 

Annotated by W. G. BROOKE, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Crown 
8vo. 9J. 

THE DIVINE KINGDOM ON EARTH AS 

IT IS IN HEAVEN. By the Author of *« Nazareth : its Life 
and Lessons." In demy 8vo, bound in cloth. Price \os, 6d. 



u 



Our Commonwealth is in Heaven.*' 



"A hi^h purpose and a devout spirit 
characterize this work. It is thoughtful 
and eloquent. . . . The most valuable 
and suggestive chapter is entitled ' Fulfil- 
ments m Life and Ministrjr of Christ/ 
which is full of original thinking admi- 
rably expressed." — British Quarterly Re- 
view. 

"It is seldom that, in the course of our 
critical duties, we have to deal with a 



volume of any size or pretension so en- 
tirely valuable and satisfactory as this. 
Published anonymously as it is, there is 
no living divine to whom the authorship 
would not be a credit. . . . Not the 
least of its merits is the perfect simplicity 
and clearness, conjoined with a certain 
massive beauty, of its style." — Literary 
Churchman. 



65, Cornhill; dr» 12, Paterfwster Row^ London, 
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NEW AND CHEAPEB EDITIONS. 



LIFE AND LETTERS. 

Edited by Stopford Brooke, 
M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen. 

In s vols., uniform with the Sermons. 
Price 7^. td. 

Library Edition, in demy 8vo, with Two 
Steel Portraits. i2J. 

A Popular Edition, in i vol. Price 6*. 

SERMONS. Four Series. 

4 vols, small crown 8vo, price 3^. dd. 
per vol. 

EXPOSITORY LECTURES 

ON ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE TO 
THE CORINTHIANS. Small 
crown 8vo. 5*. 



AN ANALYSIS OF MR. 

TENNYSON'S " IN MEMO- 
RIAM." ^Dedicated by permission 
to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcap. Bvo. ax. 

THE EDUCATION OF 

THE HUMAN RACE. Translated 
from the German of Gotthold 
Ephraim Lessing. Fcap. Bvo. ^s.td, 

LECTURES & ADDRESSES 

ON LITERARY AND SOCIAL 
TOPICS. Small crown 8vo. 3J. td, 

[Preparing. 

A LECTURE ON FRED. 

W. ROBERTSON, M.A. By the 
Rev. F. A. NoBLR, delivered before 
the Young Men's Christian Association 
of Pittsburgh, U.S. \s. 6d. 



^txm^m bg i\t %t^. Sf0gf0rir %. §r00ke, 

Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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CHRIST IN MODERN LIFE. Sermons Preached 

in St. James's Chapel, York Street, London. Third Edition. 

Crown ovo. 7^. 6d. 

" Nobly fearless and singularly strong. . . . carries our admiration throughout." 
—British Quarterly Review. 

FREEDOM IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

Six Sermons suggested by the Voysey Judgment. Second Edition. 

In I vol. Crown 8yo, cloth. 3^. (id. 

*' Interesting and readable, and charac- 
terised by great clearness of thought, 
frankness of statement, and moderation 
of tone." — Church Opinion. 



"A very fair statement of the views in 
respect to freedom of thought held by the 
liberal party in the Church of England." — 
Blackwood's Magazine. 



SERMONS Preached in St. James's Chapel, York Street, 

London. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 



** No one who reads these sermons will 
wonder that Mr. Brooke is a great power 
in London, that his chapel is thronged, 
and his followers large and enthusiastic. 



They are fiery, energetic, impetuous ser- 
mons, rich with the treasures of a culti- 
vated imagination." — GttardiaH, 



THE LIFE AND WORK OF FREDERICK 

DENISON MAURICE: A Memorial Sermon. Crown 8vo, 
sewed, is. 



65, Cornhill ; &* 12, Paternoster Row, Lotidon. 



THE DAY OF REST. 

H^eekly, price OHE PENNY, «»/«« MONTHLY PARTS. /rii:^ SIXPENCE. 



Among the leading Contributions to the First Year's Issue may be mentioned : — 



W0KD8 rOB THE DAY. By C. J. 
Vaughan, D.D., Master of the Temple. 

LABOUSS OF LOTE : Being further 
Accounts of what is being done by Dr. 
WiCHERN and others. By the Rev. W. 
Fleming Stevenson, Author of "Pray- 
ing and Working." 

OCCASIONAL FAPEES. 

Thomas Binnky. 



By the Rev. 



SUNDAYS IN XY LITE. By the Au- 
thor of ** Episodes.in an Obscure Life." 

SONGS OF BEST. By George Mac- 

DONALD. 



TO BOXE AND BACK: A Narrative 
of Personal Experience. By One who 
has made the Journey. 

*,,* The late Dr. Norman Macleod, dur- 
ing the last few months of his life, frequently 
urged the preparation of a series of Popular 
Papers, by a thoroughly competent person, 
on the Church of Rome as it really is to- 
dav.^ " To Rome and Back" is the result 
of his suggestion. 

THE BATTLE OF THE FOOB: Sketches 
from Courts and Alleys. By Hesba 
Stretton, Author of "Jessica's First 
Prayer," and " Little Meg's Children." 



Illustrated by the best Artists. 

Price ONE PENNY Weekly. MONTHLY PABTS, Price Sixpence. 



THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, AND SOCIAL. 
Price Half-a-Crown Monthly. 



THE SAINT PAULS MAGAZINE. 

LIGHT AND CHOICE. 
Price One Shilling Monthly. 



GOOD THINGS for the YOUNG of ALL AGES, 

Edited by GEORGE MACDONALD, 

And Illustrated by the best Artists. 
Price Sixpence Monthly. 



Bradbury, Agnew, & Co., Printers, Whitefriara. 
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